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BOOKS ON ART.* 


ARCHITECTURE seems to be one of the few things at the 
present time which are not going though a period of anarchy. 
Indeed, it is more and more reverting to academic tradition. 
Gothic wildness has been banished, and even Georgian 
propriety is no longer everything, and we are told to turn 
back and admire the néo-gree. Those who are desirous of 
studying this type of architecture, and of tracing its 
emergence froma pseudo-Roman beginnings, will find plenty 
of enlightenment, both from letterpress and illustrations, in 
Mr. Richardson’s book, Monumental Classic Architecture.' 
The writer enters a strong plea for the academic in archi- 
tecture, which is exemplified in such buildings as the British 
Museum, the Bank of England, Somerset House, and the 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. This last is one of the few 
structures which seem to be something more than an accumula- 
tion of borrowed details ; it has a life of its own. It isa matter 
for lasting regret that its author, Elmes, should have died at 
the early age of thirty-three. Mr. Richardson confines himself 
almost entirely to what he calls monumental architecture, and it 
is certain that this style is more suited to public buildings than 
to houses. An exception may be made in the case of the 
Circus at Bath, where the houses are treated not individually 
but in mass. If we find it difficult to share Mr. Richardson's 
enthusiasm for such thingsas the Taylor Buildings at Oxford, 
we can readily admit that he has written an interesting book, 
and one fully and well illustrated ———A very different spirit 
is shown in the volume devoted to the houses and gardens 
designed by Mr. Lutyens.? Here the variety is wonderful 
and the ingenuity great, and although there is nothing that is 
academic, there is much that is monumental in the true sense. 
For in houses both great and small there is always an archi- 
tectural idea, definite and recognizable, and often rising to 
great nobility and distinction of design. Mr. Lutyens first 
felt his way with Surrey farmhouses, and showed that he was 
able not merely to copy, but to build so as to embody his 
original ideas in a way that was in complete harmony with old 
work. Later the architect has diverged into great variety, but 
always with the result that the building appears to be an 
original creation true to the chosen style. But beyond all 
questions of clever reconstructions of past manners of building, 
Mr. Lutyens shows that he possesses the essential gifts of the 
architect—imagination, and a fine sense of proportion. These 
are displayed not only in the large conceptions like the enclosed 
garden at Hestercombe, or Marsh Court; but in. thatched 
cottages. Perhaps the sense of proportion is nowhere better 
seen than in the screen of a Chelsea garden. Here the entire 
simplicity and absence of ornament show how great an effect 
can be made with the smallest means by a real artist. 
Throughout the illustrations before us we are struck over and 
over again by the wonderful use Mr. Lutyens makes of 
mouldings. These when designed with perfect taste. seem to 
be the crown of architectural effect. But how seldom now do 
we see them used as they are used here, 

Among several books on Greek art is one, Greek Sculpture 
and Modern Art,’ which is a reprint of Sir Chiarles:Waldstein’s 
two lectures to the students at the Academy. Here the 
lecturer impresses on his hearers the importance of their 
learning the secret of beauty. He makes a comparison 
between ancient and recent modern art on this particular 
count. The views expressed are somewhat superficial, and 








* (1) Monumental Classic Architecture, By A. E. Richardson. London: 
Batsford. [£4 4s, net.]—(2) Houses and Gardens, By E, Lutyens. Described 
by L. Weaver. London: Country Life. [25s. net.]——(3) Greek Sculpture and 
Modern Art, By Sir Charles Waldstein. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
17s, 6d. net. |——(4) Greek Art and National Life. By 8. C. Kaines Smith, 
Loudon: J. Nisbet and Co, (7s. 6d. net.]——(5) The Principles of Greek 
4rt. By Percy Gardner. London: Macmillan and Co. 


. 1 i , ee 4 
Renaissance of the Classical Ideal, (te ay © The 


By Mrs. Roger Watts. London: W. Heine- 
inaun. \2ls. net.]——(7) Personal Recollections of Vincent Van Gogh. By 
Elizabeth du Quesne Van Gogh. London: A. Constable and Co. (7s. 6d. net, 
tre — Sculpture. By Walter Winans, London: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
are . 











there is no sign of any very clear understanding of the 
direction in which some of the younger artists are groping. 
Dr. Kaines Smith’s book on Greek Art and National Life* 
begins at the very beginning; and indeed its most interesting 
part is the description of the palace of Knossos, where the 
spade of the excavator turned fairy-tales into history. Dr. 
Kaines Smith takes us right through Greek art till we reach 
the Farnese Bull, and Hercules. As the title of the book 
suggests, the statues are treated, not as abstract works 
of art, but in relation to national life. The style of the 
book might be described as the scientific enlivened by purple 
patches. Occasionally the author plunges into the purely 
theoretical, as in his discussion of the colour sense of the 
Northern and Southern races, and when on such delicate 
ground he becomes dogmatic in a high degree. To bolster up 
his theory that only the North feels colour and the South 
form, he pronounces that Turner and Watts “could scarcely 
draw a human figure.” Turner was a landscape painter, and 
was not called upon to produce perfect figures. To class him and 
Watts together is nothing short of ridiculons, and to state that 
the painter of the “Daphne” “could scarely draw a human 
figure” is merely to exhibit ignorance. It is nearer the mark 
to say that Spanish painting shows no great feeling for colour 
than to say that the qualities of. colour of the Rokeby 
“Venus,” as well as “the crude vulgarity of the picture,” 
make its authorship by Velazquez impossible. This is only 
another instance of the fact that academic study does not 
always produce omniscience. Less discursive but more 
informing is Dr. Perty Gardner’s handbook on The Principles 
of Greek Art.’ Among other things, the student can here 
learn from diagrams how to make Greek dresses. We say 
“diagrams” and not “cutting-ovt patterns” advisedly, for 
the one inadmissible thing in Greek millinery is a pair of 
scissors. 

Mrs. Roger Watts believes that she has rediscovered the 
lost secret of Greek physical training. Her study, The 
Renaissance of the Classical Ideal,® is interesting in its 
analysis of the meaning of various poses of statues which do 
not appear to rise naturally from the actions the figures are 
performing. According to Mrs. Watts, there is only an 
apparent discrepancy, because the poses in question were 
perfectly natural to the Greeks, they having been brought 
up to a different way of using muscles in action from 
ourselves. We are given an elaborate description of the new 
method of the body in tension, which we are told is the secret 
of balance and the antidote to fatigue. The discussion 
is, of course, highly technical, and is illustrated by cinema 
and other photographs. A very curious result has been 
produced by attaching electric lights to the feet and taking 
photographs of exercises done in the dark. The lights are 
seen to describe rhythmic figures of great precision. The 








| Greek physical training is no doubt worthy of the closest 


study. It has already produced the Swedish system, for 
Kling avowedly founded his movements on Greek statnes. 
How far this last development is justified must be examined 
by experts before its value can be accepted. 

It is impossible to read Mme. Du Quesne Van Gogh's 
personal reminiscences of her brother-in-law Vincent’ without 
feeling sympathy for the beautiful character which had such 
a tragic ending in madness. Vincent Van Gogh was a saint, 
and entirely unworldly, to such a degree that it is impossible 
to guess what would have become of him if he had not been 
watched over by a devoted family. He was quite uncon- 
scious of the sacrifices made by his father which enabled him 
to purste® the erratic career of theological student and 
evangelist among the Belgian miners, which preceded his 
transformation into a painter. ‘In the latter part of his life 
he owed everything to the love and care of a devoted brother, 
who watched over him, and not only provided him with the 
means of existence while he was working out his artistic 
theories, but also believed in his genius. This is not the place 
to rediscuss the principles of the art of Van Gogh, but the 
inquirer will find many reproductions of his pictures in this 
book. Some of these, with their strong, careful drawing, will 
surprise people who imagine that artists who depart from 
natural form do so from incompetence only. 

It is difficult to imagine a more complete change than to 
turn from this account of Van Gogh to a book on Animal 
Sculpture by Mr. Walter Winans. Here we bave the meré 
realist’s belief that minute and exact imitation of nature is 
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the aim of art. At this time of day there is something 
delightfully innocent in the following words from the preface : 
“Copy nature as faithfully as you can, and in every detail in 
which you have succeeded in imitating nature (if ever so 
slightly) you will achieve the artistic and sculpturesque, but 
where you have altered or ‘improved’ nature, the result will be 
ugliness, deformity, and incongruity.” The writer of those 
words shows by them that he cannot be an artist. He is a 
man of science. The artist is one who raises emotion. This 
is not done by merely copying nature. The proof of this is 
given by the illustrations in the book before us. We are 
shown what Mr. Winans calls the Colonna statue in Rome— 
there is, of course, no such thing, and what he means is the 
Colleoni statue in Venice—and all sorts of inaccuracies in the 
anatomy and pose of the horse are pointed out. Asa contrast 
ave are asked to admire a statue of Nicholas I. at Petrograd, 
by Baron Klod. We are told that “the rider and his horse 
are in the perfect balance of the canter.” And what is the 
result? Merely that the realistic man and horse look as if 
they are about to canter over the edge of their high-built-up 
decorative pedestal, smashing the gas lamps, railings, and 
eentry-box on their way to destruction on the paving-stones. 
Tf you want to have a purely realistic horse, it must remain on 
the ground. Noone ever feared for the safety of Colleoni, 
because, instead of being the ignoramus Mr. Winans supposes 
him to be, Verrocchio was a master perfectly well aware of 
what he was about. 





ANCIENT ROME AND MODERN AMERICA* 


In 1906 Signor Ferrero received an invitation to visit South 
America, and gladly seized the opportunity of making himself 
acquainted with a subject which seemed sufficiently remote 
from ancient Rome. In Brazil and the Argentine he was 
received with that warmth to which his great reputation 
entitled him, and in this book he bas given us a brilliant 
picture of the effect which the natural luxuriance, the 
material prosperity, and the abounding vitality of these lands 
produced upon an impressionable classical scholar. The same 
year he was invited by Mr. Roosevelt to the United States, 
and spent some months lecturing to the Universities and 
beholding the life of that other America. Signor Ferrero, as his 
writings bear witness, is very far from the dryasdust student. 
He sees the life of ancient Rome as a series of coloured 
panoramas and variegated personalities; he is an artist, and a 
philosopher too, for he is quick to discern the spirit of an 
epoch, and to find affinities in the life of our own times. 
Hence his American visits set him reflecting on the meaning of 
these new civilizations, this Americanism which is so pro- 
foundly affecting Europe. It is the stark opposite of that 
elder civilization which rules the old world, but that civiliza- 
tion in turn was once young. Is Americanism so very different 
from the spirit of his own special period, the time of Rome’s 
greatness and decline? He asks that question and many 
others in the interesting essays before us. They form acurious 
volume, for many pages are occupied with a recital of the 
arguments in another work of the author's not yet published 
in English, Between the Old World and the New, where the 
same problem is discussed in a series of Platonic dialogues. 
Meanwhile, here is Signor Ferrero’s view in sober oratio recta. 
The book is a miscellany, for it contains three chapters which 
have nothing to do with Americanism, three narratives of 
famous Roman trials—those of Verres, Clodius, and Piso— 
which are excellent examples of the author’s power of vivid 
historical narrative. 

The first thing to notice, says Signor Ferrero, is that 
Americanism is not a new thing. It may have few affinities 
with the mediaeval ages of faith, but it has many with the 
Greek and Roman world. There you can find many similar 
phenomena. Take, for example, the public munificence of 
the rich in America to-day. You had the same thing in 
Athens and in Rome ; Herodes Atticus, of the second century 
A.D., was an earlier Mr, Carnegie. America of to-day, again, 
is not bureaucratic; an immense number of her public offices 
are elective, as in the ancient world. In American law the 
discretionary power of a chief magistrate, through injunctions, 
is uncommonly like the Roman edictuwm. America is young 





* Ancient Rome and Modern America: a Comparative Study of Morals and 
Manners, By Guglielmo Ferrero, London: G, P, Putnam's Sons. 
net. } 
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and Europe old, but Europe was once young, and the charag. 


teristics of the youth of both are very much alike. Signo 
Ferrero is against cheap moralizations from faulty comparisons 
between our own and the Roman world, but he points - 
certain likenesses which are too ominous to disregard, 
“ [’histoire,” as he quotes, “ est un recommencement perpétuel.” 
The disease which killed the Roman Empire was excessive 
urbanization. The countryside was depleted to fill the Romm 
towns, and to feed and amuse the overgrown urban Populations 
agriculture was weighted down with burdens. “In the fields, 
which were expected to feed all these men who had crowded 
to the cities to work or to idle, there was a dearth of 
peasants to cultivate the land. Also, with the disappear. 
ance of the rural population, the problem of recruiting the 
army, which drew its soldiers then, as always, from the 
country, became increasingly serious. When the cities tricked 
themselves out with magnificent monuments, the Empire wag 
threatened with a dearth of bread and of soldiers.” It is much 
the same to-day. Everything is rising in price—because of the 
growth of industrialism, says Signor Ferrero. To this cause 
he attributes the high cost of living in America. In itself jt 
is not a fatal thing, for it will correct itself if left alone. The 
danger is deadly only when you try, as Rome did, to abolish 
the evil by artificial means—if you cosset the cities by under. 
taking uneconomic public works and distributing cheap food, 
instead of letting them face the crisis they have brought 
about and adjust their life to meet it. 

But the most serious trait which the world to-day has in 
common with the Roman Empire is the “ mania for grandeur 
and display, the spirit of sterile public and private rivalry,” 
the materialism which disregards quality and worships 
quantity. This brings us to the really important part of 
Signor Ferrero’s thesis, his analysis of what he calls 
Americanism—an analysis, let us add, which has nothing 
in the world to do with ancient Rome. America, and 
that in Europe which is Americanized, pride themselves 
on being progressive, but progress is a term capable 
of several definitions. “The same act may be judged asa 
phenomenon of progress or of decadence, according as it 
is{viewed from the standpoint of quality or of quantity.” 
Progress, as we generally interpret it to-day, involves liberty as 
against the old restraints, material aggrandisement as against 
qualitative perfection. Such an interpretation would seem to 
make for the creation of an opulent barbarism rather than 
civilization, but the curious thing is that, materialistic as it 
appears, it is accepted by its votaries with something of the 
fervour of idealism. Americanism has a touching faith in the 
power of man to rectify and control nature :— 

“Even in what are called social works, the American often 
seemed to me more idealist, more of a dreamer, and less practical 
than the European; more ready, that is to say, to venture on 
a struggle against the innumerable ills of life without being 
quite sure of procuring adequate means for conquering them, 
at es summons of a mystical faith in the progress of the 
world. 


Modern progress depends upon the discovery and use of 
highly efficient machines, and toa society based upon machinery 
the quantitative criterion must obviously be the supreme 
criterion of production. And this quantitative criterion 
becomes in time a “transcendent and mystical idea which 
inflames America with passion and impels it to accomplish the 
new and rapid conquest of its own territory. ... Doubtless 
to work with frenzied zeal at creating riches in order to 
be unable to enjoy them is an absurdity if judged in the 
light of the interest of each individual; but are not all 
ideals absurd if judged in the light of the interest of the 
individual ? ” 

But America, having conquered the ancient culture of 
Europe, is herself being conquered by it. It is the old story 
of Greece and Rome. Quantity soon satiates, and after a 
time man must try to translate it into quality. Snobbery, 
says Signor Ferrero, is only an effort to effect this translation 
We see this in the anxiety of the new-rich to furnish their 
houses with old and beautiful things. They have no art of 
their own; indeed, the qualities of their age are utterly hostile 
to artistic excellence; so their instinct turns to an earlier age. 
This means that it can never be completely satisfied, and our 
modern world must always show a certain lack of balance. 
The two worlds of quantity and quality, of speed and per- 
fection, will never unite, will always struggle for leadership. 
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tall 
The workin 
of the business :— 

“ History often has strange surprises in store. The civilization 
of machinery tended at its birth to appear as a death-blow to the 
working classes, a godsend to the upper classes. For years and 
ears Socialism, generalizing from the initial rubs, predicted and 
yeetended to prove that the great mechanical industry must 
arioh a small oligarchy inordinately, and reduce to the blackest 
wretchedness the great mass of the population; that a new 
feudalism of capitalists, fiercer than the barons of the Middle 
Ages, would seize all the good things of the world. A century 
oe 1 wo find this civilization giving complete satisfaction 
only to the workmen, because it can content the workmen only 
from the double point of view of quantity and quality. It gives 
them an abundance which only a small fraction of the people 
enjoyed up toa century ago; and, at the same time, bestows on 
them a luxury which fully satisfies their simple and unsophisti- 
cated aesthetic sense.” 

But there is more in modern progress than a loss of artistic 
aptitude. Liberty and energy are very near licence, and the 
refinements of morality are in danger of going the way of the 
refinements of art. Quousque tandem—that is the problem 
Lefore the whole world to-day. Americanism is full of idealism. 
It would dominate the pbysical world, but it yearns too for 
quality. Its aim is to be all-inclusive, and its philosophy, 
Pragmatism, as Signor Ferrero acutely points out, is an 
attempt to accept all ideas, even those which seem mutually 
exclusive, provided they can be shown to have practical value 
But it demands contradictory things. It asks botu for speed 
and for perfection, for liberty and for discipline, for abundant 
quantity and the highest quality. Somehow a balance must 
be struck. The duty before our civilization to-day is to 
realize that there is a point where the demand for liberty 
endangers the most precious fruits of liberty, and that the 
mastery of the whole world may be attended with the loss of a 


¢ classes, Signor Ferrero thinks, come best out 
tad 


passes, anc 


man’s soul, 





LAY VIEWS BY SIX CLERGY.* 

WE must begin our notice of this interesting collection of 
essays by a mild protest against the solecism in its title. At 
Canterbury they know what is meant bya “six preacher,” and 
in some part of Christendom there may be ministers of religion 
who for some reason are called “ six clergy”; but we imagine 
that the editor of this volume meant no more than that his 
contributors were six clergymen. In a future edition we hope 
he will say so. The book would be worth possessing if only 
for the masterly essay with which it opens, on the causes of 
the decline in church-going, by the Dean of St. Paul's. 
Dr. Inge is easily the mvst brilliant of our modern theologians; 
to knowledge he adds wisdom, and to wisdom wit; and the 
whole is informed by a spirit of piety as clearly genuine as it 
is unconventional. He takes for the text of his present dis- 
course the character of King Jotham given in the Book of 
Chronicles, who “did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord... howbeit he entered not into the temple of the Lord” ; 
and proceeds to describe various specimens of the modern 
type of Jotham—the “clean-living but frankly irreligious 
man, who makes Sanday his day of recreation,” “the man 
who might to church if he liked the services better,” 
“the Liberal offended by the medievalism of 
hodox Christianity, and would welcome a non-miraculous 
predominantly ethical and  perbaps 
student of anthropology, no real Jotham at all, 

Is all traditional of conduct, whether 
dogmas or ceremonies, as survivals of savage taboos. 
varions types Dr. Inge deccribes not unsympathetically, allow- 
ing whatever he can find reasonable in their case, as when he 
admits to the critic of our church services that no professional 
work is quite so badly done as the average preaching in the 
Church of England; at the same time putting his finger on 
the weak places of their contention. But his most careful and 
sympathetic study is that of the “mystic,” a Jotham par 
excellence and in excelsis. So sympathetic, indeed, is it, and so 
intimate, that the reader is almost surprised when, as in the 
the Dean turns round upon this also with 


ro 


who is 
ort 
religion pietistie,” 
and the 
who 


regar¢ rules 


These 


other cases, 
rebuke :— 
“The lonely mystic must remember that Christianity has from 
the very first been a social religion. The idea of a progress from 
tribal religion to pure individualism, which our imaginary dis- 
putant propounded, was counter to the law of love which all 
recognize as the very centre and kernel of the gospel of Christ. 





* Tau bu Siz Clergy. London: Longmansand Co, [3s. 6d, net. 











.. . It is not possible for a band of brothers to be individualist in 
their religion while they are closely united in all else. ... The 
mystical union between Christ and His Church, and the bond of 
union among Churchmen and Churchwomen, become felt realities 
to the devout communicant.” 

On the general question which he set out to investigate the 
writer can only give an uncertain answer. “There are 
thousands of parishes in which the Church is the centre of a 
vigorous spiritual life; and those who predict a rapid change 
in the religious habits and practices of mankind show only 
their own lack of the historical sense.” On the other hand, 
“the practice of church-going is likely to decline still further, 
especially in Protestant churches, which cannot, consistently 
with their principles, inculcate the duty as a matter of life 
and death.” Probably, from observation of present phenomena, 
no more reassuring prophecy could be given. But then, if 
“the historical sense” is to be appealed to, nothing is more 
certain than that it is the unexpected that happens, and that 
it happens, in the sphere of religion, through the influence of 
a commanding spiritual personality. The dead bones in the 
valley may be scattered and intensely individualistic, but it 
is always possible that some Son of man may arise who will call 
the winds of heaven to breathe upon them; and then they will 
come together. No one foresaw the revolutions wrought 
by Francis of Assisi or George Fox or John Wesley, and 
each movement brought with it a revival of institutional 
religion. 

Mr. Tollinton’s essay, which follows Dr. Inge’s, is in a way 
complementary to it, for it sets itself the inquiry whether 
the existing Church, without waiting for any problematical 
developments, might not minister more effectively than it does 
to those who at present are inclined to stand aloof from it, 
and especially to one type, with which Dr. Inge does not 
deal at any length, that which is common among “school- 
masters, journalists, doctors, and men of business.” Mr, 
Tollinton, writing, we feel sure, as one who has an intimate 
experience of this class, tells us that the point in which the 


‘ 


common language of religion has ceased to “ find” them is its 
occupation with salvation or “security” when their interest 
is in ideals of conduct; and with a doctrine of sin and its 
consequences which upon borrowed from the 
domain of law, whereas the actuating ideas of to-day come 
Clearly, therefore, the 


rests ideas 
from the region of biological science. 
pulpit, if it understood its business, might do much to make 
the truths of religion once more real and vivid by restating 
them. And even as to worship, Mr. Tollinton shows by an 
analysis of its true meaning, and the true basis of the 
supremacy of Scripture, that neither prayers nor Bible- 
He then puts to his 
brethren a plain 


reading are obscurantist exercises. 
serious-minded but 
question :— 


unecclesiastical 


* Are they quite consistent in first leaving the Church and then 
accusing it of narrow views, robbing the society, so far as in them 
lies, of the very qualities of whose absence they complain ?... He 
is not entitled to consider church-going as identical with true 
religion. He is not asked to silence his desire for alterations 
which may make the heritage of the past more fully available for 

gut, seeing things as they are, he may well con- 
sider whether English life stands to lose or gain by the decline of 
public worship, and by the complete abandonment of the religious 
element in our Sundays,” 


present needs. 


The remaining essays are on a somewhat different plane from 
the two we have discussed, and deal with special problems, 
such as education and “the economic gospel,” but they have 
each something tosay that merits attention. Perhaps the most 
fresh and informing is that by Canon Pearce on “The Place 
and Power of the Layman,” in which he traces both the steps 
by which he has lost his influence in the counsels of the Church 
and those by which the attempt has recently been made to 
restore it to him. Among the former, he lays special stress on 
the Church Building Act of 1818, which introduced the custom 
of pew-rents, and thereby thrust the parishioners as such on to 
a back bench. The latter, whether in the shape of Church 
Congresses, Diocesan and Ruridecanal Congresses, Housea of 
Laymen, or the Representative Church Council, he finds quite 
ineffectual, because they have no firm basis in the parishes, 
and necessarily give opportunity only to the leisured class, 
“The real question of the moment is whether in the separate 
parishes the layman can be thoroughly and systematical'y 
to the that he The first 
be the organization everywhere of Parochial 


encouraged use has.” 
step must 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Under Greek Skies! is one of a “series of stories for young 
people designed to make English children fully acquainted 
with children of other nationalities.” This is no small task, 
but even if a “full acquaintance” requires more effort in the 
achievement than the reading of story-books, we can recom- 
mend this little volume for the charm of its style and the 
liveliness of its narrative. The three stories in the book, 
though each is complete in itself, are linked by the golden 
chain of the beautiful country in which they are set. 
Mme. Dragoumis tells us of Athens and the islands. She 
makes the scent of the hot hillsides live again in a bit of 
crushed thyme, and has the power of waking the nostalgia of 
the Mediterranean in those readers who love the “ lands of 
summer across the sea.” Her characters stand out clearly on 
her well-drawn backgrounds. First we have Mattina, a child 
from the island of Poros, who goes to Athens as a maid-of-all- 
work, and there meets with many people, both good and bad. 
The third story is also about the working people of Athens, 
and in it we can follow the hard but exciting life of an 
engaging little shoeblack and newspaper boy. The 
middle story is of an Athenian doctor and his little 
nephew Pavlo. The latter spends an exhilarating summer 
at Poros with a family of merry boys and girls, and 
their adventures are many and thrilling. Greek words and 
turns of thought are cleverly introduced, and give a pleasantly 
“foreign” aspect to the stories, but not in such a way as to 
worry a young reader. There are a few notes, which explain, 
very shortly, various points of interest on which we are glad 
of enlightenment. The book has a coloured frontispiece and 
several black-and-white illustrations. 

Nipping Bear? begins with the familiar episode of a little girl 
setting forth on a journey through an enchanted forest, where 
she falls in with various friendly creatures. The story then 
goes on with more than a touch of seriousness to teach lessons 
of unselfishness, and to show the power and influence of 
imagination, panic, cruelty, and love. These attributes 
are, of course, personified, and help and hinder Iris in her 
pilgrimage, The bear of the title is a beust of high 
character, who rules the forest world in which he lives. 
In Shaggy the Great,’ by the same author, Iris is again the 
heroine, and wanders through even more difficulties and 
dangers than she did in the other book. She is dismayed, 
but never daunted, by Fear and Panic, and comforted and 
brought safely home by Imagination. The old story of 
Beauty and the Beast is here given a new setting, and 
though the mating of the bear-man and the she-wolf before the 
coming of Beauty is perhaps more in accordance with natural 
history than the old-fashioned version, we are inclined to 
prefer the ancient interpretation of Beauty's powerful spell. 
Though there are many exciting incidents in these stories, the 
suspense is not unduly drawn out, and even a timid reader will 
only have momentary fears for Iris’s safety. 

In the next two books on our list we leave the land of 
enchantment, for, we had almost said, everyday life. But 
luckily for us “grown-ups,” the adventures that befall the 
story-book children do not often occur in ordinarily “ well- 
regulated families,” or the unfortunate parents would perish 
of nervous exhaustion. For instance, in Lickle-Tickle 4 Mrs. 








* (1) Under Greek Skies, By Julia D. Dragoumis. Illustrated by Margaret D. 
Webb. London: J. M. Dent and Sons, (3s, 6d, net.|——(2) Nipping Bear. 
By H. L’Estrange Malone. [Illustrated by Gordon Robinson. London: 
Charles H. Kelly. [3s, 6d. net.] (3) Shaggy the Great. Same author, 
illustrator, publishers, and price. (4) Inckle-Tickle. By Jean Lang 
(Mrs. John Lang), London: T. Nelson and Sons. [2s, 6d.]——(5) The 
Strange Little Girl. By Bella S, Woolf. Illustrated by P. B. Hickling. 
“The Story Box Series.” London: Duckworth and Co. [ls. net.]—— 
(6) The Magic Dragon. By Baldwin 8. Hervey. Lilustrated by Harry Rountree. 
Same ser‘es, publishers, and price.——(7) The Adventures of SpiderandCo. By 
S. H. Hamer. Illustrated by Harry Rountree. Same series, publishers, and 
price. ——(8) Peter Pink Eye. By H. Rountree and S. H. Hamer. Same series, 
yublishers, and price.——(9) Wanted—a King. By Maggie Brown. Illustrated 
. H, Furniss. Same series, publishers, and price. (10) The Buccaneers. 
By A. E. Bonser, Illustrated by J. R. Monsell. Same series, publishers, and 
ey The Four Glass Balls, Gervas and the Magic Castle, and The 
‘ortunate Princeling. Same series, publishers, and price. (12) The Book of 
Baby Dogs. Illustrations by E. J. Detmold. Descriptions b; Charles Kaberry. 
London: Heury Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. | 6s. net. |——(13) Jack 
and Jill, By Cecil Aldin and May Byron. Same publishers and price.—— 
(14) In the Country of the Story. By J. A. Staunton Batty. Illustrated by 
Margaret Walker, ondon: Mowbray and Co, 2s. net.] (15) Santa 
Claus’s Treasury. By Florence Bone. London: Religious Tract Society. 
[be 6d. net. |}——-(16) Games for Playtime and Parties, By Stanley W. Wilman. 
llustrated by Margaret Tarrant. London: T. C, and E. C. Jack. [3s. 6d. 
net. |——-(17) Halj-Holiday Pastimes for Children, By Gladys Beattie Crozier, 
Same publishers, [4s. net.) 























John Lang gives us an amusing account of a merry. 
mischievous little girl’s adventures. This child was an expert 
at the art of making her parents anxious, and of creating 
extraordinarily awkward situations, as when she spent the 
night in a shop-window, or arranged a jellyfish as an appetizing 
luncheon dish for Aunt Amelia. The book is full of fun and 
good spirits, and it is a real pleasure to meet light-hearted 
people, even if they are only in a child’s story-book. There 
are some full-page coloured pictures, besides many amusing 
little black-and-white marginal illustrations. The Strange 
Little Girl® was really a Princess of Vavonia, and the remark. 
able way in which she came to live with an English family at 
Putney is made into an attractive story by Miss Bella Sydney 
Woolf, the writer of that engaging work, The Twins in 
Ceylon. The family in which the little Princess suddenly 
found herself was that of a “city gentleman,” whose wife 
and elder children were sometimes pleasant and some. 
times grumpy, while the father himself and his youngest 
little girl were always kind to Zelda (the Princess), Of 
course in the end the King comes triumphantly into his 
lost kingdom, and the people who were kindest to the “strange 
little girl” are suitably rewarded. The Magic Dragon® is 
a capital story. The creature himself is a dictatorial beast, of 
excellent qualities and parts, but with the somewhat trying 
foible of repeating his own verses in season and out of season. 
He takes a little boy with him on an exciting journey, during 
which they make friends with a hard-working magician and 
his family, and come safely out of various adventures, 
In The Adventures of Spider and Co.’ we follow the doings of 
a party of tame but shipwrecked animals. At first they very 
much enjoyed their freedom, and the kindly welcome given 
them, when they were washed ashore, by such wild creatures 
as a wart-hog, a zebra, andatoucau. But after a while they 
all tired of their strenuous independence, and were glad to find 
their own little master and mistress again. Peter Pink Eye 
is also about animals, and tells of the adventures of a conceited 
mouse who goes out to seek his fortune. ——In Wanted—a King® 
the people of the nursery rhymes come to life in a little girl’s 
dream, and behave in accordance with their time-honoured 
characters. The Buccaneers: a Tale of the Spanish Main,” 
by A. E. Bonser, is a grim little story of pirates and ill- 
gotten gold. It is told in the traditional language of 
buccaneering, and the characters, who are all wicked and 
cunning, range from English leaders to negro and Greek 
sailors, not to mention a ghost, and an island full of fierce 
savages. The pirates of children’s books and games, with 
whom we are all familiar, and of whom Captain Hook 
is a fine example, are generally shown to us with a 
comic side to their dark doings, but in this little 
book the black flag waves menacingly. The tragic, if well- 
deserved, fate of the buccancers is somewhat of a shock 
to a reader accustomed to the usually suave ending of 
children’s books. The Four Glass Balls, Gervas and the 
Magic Castle, and The Fortunate Princeling™ are pleasantly 
written little stories of children, fairies, and enchantments 
of all sorts. All the volumes of this “Story Box Series” 
are prettily bound and illustrated. 

The Book of Baby Dogs is a large and handsome volume. 
Mr. Detmold’s full-page illustrations are in his well-known 
and accomplished style. By the exercise of a wise restraint 
in the matter of colour, he has tamed the enormities of the 
three-colour process, and subdued it to the service of his 
brush. The picture of the Samoyed puppy is delightful. 
Its expression is full of the appearance of inscrutable wisdom 
appropriate to extreme youth, while the softness of the whites 
and greys of the colouring, combined with the decision and 
subtlety of the drawing, produce a really charming effect. 
The collie is also an attractive picture, and here Mr. Detmold 
has successfully introduced warmer shades of colour into his 
work. Occasionally, however, as in the mastiff and the black- 
and-tan terrier, the colouring is not harmonious, and interferes 
sadly with the enjoyment of the drawing. Mr. Charles 
Kaberry has written amusing anecdotes and descriptive 
sketches of the various breeds of dogs. That queer little 
creature, the Griffon Bruxellois, is described as a sturdy and 
active pet, and one wonders how many of these friendly, 
good-tempered dogs will survive the German occupation of 
their country. It is interesting to turn from Mr. Detmold’s 
animal portraits to Mr. Cecil Aldin’s Jack and Jill.™ Here the 
creatures, while retaining most of their natural characteristics, 
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gre made to serve as the hero and heroine of a story, 

d we therefore see certain human qualities sometimes 
osntiet in their expressions. The assurance of Mr. Aldin’s 
appearing ropriate to the straightforward story told by Mrs. 
= an and we follow the cat and the dog’s arduous journey 
ee Sseabiee to London with interest. Both the creatures 
are lifelike, and behave appropriately in the vicissitudes 
they endure, which eventually come to a happy conclusion. 
The full-page pictures are in strong but not vivid colours, 

and Mr. Aldin has made striking use of clever composition 
and economy of detail. We would particularly call the 
yeader’s attention to the drawing of the cat in the act of 
jumping from a wall, in which movement and rigidity are 
wonderfully well combined. These two animal picture-books 
will give as much pleasure to grown-up people as they will to 
children. 

In the Country of the Story™ is well written, and tells of the 
doings of pleasant, natural people of the present day. There 
is a good deal of originality in the manner in which 
Church of England teaching is woven into the narrative. 
The children of the story are the supposed orphans of 
an agnostic, and have spent their early years in the pursuit 
of a somewhat dry form of knowledge which is not at all 
to their liking. Then they fall in with some excellent 
people, who teach them the elementary truths of Christianity 
with much sympathetic kindness, and eventually are reunited 
to their father, who has, meanwhile, also become a Christian. 
The author has cleverly succeeded in treating this difficult 
theme in an attractive manner, and without either the flip. 
pancy or the “ goodiness” which too often mar those so-called 
“Sunday” books which, as a very young critic remarked 
“one can’t read.” The book has a few little black-and-white 
illustrations. Santa Claus’s Treasury,» “a book for a 
Christmas stocking,” is also pleasantly didactic. The heroine 
is an attractive little girl, who wins her way to the heart of a 
grim uncle, and proves the means by which he and a long-lost 
love are happily restored to each other. She also brings pro- 
sperity to a poor but deserving family. Santa Claus and 
Peter Pan play appropriate parts in the story, which is 
told with plenty of lively dialogue. It has a coloured 
frontispiece. 

Games for Playtime and Parties is a delightful collection 
of games, most of them set to music, such as our old friends 
“ Bobby Bingo” and “ Nuts in May,” and others which can be 
played when there is no available pianist, as, for instance, 
“Up Jenkins” or “Trotting to Tutbury.” The tunes and 
words of the singing games are traditional, and the arrange- 
ment of them is so attractive that a young performer will find 
pleasure in playing the accompaniments for his companions 
The book is full of pretty, fanciful pictures, some in black-and- 
white, and many in colours which, though bright, do not 
degenerate into garishness. Half-Holiday Pastimes for 
Children” contains a great deal of good advice on all sorts of 
things, from bulb-growing to the making of various small 
presents, and from acting and dancing to the taking and 
developing of photographs. In it we can learn, among many 
other curious and remarkable performances, to teach a “ tame 
rat to climb into its owner’s pocket,” to frame pictures in the 
* passe-partout ” manner, and to weave with beads. There is 
also a short list of the shops where the necessary appliances 
for working at these arts may be bought, and a large number 
of illustrations and diagrams. It is altogether a very useful 
handbook to children’s industries and activities, 











FAIRY-TALES AND FOLK-LORE.* 


In Lady Ann’s Fairy Tales! we have an agreeable mixture, 
composed of the homeliness of the old stories, with an added 
flavour of modern allegory. Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell 
says in her introduction that these fairy-tales were told to 








(1) Lady Ann’s Fairy Tales, By Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell. With 
Illustrations in Colour by Maud T. Atkinson. London: Grant Richards. 


£1 1s. net.]—— (2) The Book of Magic Tales, By Mary Carruthers. 
vondon: The Pilgrim Press. [3s. 6d. net.]——(3) The Violet Book of 
Romance. By Althea Chaplin. Illustrated by M. M. Johnson. London: 
Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. [33. 6d. net.]-——(4) Deccan Nursery 
Tales. By C. A. Kincaid, C.V.O0. Illustrations by M. V. Dhurandhar. 
London: Macmillan and Co. [4s. 6d. net.] 





son (5) Black Tales White 
Children, By Captain C. H. Stigand. Illustrated by John Hargrave. 
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Sanni Metelerkamp. Illustrated by Constance Penstone, London: Macmillan 
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a little girl of seven by Lady Ann Chaloner, “an old lady 
approaching seventy summers,” and that, “as all the little 
boys and girls of England can never hear the stories from 
Aunt Ann’s own lips,” she has “ ventured to write some down 
and offer these to all good children.” And very grateful her 
readers should be for this charming book, where all the familiar 
but ever-welcome company of Princes and Princesses, goose 
girls and shepherd boys, walk through its pages, to the music 
of fairies and elves. Magic birds and beasts are also to be 
found here. Matchless steeds of Araby, birds that sing with 
the sweetness of enchantment, a large and fierce tawny yellow 
cat, wise and good dogs—all act their parts to our complete 
satisfaction. Miss Atkinson’s full-page illustrations are 
pleasing, except when the crudities of the three-colour 
process have dealt unkindly with them. The volume is very 
prettily bound in white and gold, and is dedicated to “the 
young sons of my dear mistress the Queen, T.R.H. 
Prince Henry and Prince George... in aid of the St. 
John’s Ambulance Fund for the care of the sick and 
wounded.” Some of the stories in The Book of Magic Tales? 
recall the atmosphere of Hans Andersen, not that they are 
in any way copies of the master’s work, but that, like him, 
Mrs. Carruthers takes the reader into an authentic land of 
romance and enchantment. Some of the stories are about 
English nursery fairies and children, such as “The Lost 
Doll’s House”; others tell us of “the old time,” of fisher- 
folk and mermaids, while the longest and perhaps the best 
takes us to a King’s castle, where we mect fairy godmothers 
and lovely ladies and where much delectable entertainment 
awaits us. The book has a coloured frontispiece and black- 
and-white illustrations. The Violet Book of Romance® is 
called “a Tapestry of Old Tales,” and Miss Althea Chaplin 
has proved a skilful weaver of the golden threads of fairyland. 
She has given us well-written versions of a dozen stories, 
from “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves” to “The Wild 
Swans.” Children can here make friends with such famous 
people as Goldielocks or Rapunzel, and those of an older 
generation will find pleasure in renewing their acquaintance 
with the White Cat and her compeers in these pleasant 
pages. There are a number of coloured illustrations by 
M. M. Johnson. 

Mr. C. H. Kincaid’s Deccan Nursery Tales‘ takes us into 
another world, where we move among Indian gods and 
goddesses, wood-nymphs and serpent-maidens. The human 
beings who play the chief parts in the stories are mothers 
and little girls, the men and boys of the family often serving 
more as useful adjuncts to the narrative than as heroes of 
romance. Though we occasionally bear of a handsome Prince, 
most of the stories describe the daily lives of poor hard- 
working people, whose patience, perseverance, and good 
temper are their most striking qualities. The little boys are 
rarely mischievous, and the girls are wise and careful beyond 
their years. Even a Snake-Queen can bere be mild and gentle 
in trying circumstances, as for instance when, having just 
“given birth to a fresh litter of little snake-princes,” their 
tails are accidentally burnt off by a clumsy girl. We would 
not have the reader think that these stories are monotonously 
sweet, for there is a subtle charm about them which is very 
attractive. Mr. Kincaid tells us in his interesting preface 
that in order to conform to English canons of taste he has 
“had in a very few places to slightly change the sense” of the 
original Marathi. He might perhaps have gone a little farther 
and have omitted the short and not remarkably interesting 
“Tale of the Lamps and the King’s Daugbhter-in-law.” Mr, 
M. V. Dhurandhar’s pictures are delightful, and really illus- 
trate the stories. He shows us the supple bodies of the 
Indians in their graceful draperies and picturesque attitudes, 
surrounded by strange household plenishings, with a realism 
that only the brush of an Oriental artist can attain. 

The two next books on our list are of stories from the folk- 
lore of Africa. We now leave the perfumed and charming 
intricacies of the East for the rougher cunning of primitive 
man. Black Tales for White Children® is “a collection of 
Swahili stories translated and arranged by Captain C. H. 
Stigand, interpreter in Swahili.” He says in his foreword 
that this “language is derived partly from Arabic, partly from 
several African Bantu tongues,” and “as the Swahili is 
himself a mixture of the Arab and the African, so his stories 
form a curious combination of the elements of both races.” 
We can here make acquaintance with Brer Rabbit’s ancestor, 
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the wily hare, with the great cat Nunda, and other beasts of 
the jungle, whose behaviour the natives watch with deep 
concern, and with whom they wage a perpetual struggle. 
The story of “Pemba Muhori” is an amusing example of 
primitive tit-for-tat, in which first the husband and then the 
wife seek for apparently impossible things, such as a snake- 
skin dress, and “water no frog has touched with his claw.” 
The adventures of the sailor who, while thinking that he is 
wedding a new wife in every port, is really setting up house 
over and over again with his original wife, is a curious example 
of the practical matter-of-factness of people who live on their 
wits. The illustrations, by Mr. John Hargrave, are all in 
black-and-white. They are clever and full of life and fun. 
The puzzled faces of some of the excellent, but not overwise 
black, people are in delightful contrast to the knowing 
expressions of many of the wild beasts.——Oula Karel’s 
Stories® is a collection of South African folk-lore tales, told by 
an old native servant to his master’s little boys on a farm in 
the Great Karroo. Outa and his stories are more primitive 
than Uncle Remus and his circle, but there is a certain like- 
ness between them. Miss Sanni Metelerkamp shows us the 
old native sitting by the fire telling his stories to the wondering 
children, and we are sure that other boys and girls will gladly 
listen to the marvellous doings of lions and jackals, hares and 
tortoises. There is a short glossary of Taal words and some 
black-and-white illustrations by Miss C. Penstone. The 
frontispiece is evidently a good likeness of old Outa. 

More Russian Picture Tales? is an excellent book of nursery 
stories for little children. The Northern men and beasts have 
very different customs from those of the South, but they have 
one thing in common, and that is that the man generally does 
what the woman tells him to do. This is a very natural state 
of things when we consider that the story-teller is often a 
grandmother and the listeners little children, who thus uncon- 


sciously and very pleasantly learn lessons of obedience. The 
The 


pictures in this small oblong volume are delightful. 
peasants are drawn with quaintly expressive faces, and as we 
see them going about their absorbing affairs, with much 
industry, good sense, and good nature, we cannot help a 
feeling of satisfaction that people such as these are our 
allies. Stories from Northern Myths®* is a well-written book 
for older children, in which Miss Emilie Kip Baker gives us 
interesting versions of the adventures of the gods, and the 
grim struggles against fate, and the frost giants, which took 
up much of the time and energy of the dwellers in Asgard. 
They, unlike the happier children of the sunshine, had little 
inclination for the gentle arts of life, and so their stories lack 
something of the queer and engaging details that abound in 
the heroic tales of other nations. But readers who find 
exhilaration in the cold glitter of icicles will enjoy this 
collection of Northern mythology, which is introduced by a 





sketch of “How All Things Began,” and ends with an 
“index and pronouncing vocabulary.” The book is illus. 
trated in black-and-white. 





SOME STORIES FOR GIRLS.* 
In comparison with the great number of boys’ story books 
issued by the publishers, those designed specially for girls are 
few and, it must be admitted, less excellent in quality. (It is 
probable, indeed, that the boys’ books find among their 
readers almost as many girls as boys.) Nevertheless, most 
of the volumes before us can be received with hearty approval, 
and one or two reach a high level of excellence. We will 
begin by mentioning the school stories, four of which are in 
the batch we are dealing with. The first of these, A Ripping 
Girl, is a very good specimen of its class. Its scene is laid in 
Dorsetshire, and there are some vivacious incidents at a by- 
election in a Wessex country town, as well as a good picture 
of school life. The whole story is attractively told, and we 
may particularly mention an amusing account of a mistresses’ 
meeting. The Girls of St. Cyprian’s? portrays with much 





Chambers. 
Blackie 
London 


* (1) A Ripping Girl. By May Baldwin. London: W. and R. 

[5s.|——(2) The Girls of St. Cyprian’s. By Angela Brazil. London: 
and Son. — 6d. (3) Headmistress Hilary. By Kathlyn Rhodes, 
James Nisbet and Co. [3s. 6d. } (4) Girls of the Hamlet Club. By Elsie 
Oxenham. London: W. and R. Chambers. [3s. 6d. Mrs, Trigley's 
Visitors, By Ethel Weigall. London: The Sunday School Union. [2s. 
(6) The Daughter in Possession, By Rosa Mulholland ‘Lady Gilbert). London : 
Blackie and Son. [6s.]——(7) A Girl of High Adventure. By L. T. Meade. 
London: W. and R. Chambers. [6s. ]—(8) A Schoolgirl’s Diary. By May 
Baldwin. Same publishers. [3s. 6d.}——(9) Helen of the Black Mountain. By 
Bessie Marchant. London: Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d,)——(10) Captain 
Nancy. London: James Nisbet and Co. [3s, 6d. ) 
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By Dorothea Moore, 








realistic detuil life in a day school in a musical manu. 
facturing town of the North of England. Much of the 
book is occupied with a description of a series of 
competitions between the different schools of the town, 

in which St. Cyprian’s gains especial distinction in music, 

The heroine, however, who is a real musical genius 

does not win a place in the competition, and only comes 
into her own at a public concert given by the Professor’ 
pupils at the Town Hall. The third of these school stories, 

Headmistress Hilary, is less true to life than the first two, 

and the position of injured innocence in which the heroine ; is 
constantly finding herself is apt to become a little irritating, 

The book, however, is crowded with incidents, including an 
escape from drowning, an adventure with a cinema troupe, 

and a rescue from a burning house. A Pekingese, Mr. Wu, 

plays an important part in the story——Lastly, we have Girls 
of the Hamlet Club,‘ «a story of a school in the Chilterns, The 
author shows herself to be a true lover of Nature and a 
thorough appreciator of the beautiful Buckinghamshire 
scenery. She displays, moreover, an agreeably light touch in 
her writing. Passing from the school stories, we may 
mention Mrs. Trigley’s Visitors,’ a story of a seaside lodging. 
house, which is designed for somewhat younger children,—~ 
For more grown-up girls, on the other hand, we may recom. 
mend The Daughter in Possession.® This tale is full of interest, 
and traces the career of a little street-girl who saves the life of g 
wealthy singer, and is consequently adopted by him as his child 
The character-drawing shows considerable distinction, and 
the book will be welcomed by the admirers of its popular 
writer, A Girl of High Adventure? was the production of 
another well-known author, from whom unfortunately we may 
not hope to see any more works. This last of Mrs. Meade's 
books, which describes the adventures of a girl with an Irish 
mother and a French father, shows all the skill and sympathy 
that made her such a favourite with girls. In A School. 
girl’s Diary® the narrator is supposed to relate her experiences 
on a long voyage to Australia and South Africa. The book 
is amusingly written, but contains rather too much senti- 
mental interest to be a satisfactory girls’ story, in spite of 
some exciting adventures. On the other hand, Helen of the 
Black Mountain ® is almost purely an adventure story—and an 
excellent one too, with many hairbreadth escapes and much 
highly convincing Montenegrin local colour. Finally, we 
must mention an adventure story of another sort, Captain 
Nancy,” which is an historical novel dealing with the Young 
Pretender and the ’Forty-five. 























INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Boys who are not satisfied with story books for Christmas 

presents, but who clamour for something more serious, have 
plenty of chance this year of having their tastes gratified. We 
have before us a row of books thoroughly suited for such a 
purpose—each of them containing quantities of the powder of 
instruction (chiefly scientific and historical) wrapped up in 
most appetizing jam taking the form of attractive bindings, 
interesting pictures, entertaining anecdotes, and lively descrip 

tions. To begin with, for instance, we have All about 
Electricity, by Gordon D. Knox (Cassell and Co., 6s.). Here 
we find comprehensible but not too elementary accounts of 
various applications of electricity—for telegraphy, for loco- 
motion, for lighting—and even a useful, if necessarily slight, 
sketch of modern electrical theory. Nothing could give more 
delight to the boy of a mechanical turn of mind.——The same 
subject is dealt with in Our Good Slave Electricity, by Charles 
R. Gibson (Seeley, Service, and Co., 3s. 6d.). This is a less 
ambitious work, and intended, it should be added, for children 
less advanced in years. Another excellent work of a 
similar character is The Boys’ Book of Astronomy, by Ellison 
Hawks (Grant Richards, 6s.), which handles the immense 
questions with which it is concerned in a _ thoroughly 
straightforward fashion. The photographs and drawings 
which illustrate it deserve to be specially mentioned.— 
Our next volume takes us from the heavens to the depths 
of the earth. Treasures of the Earth, by Cyril Hall 
(Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), tells us about the various 
minerals and the methods of obtaining them, and contains 
chapters upon oil-wells, and china- and glass-making, as well, 
as upon different sorts of mining and quarrying. The 
Great Ball on Which We Live, by Charles R. Gibson (Seeles 
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Service, and Co., 3s. 6d.), gives a somewhat discursive account 
of this planet, and of its origin and development. It would 
provide a child wi. its first rough lessons in many sciences— 
astronomy, geology, biology, and even aeronautics. The last 
of these sciences is explained with far greater detail in The 
Mastery of the Air, by William J. Claxton (Blackie and Son, 
2s, 6d.).@ Plenty of information will be found in its pages as 
to the history and construction of flying machines, whether 
lighter or heavier than air. From the mention of aero- 
planes we are led naturally to Modern W eapons of War by 
Land, Sea, and Air, by Cyril Hall (same publishers and price). 
This book cannot fail to be read wiih interest at the present 
time, especially as its author has been able to incorporate in it 
facts revealed by the actual experience of the present war. It 
describes in non-technical language the principal instruments of 
offence, including, besides aircraft, guns, explosives, mines, sub- 
marines, and torpedoes. Another volume that is sure of 
a hearty welcome just now is The British Army Book, by 
Paul Danby and Lieut.-Colonel Cyril Field (same publishers, 
3s. 6d.). It gives historical sketches of many famous regi- 
ments, and traces the record of the Service as a whole, and, 
as may be imagined, is full of splendid tales of gallantry and 
heroism.——Turning now to the sea, we must mention The 
Story of H.M.8. ‘ Victory,’ by Geoffrey Callender (T. Nelson 
and Sons, 3s. 6d.). Written by a sound authority, this book 
traces the life of the ship from the day her keel was laid to 
the present time, and it makes as thrilling a tale as could be 
told.——A_ new edition of Sailing Ships and their Story, by 
E. Keble Chatterton (Sidgwick and Jackson, 6s. net), has 
just appeared, and requires no new commendation from us. 
Another exciting volume of sea history from the same 
anthor is The Romance of Piracy (Seeley, Service, and 
Co., 5s.). The story of pirates of every epoch and of 
every country, from the time of the Egyptians to the 
present day, from the North Sea to the Malay Archi- 
p2lago, is told in Mr. Chatterton’s most vivid style. Four 
historical volumes most suitable as gift-books have been 
added to the series known as “ Heroes of All Time.” These 
are the biographies of Alexander the Great, by Ada Russell; 
Augustus, by René Francis; Mohammed, by Edith Holland; 
and William the Silent, by Agnes M. Miall (George G. Harrap 
and Co., 1s. 6d. net each). Along with these we may draw 
attention to a new edition of Britannia’s Calendar of Heroes, 
compiled by Kate Stanway (George Allen and Unwin, 2s. 64.), 
which recounts some heroic deed for every day in the year, 
—We may conclude our article by drawing attention to two 
books of a miscellaneous character, both of which should be 
extremely popular with boys. The first is The Complete Scout, 
edited by Morley Adams (Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d.). This includes numerous articles by 
various authors, covering the whole range of a Boy Scout’s 
activities and duties. The other volume is The Boys’ Book of 
Pets, by W. Percival Westell (Grant Richards, 6s.), which will 
be found to give useful advice upon keeping tame animals 
of every variety, from the most commonplace to the most 
necondite. 























ANNUALS AND PICTURE-BOOKS FOR LITTLE 
Cil: LDREN. 


Tue eleventh volume of Blackie’s Children’s Annual (Blackie 
and Son, 3s. 6d.) is as good asever. It opens with a story by 
Mrs. George Wemyss, told in her lively and convincing 
manner. Pictures, verses, and stories of the simple, easily 
understood type follow each other in lavish variety in 
this volume. The Wonder Book (Ward, Lock, and Co., 
5a. 6d. and 5s.), with its attractive gold-edged cover, is also 
sure of a welcome in the nursery. The pictures and stories 
are perheps a thought less rollicking than in some other 
children’s books, and thus form an agreeable change.—— Mrs. 
Strang’s Annual for Children (Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d. net) is also a very pretty book, but for 
rather younger children than the other two we have mentioned, 
and, besides the stories and verses, has instructive “chats” 
about animals. The many coloured and black-and-white 
pictures are good. The Tiny Folks Annual, edited by 
Mrs. Herbert Strang (same publishers, 2s. net), is a new 
annual which mothers and children will alike appreciate. 
The editor says that the work of ber contributors “is 
distinguished by naturalness and simplicity without 

















condescension,” and these qualities, which are essential to 
a satisfactory child’s book, are certainly to be found here. 
The print is clear and large, and the matter within 
the reach of a young reader. The coloured and black- 
and-white illustrations are pretty and amusing. Leading 
Strings (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d.) 
is also a good nursery book. It is printed on rougher paper 
than the last two volumes, and is not so consciously and 
“artistically” simple as Mrs. Herbert Strang’s volume, but it 
is a nice book in its own way. Admirers of Miss Lettice 
Bell’s manner of adapting Bible stories for children will like 
The Tuck-me-up Book (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d.). It is printed in bold type, and texts, stories, and 
hymns stand out with obvious and emphatic clearness. But 
those of us whose possibly over-sensitive taste this lady fails 
to satisfy will care no more for this book than for her former 
versions of Old and New Testament stories. The volume is 
illustrated. Among the animal picture-books, Mr. Cecil 
Aldin’s work is always attractive, and though his style varies 
but little from year to year, it has the great merit of being 
high-spirited and unsentimental. We can recommend his 
Bobtail Puppy Book (Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d. net) as a present that will give merriment 
as well as pleasure to children——Pirates Three and The 
Twins of Bunnyville are both written and illustrated by 
Ernest A. Aris (Cassell and Co., 2s. 6d. each). An older 
child would call these two books “very jolly for the kids,” 
and he would be quite right in his judgment, They are 
amusing stories about animals. Pirates Three is indeed 
quite exciting, and the illustrations are cleverly drawn and 
well coloured. The A.a.a.a.’s and the K.k.k.k.'s, verses by 
B. Parker, illustrated by N. Parker (W. and R. Chambers, 
4s. 6d. net), is one of those oblong picture-books of which 
these authors give us a new specimen every Christmas. Here 
we have Persian kittens and Aberdeen terriers disporting 
themselves in all sorts of engaging ways for the entertain- 
ment of the children.——This year we meet The Peek-a-Boos 
at the Zoo, drawn by Chloé Preston and told by May Byron 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net). 
They are as queer and delightful in appearance and behaviour 
as their previous histories have led us to expect, and need no 
more recommendation from us. The Children’s Corner, 
rhymes by R. H. Elkin, illustrations by H. Willebeek Le Mair 
(Augener and Co., 3s. 6d. net), is a book of attractive verses 
about children, which they themselves will enjoy. The illus- 
trations are good examples of Miss Le Mair’s engaging art. 
The gardens and the rooms that she shows us are so 
charming that we should like to walk and sit in them, and 
play with the children to whom they belong. Mr. John 
Lane is publishing a series of pretty miniature picture-books, 
at 1s. net, of old and new fairy-tales. Puss in Boots, The 
Sleeping Beauty, and The Three Bears are illustrated by Mr. 
Walter Crane. Perez the Mouse,a Spanish story by Padre 
Luis Coloma and Lady Moreton, makes the attractive sug- 
gestion of changing the first tooth which becomes a burden 
to its young owner into a present. In Spain this welcome 
exchange takes place at night under the auspices of a mouse. 
This is a custom which might well be introduced into English 
nurseries. Mr. G. H. Vyse’s illustrations are as engaging as 
the story itself. Messrs. Dean and ;Co. have sent us two 
examples of their “ Fluffidown” rag books, Baby Animals 
(3s. 6d.) and Big Animal Rag Book (6s.). They are printed 
on a soft, fluffy material, which will show the ravages of time 
and dust sooner than their other rag-books, which are wonder- 
fully hardy, and often seem none the worse for very rough 
treatment. However, these fluffy books look fresh and charm- 
ing, and their softness is appropriate to a little child. Among 
the smooth rag-books we have Toy Animal A BC and When 
I Grow Up (for a little boy) (both at 1s.), Santa Claus (2s.), 
Arabella Jane (for a little girl) (6d.), and On the Line (64d.), 


























CHRISTMAS ANNUALS. 
UNDER this heading we shall mention not only Christmas 
annuals properly so-called, but some bound volumes of 
magazines that have been sent to us, and a few miscellaneous 
books that may conveniently be classed along with them. 
Beginning with the boys’ books, we shall first name Chums 
(Cassell and Co., 8s.), which is perhaps the favourite of all 
boys’ papers. Next comes The Scout (C. Arthur Pearson, 
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6s. 64. net), which is the official organ of the Boy Scouts; 
while another good boys’ magazine is Young England (Pilgrim 
Press, 5s.). Some exciting stories, many of them by well- 
known writers, are collected in Herbert Strang’s Annual 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.), and in 
Herbert Strang’s Book of Adventure Stories (same publishers 
and price); and other equally well produced volames from the 
same editor and publishers, but at a lower price, are The Brown 
Book for Boys, The Red Book of British Battles, and The Blue 
Book of British Naval Battles (28. 6d. each). Lastly, we have 
a similar collection of stories of adventure in The British Boy’s 
Annual (Cassell and Co., 5s.): Turning now to girls’ books, 
we may mention The British Girl’s Annual (same publishers 
and price), which is a collection of short stories of different 
sorts; and, upon similar lines, Nelson’s Girl’s Annual, edited by 
Jean Lang (T. Nelson and Sons, 2s. 6d.), and The Violet Book 
Sor Girls, edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d.).——Finally, there are a 
number of volumes of the same sort, but intended for younger 
children. Of these we may draw our readers’ attention to 
Chatterboz (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 5s: and 3s.), 
which has long been popular; to Sunday and Every-day (same 
publishers and price); and to Our Empire (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 2s. 6d.). 








NEW EDITIONS. 

The Golden Age. By Kenneth Grahame, With 19 Illustra- 
tions by R. G. Enraght-Moony. (John Lane. .12s. 6d. net.)— 
This charming story needs no comment from us, and we will 
only say that this is a handsome, well-printed edition, with 
interesting illustrations, to which the three-colour process has 
been peculiarly unkind. Helen’s Babies, by John Habberton, 
illustrated by Carrie Solomon (Hutchinson and Co., 6s. net), 
is another. fine gift-book, and here the illustrator has been 
successful in spite of the colour process.——Tommy Tregennis. 
By Mary E. Phillips. Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse. 
(A. Constable and Co. 5s. net.}—This engaging tale has been 
very well illustrated in pleasant colours. 








GIFTS FOR EVERYONE 








Edited by the 
Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., assisted by the Rev. Canon 
LUKYN WILLIAMS, D.D. Containing 520 pages and about 
4,500 articles. Large demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Gd: net (by 
post 48.) ; or in half-persian, 5s. net (by post Ss. 6d.). 

** A monumental work of marvellous cheapness,""—The Churchman, 

“{t is eminently convenient for quick reference.’’"—The Scotsman. 

“It is a workmanlike dictionary, which avoids all padding and keeps close 


to facts.’’—London Quarterly Review. 
PAUL. 


MORAL PARADOXES OF ST. By Dr. W. L. 
WATKINSON. Ss. 6d. An Answer to Nietzsche. 

* The author takes the anti-Christian ribaldry of Nietzsche concerning St. 
Paul and other Apostles, and defends their allusions to such passions as 
jealousy, anger, boasting, &c.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

FLOWER PICTURES. By MAUDE ANGELL. Edited by 
FLORA KLICKMANN. With 12 Coloured Plates and over 
150 Flower Pictures in Black-and-White, beautifully printed 
on Art Paper. Demy 4to, artistically bound in paper boards, 
Ss, net (by post 5s. 6Gd.). 


THE BOY’S GWN BOOK OF HEROISM AND ADVENTURE. 
Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. With Contributions by 
the Bishop of Durham, Louis Becke, Tom Bevan, Capt. F. 8. 
Brereton, Lieut. T. Dorling, Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, Macdonald 
Oxley, J. Dyer Ball, Henry Macdonald, and others. With 7 
Coloured and 16 Black-and-White Plates. Large medium 8vo, 
handsome cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net (by post 5s.). 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME. 
of Stories and other interesting and helpful reading. Profusely 
Illustrated. Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE CIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 76s pages of interesting Stories 
and Pictures for Girls of all ages. Profusely Illustrated. 
Large demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt, 8¢. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 768 pages of Reading and Pictures, 
12 grand Coloured Plates, and upwards of 900 other Lllustra- 
tions. Large demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 


STORIES FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. The R.T.S. has just 
published 60 Stories for Boys and Girls, each illustrated with 
Coloured Plates and attractively bound, at prices from 4d, 
to 3s. Gd. Please ask for R.T.S. new publications at the 
Bookshops. 
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Blackwoods’ Books for Cifts 
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A_BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
A_REMARKABLE NOVEL. 


CHIEF OF THE STAFF 


By Mrs. KENNETH COMBE, 
Author of “ Cecilia Kirkham’s Son” and “Seekers All.” 6s. 


“The war scenes are poignantly appropriate at this moment ee th 
absorb all the reader’s attention.” Times. _ 4 te 
* A graphic story of warfare that should secure the public ear at this time.” 
— Scotsman, 

“ A fine story, and read in regard to current events it is almost uncanny.” 
: —Manchester Courier, 
“A capital novel, The military detail is so strikingly level with the times ’”* 
—Army and Navy Gazette. 
* The thrilling appropriateness of the really exciting narrative ... can be 

read wi thless interest.’’— Observer. 














THREE OTHER EXCELLENT NOVELS. 





ALADORE. pny HENRY NEWBOLT. Mlustrated in 
Collotype from Drawings by Lapy Hytron. 63. This volume is 
also being produced in artistic form, suitable for presentation, 
and will make # notable Christmas book. 


A ROYAL MARRIAGE. 3, sypney «c. 
GRIER, Author of “One Crowded Hour,” “ Writ in Water,” 
&c., &c. With Frontispiece by A. PEARSE. 6s. 


* The tale is as convincing as ‘ the real thing ’—there are real people in it~ 
and even more stirring.’ —G@ lobe, 


CIVIL DUDGEON. 2, c¢.™. TreMtetT. 6s. 


“A thrilling story of London Town in King Charles’s day, ... Drawn with 
irresistible charm.’’— Globe. 
“A real success, We can cordially recommend this novel,’’—Everyman, 





FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
THE ROYAL STEWARTS. 3; 7. r 


HENDERSON, Author of “A History of Scottish Vernacular 
Literature,” and Joint-Editor with W. E. Henuey of “The 
Centenary Burns.” 16s. net. 

The Volume is illustrated with authentic and little-known 

| portraits of Kings and Princes of the Stewart Dynasty, 

“A notable addition to Scottish literature.” —Scotsman, 


STRANGERS WITHIN THE 


GATES. the Story of the English in India. By 
Miss GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of “When Kings 
Rode to Delhi.” 16s. net. 


“ Truly great from cover to cover.’’—Portsmouth Times, 
“Miss Festing has done fine work, and in this time of war her stirring 
narrative gives real pleasure,’’—Saturday Review, as 


THE REAL INDIAN PEOPLE. 
By Lieut.-Col. 8. J. THOMSON, C.LE., IL.M.S., Author of 
“Silent India.” 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Amongst the best things that it has been our good fortune to read about 
India, Colonel Thomson’s admirable book should receive the attention it richly 
deserves.’’—Observer. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 
| ‘THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D, D.C.L, LL.D. 
Vol. IV. 20s. net, 











A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 
A TALE OF OLD JAPAN. .,; avrrep 


NOYES, 2s. net. 





All lovers of music, as well as admirers of Mr. Noyes’s poetry, will be glad to 
have this commemorative volume, which contains an original preface by Mr. 
Noyes upon his late friend, Mr. Coleridge-Taylor. The book, which is designed 
in a convenient and artistic form, is beautifully illustrated in colour by Miss 
Kate Riches, 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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A SELECTION FROM KELLY’S 
LIST OF BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 





A Century in the Pacific: 
Scientific, Sociological, Historical, Missionary, General. Edited 
by JAMES COLWELL, F.R.Hist.S. (Sydney), Fellow Royal 
Colonial Institute. Introduction by W. H. Frrenert, B.A., 
LL.D. (Melbourne), and containing contributions by leading 
men in Australasia. A reliable study of the growth, problems, 
and possibilities of Australia. 





Royal 8vo. Cloth gilt. 796 pages. 21s. net (postage 6d.). 
Prospectus free on request. 
_— THEOLOGY. 





The Chief Corner-Stone: 
Essays towards an Exposition of the Christian Faith for 
To-day. Edited by Dr. W. T. DAVISON, M.A., and contain- 
ing Articles by many well-known leaders of religious thought. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 


FOR SOCIAL STUDENTS. 
Human Derelicts. 


Medico-Sociological Studies for Teachers and Social Workers. 
Edited by T. N. KELYNACK, M.D. Large crown 8vo. Cloth 
gilt. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
“Provides practical workers with a concise, non-technical 
presentation of essential facts, guiding principles and effective 
practices.” —The Times. 








——_—_—- OF WAR INTEREST. 
Britain Justified. 
The War from the Christian Standpoint. By FRANK 
BALLARD, D.D., M.A., B.Se., &c. 140 pages. Specially 
designed cover in colours. 1s. net (postage 2d.). 


The Story of Servia: 
Her Birth ; Her Death; Her Resurrection. 
CHURCH, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 136 pages. 

1s. net (postage 2d.). 








By LESLIE PF. 
Specially designed 


cover. 
——A XMAS BOOKLET. 


Peace in Time of War: 
A Message for Christmas. By W. B. BRASH, B.D., Author 
of “ Love and Life.” Khaki paper wrapper with panel picture. 
In envelope complete, ready for posting. 6d. net (postage 1d.). 








—______—_—_—- NEW_ NOVELS. —__{_ 
The City of Mystery: 


A Story of Rome. By FELICIA B. CLARK. Cloth gilt. 
Eight Lilustrations. 3s. 6d. 


The King’s Token. 


By ELSE CARRIER. A fine historical novel dealing with 
Henry II. and Thomas a Becket. Cloth gilt. Illustrated. 
3s. Od. 


For Better, for Worse. 
A Story of Domestic Life. By DAVID LYALL. 
Fight Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 





Cloth gilt 


—________ FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


’ 
The Cruise of the ‘Rattler’: 
A Story of Privateering on the Spanish Main. By ERNEST 
KICHARDS. Cloth gilt. Six Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Contains all the features necessary to keep a boy entranced, 


The Owl Patrol: 
A Boy Scout Story. By ERNEST PROTHEROE. Cloth 
gilt. Eight Ilustrations. 3s. 6d. This rollicking, healthy 
book will please all young people, and, of course, boy scouts 
in particular. 


Shaggy the Great: 


A Nature Fairy Story. By H. L'ESTRANGE MALONE. 
Cloth gilt. Eight Coloured Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net (postage 
4d.). A sequel to the famous story, “Nipping Bear.” One 








of the most delightful stories possible to give a child, 


CHARLES 








H. KELLY, 25-35 City Rd., London, E.C. 


And of all Booksellers. 





T. C. & E. C. JACK’S NEW BOOKS 





FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Beautiful New Colour Book by G, E. MITTON, the 
favourite writer for young people 


ROUND THE WONDERFUL WORLD 


The people met are live people, and the things that happen by 
the way are just what might befall anyone. The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated by Mr. A. 8. FORREST, with 12 original 
drawings in colour and 120 beautiful crayon drawings in the text. 
Handsome binding and outside wrapper. 7s. Gd. net. 


THE WAR, 1914. 


A History and an Explanation for Boys and 
Girls. By ELIZABETH O'NEILL, M.A., Author of 
“The World’s Story,” &. A beautiful volume containing 16 
Full-page Plates, 4 of these in Full Colours from Drawings by 
SEPTIMUS SCOTT, CHEVALLIER TAYLOR, W. B. WOLLEN, 
and A. 8. HARTRICK. 1s. Gd. net. 

By far the most interesting book for young people in the 
present crisis. 


HALF-HOLIDAY PASTIMES FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Written and Illustrated with nearly 200 Photographs by 
GLADYS BEATTIE CROZIER, with numerous addi- 
tional lllustrations in pen and ink. Small 4to. Cloth. Sg, net. 

Aims at showing children how to amuse themselves, both on 
wet days and fine, and every one of the many pastimes it 
describes can be carried on by the young people themselves 
without grown-up assistance. 


What Parents are in search of— 


GAMES for Playtime and Parties. 


Over Eighty Games, with and without music, for Children of all 
ages. By S. V. WILMAN., Beautifully Ulustrated in Colour 
by MARGARET TARRANT. Piano size. Decorative binding. 


3s. 6d. net. 
THE MAN-OF-WAR 


By Commander E. H. CURREY, B.N, 


THE AEROPLANE 
By GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY HARPER 
(“*Romance of Reality” Series) 


Each volume has a frontispiece in colour and 16 plates in mono- 
chrome, besides many text illustrations. About 320 pages. 
Large cr. 8vo, Attractive cloth bindings. 3s. 6d. per volume. 


A BOY’S BOOK. By JOHN LANG 


A LIFE OF NELSON 


Illustrated with 8 superb colour drawings by MONRO S. ORR. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE GOLDEN STAIRCASE. 


200 Poems for Children chosen by LOUEY CHISHOLM, 
Editor of the “Told to the Children” Series. Illustrated in Colour 
by Mrs. SPOONER. This beautiful and porniar volume is now 
for the first time issued at 3s. Gd, net (previous price 7s. 6d. net). 


ART AND NATURE, 
SIX CENTURIES OF PAINTING 
(1300-1900). 


By RANDALL DAVIES. [Illustrated with 50 Repro- 
ductions in Full Colours of Representative Masterpieces. In 
one volume. Cloth gilt. (Size 10} by 7}.) 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH YEAR 


In Three Volumes. Each sold separately. 
(1) SPRING (2) SUMMER 

(3) AUTUMN and WINTER 
By W. BEACH THOMAS and A. K. COLLETT. 12 
Drawings in Colour from some of our greatest living nature 
painters, and many Text Drawings by A. W. SEABY, Cloth, 
10s. Gd. net per vol. Volumes sold separately. 
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67 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.; and EDINBURGH. 
And of all Booksellers, 
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BLACKIE’S NEW GIFT BOOKS 





*,* Messrs. BLACKIE and SON have prepared a Booklet containing particulars of Gift- 
Eooks for Grown-ups, Boys, and Girls, and Picture Books for Young Children. This List, 
beautifully Illustrated in Colours, on Art Paper, will be posted free to any address. 





New Books by Captain Brereton. 
The Story of the Great European War down to the Battle of 
the Aisne, 


WITH FRENCH AT THE FRONT. sy 
CAPTAIN BRERETON, the famous Author of “ With 
Roberts to Candahar,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ON THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 


Illustrated. 


by JOHN DE WALTON. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, | 


olivine edges, 6s. 

A STURDY YOUNG CANADIAN. 
CHARLES M. SHELDON. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
olivine edges, 5s. 

By FLEET SURGEON T. T. JEANS, B.N. 

GUNBOAT AND GUN-RUNNER: 4 Tale of 
the Persian Gulf. Illustrated by C. M. PADDAY. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. 

A MARVELLOUS FORECAST. 

THE SEA-GIRT FORTRESS: 
Heligoland. By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
W. E. Wierutt. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

A CHINESE COMMAND: a Story of Adventure in 
Eastern Seas. Illustrated by ARCH. WEBB. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 

THE BRITISH ARMY BOOK. 
and LIEUT.-COL. FIELD, R.M.L.I. 

A descriptive account of the gallant deeds of the British Army, together 
with the story of its organization and equipment, brought down to the present 


Great War. Illustrated in colour and black-and-white, Extra crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN WEAPONS OF WAR: By Langa, 
Sea, and Air. By CYRIL HALL. Extra crown 8vo, 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A popular account of all the engines of modern destruction from rifles to 
siege-guns, from mines and submarines to bomb-dropping aeroplanes, Lllus- 
trated with the latest pictures from the seat of War. 


EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEON. py E. LEVETT. 
With 10 maps. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A BOY’S BOOK OF BATTLESHIPS. a 
splendid picture story-book for boys, illustrated by all the 
latest types of warships. The text brings the story of the 
British Navy down to the present War. Large quarto 
boards, 1s. 


TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE 
A new volume, from the pen of CYRIL HALL, entitled 


TREASURES OF THE EARTH, 
is now being added to this remarkably popular 3s. 6d. series. It 
deals with the wealth hidden in the earth and the manner of its 
extraction. The volumes previously published are: 
Conquests of Engineering. Wonders of Transport. 
Wood and What We Make of It. 


A Story of 
Illustrated by 


By PAUL DANBY 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS SERIES 


An Illustrated Series of Good Books of interest to Young and 
Old. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


HEROES OF EUROPEAN NATIONS By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 
THE ACE OF MACHINERY By Alexander Horne. 
HEROES OF EXPLORATION By A. J. Ker and C. H. Cleaver, B.A. 
HEROINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 


A new volume has leen added to this series, which was so successfully 
inaugurated last year, and each volume in which is fully illustrated, and has a 


coloured frontispiece : 


THE MASTERY OF THE AIR. 
J. CLAXTON, 2s. 64. 


A fully detailed account of the marvellously exciting story of man’s achieve- 
ments in the conquest of the air, illustrated with pictures of aeroplanes, air- 
ships, and their construction, &c. A book that is bound to fascinate both 


young and old, 


By WILLIAM 


Illustrated by 


— 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert) 
THE DAUGHTER IN POSSESSION: The 
Story of a Creat Temptation. Illustrated by G. 
DEMAIN HAMMOND, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


gilt top, 6s. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 

'A LIT TLE RADIANT GIRL. Illustrated by JOHN 

| CAMPBELL. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s, 

By MAUDE LEESON. 

| THE STEPSISTER. Illustrated by NORA 

SCHLEGEL. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s, 

By MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 

| MERIEL’S CAREER: A Tale of Literary Life 
in London. Illustrated by STANLEY DAVIS. Large 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

By BESSIE MARCHANT. 

A MYSTERIOUS INHERITANCE: A 
Story of Adventure in British Columbia. 
Illustrated by CYRUS CUNEO. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 5s. 

HELEN OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN: 
A Story of Montenegro. Illustrated by WILLIAM 
RAINEY, R.I. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

| 

/'DENVERS WILSON’S DOUBLE: A Story 
of New Mexico. Illustrated by W. DOUGLAS ALMOND, 
R.I. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

By ANGELA BRAZIL. 
|THE GIRLS OF ST. CYPRIAN’S. Ilustrated 


by STANLEY DAVIS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘THE SCHOOL BY THE SEA. 
JOHN CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated By 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE BIG BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. 
Selected and Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With 400 
lilustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by CHARLES 
ROBINSON. Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
Selected and Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With 400 
Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by CHARLES 
ROBINSON. Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BIG BOOK OF FABLES. Eiited tw 
WALTER JERROLD. With 12 Full-Page Full-Colour 
Plates, 16 Full-Page Duotone, and about 400 other Illustra- 
tions by CHARLES ROBINSON. Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. net. Epirion pg Luxg, white art vellum cloth, 
15s. net. 


HEROIC LEGENDS. Retold by AGNES CROZIER 
HERBERTSOE, and Illustrated with 16 Full-Page Coloured 
Piates by HELEN STRATTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

MORE STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. 
A further series of Scripture tales, retold for young readers 
by THEODORA WILSON WILSON, and beautifully illus- 
trated in colour by ARTHUR A. DIXON. 3s. 6d. 


OLD-TIME RHYMES. aA unique collection of old 
nursery rhymes, illustrated in a spirit of rollicking humour 
by FRANK ADAMS. With 36 Coloured Plates (mounted) 
and numerous Black-and-White designs. In handsome 
decorated cloth covers, 63. net. 


THREE JOLLY ANGLERS. a Picture-Book of 
funny drawings and rhymes. 12 Full-Page Illustrations in 
colour and designs in Black-and-White by FRANK ADAM3; 
verses by JESSIE POPE. 2s. 6d. 

ME (Baby writes a Book). A most amusing 
life-story, illustrated by S. R. PRAEGER with 24 pages in 
full colour. 2s. 6d. 
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NEWS 


HE King has been at the front during the past week, and 
as we write is still there. Indeed, it was stated in 
Friday’s newspapers that the visit, which has proved eminently 
satisfactory from every point of view, is likely to be further 
prolonged. We sincerely hope that this may be found possible. 
That the King is exceedingly glad to be at the front no one 
will of course doubt for a moment. It is equally certain that 
it is a great pleasure and source of satisfaction to the Generals, 
officers, and rank-and-file of the Army to see His Majesty in 
the field. There is always a certain sense of isolation among 
troops in action, even if they are only fifty or sixty miles from 
England, as in the present case. The sense of isolation is 
materially diminished by the presence of such a visitor as the 
Sovereign. We have dealt elsewhere with some of the per- 
sonal characteristics of the King. These characteristics are 
surely, and by no means slowly, building up in the hearts of 
his subjects and fellow-countrymen—for so we feel sure the 
King at heart regards them—goodwill and perfect confidence. 
There may have been more popular Kings than King George, 
but none ever created a firmer sense of trust in the public 
mind. 





OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@.—— 


In this context we may add that the Prince of Wales has 
been carrying out his military duties at the front with the 
energy, cood sense, alertness, and yet modesty which belong 
to him. The Military Correspondent of the Times gives in 
Friday’s iesue an interesting account of what the King’s 
soldier son has been doing. He has been under fire and 
has visited the various corps in the trenches, including the 
Indian troops. 





In the western theatre of the war there has been an almost 
complete lull during the week. This does not, of course, mean 
that there have been no fighting and no casualties, for what 
is called calm at the front is a relative term. During a 
lull the artillery duels go on with their dread toll of killed 
and wounded. No fierce attacks, however, have been made on 
either side. It appears that the line of the Allies has been 
pushed forward from Ypres and a certain amount of ground 
gained. Perhaps the chief activity in Flanders has been 
another fierce bombardment of Zeebrugge by the British 
Fleet. What has been the total result has not been stated, 
perhaps, indeed, cannot yet be estimated, but there seems 
little reason to doubt that the Navy are well satisfied with 
the fine work which they have done off the Flemish coast. A 
naval squadron of any power can if it chooses so dominate a 








flat piece of littoral that it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that nothing can live within three miles or more of the coast 
line. 


In the eastern theatre of the war it is unfortunately 
impossible to record, as last week we hoped it would be, a 
successful termination of the Russian offensive. The battle 
still hangs in the balance. The Russian communiqué from 
Petrograd published in Friday’s papers reports German 
attacks in dense columns on Tuesday at midnight against the 
Russian position north of Lodz. The attacks were, it is 
added, repulsed. Though it seems that the Russians have 
failed to do what it was hoped they would do—emmesh a 
large part of the German forces—it must not be sapposed 
that their failure to carry out a great coup means in any sense 
success for the Germans. It merely means that the Germans 
broke through the mesh, but at a terrible cost to themselves. 





What seems to have happened in this portion of the eastern 
theatre is that when the German retreating force turned, and 
making use of their lateral railways went forward again in 
very large numbers, the Russians attempted to envelop them, 
and that the envelopment very nearly succeeded. We said 
that the Germans broke through, but perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that by the violence and persistence of 
their offensive they prevented the trap, in which they found 
themselves, from working. They pressed so heavily upon 
the springs that it could not close, Though it is impossible 
to summarize accurately a position in which so many facts 
are necessarily unknown, we may hazard a guess that the 
local situation round Lodz is assuming characteristics some- 
thing like those in Flanders, The two armies are confront- 
ing each other at fairly close quarters, and neither is able 
to make progress. 


In noting the fact that the Germans have escaped the 
disaster which we hoped had overtaken them in Central 
Poland, we must not forget to point out that they have had 
to pay not merely a heavy price in men, but a heavier one 
in loss of strategic position. In order to carry out their 
offensive around Lodz they had to neglect the south-western 
or Austrian end of the vast line that stretches from the 
Roumanian border to the Baltic, with the result that on the 
Russian left—that is, in the country around Cracow—the 
advance of the Russians has been continuously successful. 
Friday’s papers, indeed, tell us that the Russian troops have 
entered a town only eight miles from Cracow. No doubt the 
siege of Cracow may delay them for some time, but if by good 
luck it falls quickly the speed of the Russian advance should be 
very greatly accelerated. 


There is no very certain news from Egypt, though there are 
plenty of rumours that the Turkish Army is nearing the 
Canal. In all probability, however, such bodies as have been 
seen in the desert are only the Bedouin fringe of the Turkish 
advance, and not in any sense formidable fighting units, It is 
likely to be some little time yet before the Turks, always slow 
movers, emerge from the desert through which presumably 
they are now struggling. No doubt the hundreds of German 
officers who are said to be with the Turkish troops are bustling 
them for all they are worth, but it is not certain what will be 
the effect of such bustling upon the moral of the Turkish 
soldiery. When the Turkish Army does emerge from the 
wilderness of sand the first thing it will want will be water, 
not only for the men, but for the horses and camels, which 
will have had to go short for several days previously. But 
unless we very much mistake the strategic position, the Turks 
will have to fight hard for the water they will need so sorely. 
This, however, is merely a guess, for, of course, no information 
has been published as to our dispositions. 
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Ali we can feel sure of is that the Turks will meet 
with a very warm reception. We have now got a large 
force in Egypt composed of Indians and British, and this 
force has been at the last moment happily increased by the 
arrival of some twenty thousand Australian and New Zealand 
troops. There ave with this force, it is said, seventy guns and 
ever seven thousand horses. This no doubt means that a 
good part of th~ Australian contingent are cavalry, and they 
are sure to be very good cavalry. Moreover, to both horses and 
men there will be nothing strange in fighting in a waterless 
country. At all events, the desert will not have any unknown 
terrors for the men accustomed to the dry portions of the bush. 


The Italian Parliament met on Thursday, and the Prime 
Minister made a long statement in which he defined the policy 
of the new Ministry and explained its attitude towards the 
war. The general effect of his speech is that Italy feels at 
present no obligation to take part in the struggle. Italy, how- 
ever, “ has vital interests to safeguard and just aspirations to 
affirm.” Her position as a Gicat Power must be maintained 
not only intact, but in such a way that it shall not be 
diminished proportionately by the possible aggrandisement of 
other States. “ Her neutrality must, therefore, not be inert 
and listless, but active and vigilant.” The Prime Minister 
went on to point out that the supreme concern of the Govern- 
ment was still in the complete preparation of the Army and 
Navy—a remark which was greeted with cheers by the 
Chamber. Italy had no aggressive aims, but she must be 
prepared in order that she might not at any time find herself 
oppressed. 


The speech as a whole seems to have been well received by 
all parties. Certainly the friends of Italy, such as we are glad 
to count ourselves, have nothing to find fault with in these 
general expressions of Italian policy. Italy is quite right to 
do the utmost she can for herself in very trying and 
dangerous circumstances. As to the best way of applying 
these agreed principles opinion will no doubt differ. The 
Italian Government, we may feel sure, have carefully con- 
sidered and determined what issue of the great contest 
will best suit Italy’s interests. Therefore the immediate 
problem for them is—‘ Is it safe simply to await passively the 
development we desire, or ought we to help to hasten that 
development by action, even though it may demand great 
sacrifices?” In other words, how far can Italy afford to rely 
upon the proverb, “ Everything comes to those who wait,” 
and how far must she temper this by remembering the other 
wise proverb, “ Providence helps those who help themselves ” ? 
We can only express the fervent hope—and we are cure it is the 
hope and desire of the whole British people—that the decision 
of the Italian Government, whatever it may be, will end well 
for Italy. 


Friday’s Times contains extracts from an interview with 
Lord Kitchener, published in the Saturday Evening Post— 
a weekly newspaper with a large circulation im all parts 
of the United States. Nothing could be better than the 
passage in which Lord Kitchener dealt with the action of the 
Germans in Belgium :— 

“War has its ethics; but if ever a soldier is to become judge of 

the behaviour of the civil population of a hostile country, if he is 
to be not only judge and jury, but the inflicter of punishment, 
why, then, to my conception, he loses his proper ordained 
functions as soldier and becomes executioner. If that standard 
is to prevail throughout the world we cease to enlist soldiers, we 
enrol, instead, hired executioners. Years ago in the Sudan I was 
called on to fight an enemy who practised this code, but that 
enemy was a savage, so-called, and the Germans, they themselves 
tell us, are exclusive owners of the highest civilization the world 
has ever seen.” 
All Englishmen will feel proud that the most famous of living 
English soldiers should bave so nobly vindicated the soldier's 
honour and the soldier’s profession. It is a message to the 
world for which we are all grateful. 


Asked how long the war would last, Lord Kitchener 
replied :— 

“ Not less than three years. It will end only when Germany is 
thoroughly defeated, not before—defeated on land and sea. That 
the Allies will win is certain. ‘hat for us to win will require a 
minimum period of three years is, I think, probable. It might 
last longer, it might end sooner. It can end in only one way. If 
Germany gives up sooner so much the better for Germany and for 
us and for the world. If three years are required for the under- 
taking, or more than three years, the world will find that we for 
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our part are prepared to go on, determined to go on, certain - 
on. In any event, the war cau have but one outcome—one ultimate 


conclusion.” 


Here again the country has cause to be grateful to Lord 
Kitchener for his brave and sensible words, and for bis avoid 
ance of that easy optimism which offers so many temptations 
to popular soldiers. Whether Lord Kitchener’s exact i 
table will prove correct or not does not matter. The essential 
thing is that he is not afraid to “depress the public mind” 
and to tellus the truth as he sees it. If the war is to last 
three years, we shall want not a million more men, but at least 
two million more. That is the practical lesson of Lord 
Kitchener's statement, and we trust the Government and 
the nation will heed it in good time. 





: Another potent reminder of the need for men is to be found 
in “ Eyewitness’s ” contribution to Friday’s papers. After 
passage describing in generous, but, we are convinced, not top 
generous, terms the courage and soldierly qualities of 
Germany’s new levies, he proceeds as follows :— 

“This war is going to be one of exhaustion; and after the 
regular armies of the belligerents have done their work, it will be 
upon the measures taken to prepare and utilize the raw material 
of the manhood of the countries concerned that final success will 
depend. This implies trained men—hundreds of thousands of 
trained and disciplined men.” 

We naturally find great satisfaction in so powerful a confirma. 
tion of the views which we have endeavoured to keep before 
our readers since the beginning of the war. More men, and 
only more men, can prevent a prolongation of the war, which 
may ruin us asa vation almost as certainly us defeat in the field, 





On Friday week in the Commons Mr. Churchill reviewed 
the work of the Navy. His most important announcement 
was that there will be an accession of fifteen battleships by 
the end of 1915, as compared with a maximum reinforcement 
of three battleships in Germany. We could afford to lose a 
super-Dreadnought a month and still retain the superiority 
we had at the beginning of the war. Mr. Churchill gave 
reasons for not discussing particular events which had been 
the subject of eriticism, and these reasons were fully accepted 
by Mr. Bonar Law. He then congratulated the country on 
the fact that the losses of the mercantile marine had been 
only 19 per cent. The estimate before the war bad been 
5 per cent. The danger from mines was being further 
restricted. Lie set the question of invasion aside with the 
remark that it would be an enterprise full of danger. There 
was no cause to complain of attrition in the Fleet from wear 
and tear. The refits were being regularly conducted, and the 
health of the enilors was nearly twice as good as in peace, 
There was nowhere ground for anxiety. Even if we were 
single-handed, we could continue to draw supplics and 
transport our troops wherever they were needed. 








Mr. Lloyd George on the same day surveyed the financial 
situation. The war loan bad been over-subscribed, and thus 
Britain had raised the largest sum ever raised in any country, 
and tbat without employing Germany’s expedients in floating 
a much emailer loan at a higher rate of interest. The feature 
of the Joan had been the enormous number of small applicants 
—nearly a hundred thousand, as compared with the twenty-five 
thousand for the Boer War loan. The first allotments would 
go to these patriotic small applicants. The £350,000,000 to 
£500,000,000 worth of bills of exchange bid all been disposed 
of in the ordinary course, with the exception of £50,000,000, 
which would remain “in cold storage” until the end of the 
war. The loss on the whole transaction would not be equal to 
the cost of a single week of carrying on the war. No foreigner 
could point to a bill of any established house which bad been 
dishonoured. The British money market was in a better 
position than any other in the world. While we were borrow- 
ing for a war costing us from £3v0,000,009 to £500,000,000 a 
year, other countries were coming to us to borrow. The 
balance in the Bank of Engiand at the beginning of the war 
was £26,000,000. We did not suspend the Bank Act or gold 
payments, and the gold in the Bank now amounted to 
£85,500,000. The House adjourned till February 2nd, and the 
House of Lords adjourned till January 6th. 








The papers of Monday published a long despatch from Sir 
John French. It is dated November 20th, and covers the 
British operations in the region of Ypres and Armentitres 
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ince the beginning of October. Early in October Sir John 
Fieach was impressed by the necessity of outflanking, if 

ossible, the enemy to the north. This view was laid before 
ue Joffre, who assented. The consequent movement of 
our troops was begun on October 3rd and ended on 
October 19th. In the new position a vital question soon 
arose—Whether it was better to strengthen the line in order 
to secure the ground of hardly pressed troops, or to extend 
the line in order to prevent a wide turning movement by the 
Germans. The latter course was adopted. The risks were 
admitted, but Sir John French knew wiat he could expect of 
his men. He says:— : 

“J fully realized the difficult task which lay before us, and the 
onerous réle which the British Army was called upon to fulfil. 
That success has been attained, and all the enemy’s desperate 
attempts to break through our line frustrated, is duo entirely to 
the marvellous fighting power and the indomitable courage and 
tenacity of officers, non-commissioned officers, and men. No more 
arduous task has ever been assigned to British soldiers; and in 
all their splendid history there is no instance of their having 
answered so magnificently to the desperate calls which of necessity 
were made upon them.” . 

Progress with the proposed British flanking movement was, 
in fact, seen to be impossible, and Sir John French recognized 
that the most he could do was to hold his positions with his 
thin lines till French reinforcements arrived from the south. 
The principal German attempt to break through in October 
was on the 3lst. Of this attempt Sir John French writes :— 

“JT was present with Sir Douglas Haig at Hooge between two 

and three o’clock on this day, when the 1st Division were retiring. 
I regard it as the most critical moment in the whole of this great 
battle. The rally of the Ist Division and the recapture of the 
village of Gheluvelt at such a time was fraught with momentous 
consequences. If any one unit can be singled out for special 
praise it is the Worcesters.” 
Evervwhere the line, before and after that day, was held with 
insufficient reserves, and sometimes gaps were filled only by 
calling up men who did not strictly belong to the firing line 
at all. 


The Germans throughout were in greatly superior numbers. 
(We may menticn here that the Military Correspondent of the 
Times has estimated that three millions of trained Germans 
have been in the western theatre during this period, and that 
therefore only one million have been opposed to the Russians. 
But of course the Russians also have the Austrians and the 
Turks on their hands.) Of the attacks by the Prussian Guard, 
who arrived about November 10th with orders from the 
Emperor to break through at all costs, Sir John French 
says :— 

“Throughout this trying period Sir Douglas Haig, ably 
assisted by his Divisional and Brigade Commanders, held the line 
with marvellous tenacity and undaunted courage, Words fail me 
to express the admiration I feel for their conduct, or my sense of 
the incalculable services they rendered. I venture to predict that 
their deeds during these days of stress and trial will furnish some 
of the most brilliant chapters which will be found in the military 
history of our time.” 

Referring to various branches of the Service, apart from 
the Regular infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers, all of 
whom are handsomely eulogized, Sir John French mentions 
first the Flying Corps. He does not consider it advisable to 
discuss their work in detail, but he says that nearly every day 
new methods are discovered for employing them. Their 
development, he says, has been “quite extraordinary,” and no 
efforts should be spared to increase their numbers and equip- 
ment. As for the Territorials, he says that their work “has 
imbued me with the highest hope as to the value and help of 
Territorial troops generally.” Finally, the Cyclists of the 
Signal Corps are said to have been splendidly efficient and 
undismayed by difficulty or danger. Never in the history of 

war has a leader been better pleased with his men. But we 
must add that we do not suppose that troops have ever been 
better pleased with their leader. Of his own ability, energy, 
and initiative Sir John French says nothing, yet those things 
are the mainspring of all the glorious achievements he 
records. 

We much regret to record the death of Rear-Admiral A. T. 
Mahan, the famous American naval writer. Born in 1840, he 
entered the United States Navy in 1856. He took part in 
blockades during the Civil War, but for the most part his 

carecr was unadventurous. In 1887 he began to deliver his 


first course of lectures before the Naval War College, and it 


wonderfully illuminating book, The Influence of Sea Power on 
History. This book has not only determined thought on the 
importance of sea power all over the world; it has influenced 
the naval policy of all the Great Powers. No other writer has 
ever caught and fixed the significance of sea power as Mahan 
did. He showed thut its influence is always there, even in the 
most unlikely circumstances. 


On Wednesday General De Wet was captured, and the 
South African rebellion was thus brought a long step nearer 
to itsend. With fifty-two followers he was surrounded in a 
farm, and the party surrendered without further fighting—an 
inglorious termination to De Wet’s career of military resource 
and slipperiness. In a leading article we have quoted passages 
from the French Yellow Book which expose the German 
method of making secret allies for themselves in foreign 
countries. The South African rebellion was no doubt largely 
due to German money and intrigue. But the evil has turned 
to good, for South Africa is now aware of her own loyalty and 
unity, and it is safe to say that the days of rebellion will not 
return. 


The German Chancellor delivered an extraordinary harangue 
in the Reichstagon Wednesday. Turkey had joined Germany 
because she knew that only thus could she preserve “ her right 
to control ber own destiny.” As though Germany had not 
annexed that right long ago! The Chancellor then declared 
that, while Russia was superficially responsible for the war, the 
real author of it was Britain. The British Government could 
have declared at Petrograd “that England would not allow a 
Continental war.” Then there would have been no war. 
How very simple! But the Chancellor omitted to say 
that when Sir Edward Grey proposed a Conference to 
draw up a settlement Germany was the only Power which 
would not agree to it, or that a settlement had after all 
been nearly reached at Petrograd between Russia and Austria 
when Germany herself suddenly ended all possibility of keep- 
ing the peace. The Chancellor then went on to say that the 
“guilt” of Belgium in plotting with Britain had been 
established. This was a reference, no doubt, to the fact that 
notes of a discussion between Belgian and British officers 
as to what sort of co-operation there could be between their 
two countries if Belgium were invaded were discovered at 
Brussels. The effrontery of pretending that plans for defend- 
ing Belgium from wrongdocers were a guilty intrigue needs no 
emphasizing. The speech was altogether a very painful and 
humiliating performance. 


The Press Bureau announced on Wednesday that the 
decision (originally taken in accordance with the wish of the 
French Government) to exclude correspondents from the lines 
of the Allied Armies has been relaxed. The French and 
British Governments will in conjunction choose certain corre- 
pondents who will be allowed to visit the lines, apparently for 
a limited period. 





Dr. Charles Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has written to the New York Times a most able 
letter on “The Sources and the Outcome of the European 
War.” He finds the prime cause of the catastrophe, as all 
sane men must, in Germany’s “desire for world-empire,” 
supported by what he terms “the religion of valour and 
worship of a mystical conception of the State.” That is a 
wonderfully concise definition of the bed-rock of the German 
horror. We see a nation rendered mad by dwelling too much 
on abstractions. As Mme. de Staél said: “Thought which 
calms other peoples inflames the minds of the Germans.” 
For example, the very simple lawyer-like working hypothesis 
that State sovereignty is a thing absolute and illimitable 
went straight to the head of Treitschke like new wine, and 
made him hold that the State could do no wrong, and that 
anything and everything, no matter how great a violation of 
human rights were involved, might be done in the name of the 
safety of the State. Again, the plea of necessity in war bas 
turned many German military writers—naturally, we do not 
doubt, humane men—into fiends. How much better is the stupid 
Englishman who cannot quite understand these abstractions, 
or who, at any rate, when they are about to involve him in an 
atrocity scratches his head and says: “It can’t be right to 
push the thing quite as far as that!” 








was these lectures which became in their revised form the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE KING AT THE FRONT. 


HAT a comfort it is to have a King who at a great 
crisis can act simply and sincerely, without trying 
tea make capital for himself or for the supposed interests 
ef his dynasty, or, what is of more importance, without 
trying to pose as a national hero. Though it is easy 
enough to formulate such maxims of good sense and 
good taste on paper, we may be sure that it is by no 
means easy for a King, especially for a Constitutional King, 
to carry them into practice. In the first place, a King is 
naturally haunted by the thought that people may think 
he is not doing enough and not showing enough con- 
cern in hours of peril, but is taking things tvo easily. 
This natural desire not to appear cold or indifferent is 
sure to be strengthened by the appeals of flatterers and 
other interested people to assert himself, to take the lead, 
and to do this or that unwise act. The King, then, might 
very well be excused for taking a wrong step and doing 
something foolish. It says a very great deal for King 
George’s judgment that during the past four months he 
bas done nothing of the sort. We can well imagine that 
be himself would explain this by saying that he had never 
been under any temptation to act otherwise since the war 
began. But that, if we may say so with all respect, is 
his chief claim to our admiration and gratitude. It is 
because he is not a self-seeking, self-opinionated, self- 
conscious, self-centred, or, in a word, selfish person, but a 
man simple, straightforward, and sincere, that he has found 
no temptation to step out of his natural place in the Con- 
stitution and pose, like his Imperial brother in Germany, 
as a War Lord. He has the wisdom to see that, though 
under a democratic Constitution like ours the Sovereign 
kas no showy or sensational duties assigned to him, he 
has duties which no one else could perform, and which 
#f well and truly performed may be of the highest service 
to the State. 

But while it is right to point out that the King’s 
personal character fits him specially for his post, it must 
not be supposed that his path is easy to tread, or free 
from many anxious doubts and difficulties. The King is 
bound to have his own opinion of events and policy, even 
though he cannot bend matters to his own will, but is 
obliged to follow the advice of his Ministers. In ordinary 
times the King, as a good patriot, may feel sorry to sea 
things going, as he thinks, wrong; but as the responsibility 
is not his there is no need for him to do more than record 
his regret at a false step. It is a very different matter in 
® great crisis to see things being done which ought not to 
be done, and things being left undone which ought to be 
dune. Yet even here the King must temper his care for the 
common weal with discretion, and must be content to stand 
aside. No doubt a situation might arise where it would be 
the King’s duty in war to resist his Ministers, and use the 
theoretical and dormant powers of the Sovereign in order 
to save the nation. Though it is most unlikely that an 
opportunity for such action will ever occur, it is possible 
to conceive circumstances that would justify the King 
undertaking revolutionary action of the kind we have hinted 
at. For example, in the case of a war going badly for a 
time, we can imagine a section of the people clamouring 
for a dangerous, even a disgraceful peace. We can 
further imagine such people obtaining control of the 
Government, and in this way a situation of infinite 
danger resulting. In that extreme case we can quite well 
understand the King using all the old machinery of the 
prerogative to insist on the people as a whole being fully 
and fairly consulted before peace was agreed to. In the 
imagined case the King would only have done his duty 
in insisting that the people must be consulted before a 
eurrender of any portion of their birthright was accom- 
plished. As we have said, however, these are very unlikely 
circumstances, and happily need not concern us now except 
as ap exercise in pure speculation. ‘Tbe nation is united as 
it has never been before in its history, and the conclusion 
of an ignominious peace is unthinkable. 

Apart from the higher considerations with which we 
have dealt above, it is impossible for the ordinary English- 
man not to be delighted with the good taste and good 
breeding as well as the sincerity with which the King has 
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acted throughout the war. Burke bade us so to be 
patriots as not to forget we are gentlemen. That, again 
is an easy thing to say and not always an easy thing to 
do, for undoubtedly there are many men who in the excite. 
ment of a great crisis cannot help showing a vein of coarse. 
ness in their fibre which no one had perceived before, 
Great events bring out great and good qualities, or 
mean and bad qualities, according as they predominatg 
in the individual. The King unquestionably has known 
how to be a patriot without forgetting that he is g 
gentleman, and has shown us “an exact example.” TIlig 
speeches, his messages, and in fact all his public utter. 
ances, have been characterized by a perfection of manners 
which cannot but be applauded. There has never been any 
false rhetoric, any tawdry metaphors, or anything, indeed, 
which was not in perfect keeping with the characteristics of 
an English gentleman. We are not going to labour our 
point by detailed comparisons with the leader of the 
nation’s enemies ; but when wa read the Kaiser's Imperial 
messages and manifestoes we cannot help thanking 
Heaven that to the bitterness of war is not added for 
us the bitterness of having to blush repeatedly for 
our Sovereign’s taste. And here again one feels that 
the King’s good breeding is not due to any studied effort 
upon his part, but to his natural character, to his innate 
sense of what is good form. 

It is not necessary for us to express our great satis. 
faction that the King should have gone over to visit 
the troops in France, and should have visited them in 
so unostentatious and natural a way. That, we feel 
certain, will have been thoroughly appreciated by the 
troops themselves. But the King’s action, remember, was 
only the sequel to what he had been doing from the very 
beginning of August. The King did not have a sudden 
impulse to see his troops, or suddenly awake to the 
fact that the men were suffering in the trenches, and 
feel that it would be a good idea to run across and 
see them. From the very first moment the King took 
the war seriously, and recognized that he had a great 
function to perform in encouraging the new levies and 
making them understand how great was the duty they 
were performing. It is not too much to say that the King 
at this moment knows the Army as a whole, that vast 
Army which is preparing itself throughout the length 
and breadth of the land to make its great spring, better 
than any of his generals, better even than the Secretary 
of State for War. There is hardly a unit with which 
the King has not come into personal contact. He has 
made it his business to move constantly among his 
troops, and to see for himself the human material of 
which they are made. From time to time accounts have 
appeared of the King’s inspections in the newspapers, 
but they have given no real idea of what the King has 
performed in his work of encouragement. The men of the 
new Army are no more lackeys and courtiers than 
the men of the Regular Army, but unquestionably 
they do feel great personal pride in being inspected by the 
King, for they know that he has the heart and instinct of 
a soldier and understands soldiers and their ways. ‘They 
are not to him as to some Monarchs, instruments of policy 
or of pride—spectacular creatures whose essential purpose 
is the glorification of the Sovereign. He sees in them, 
though of course from a higher standpoint, what the 
company officer sees: men and brothers in arms, who are 
engaged in the great task of maintaining our national 
existence—men sanctified by their willingness to lay 
down their lives if need bo for their country. There is 
a very sincere and straightforward understanding between 
the men in the ranks and George V. The King is a true 
sailor and soldier, and would be the last man to want to 
spoil or pamper the men of the Fleet or the men of the 
Army; but we may be sure also that in a wise and 
reasonable way he is the best friend -they have, and that 
his influence will always be directed towards their welfare. 





THE POLICY OF MYSTIFICATION. 


E congratulate the Morning Post—and also the 
Times, the Daily News, and cther newspapers 

which had previously alluded to the matter—upon its 
courage and public spirit in making the protest contained 
in its leading article of Thursday against the policy 
of mystification. The Morning Post took for its peg the 
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fact that any person who reads an American newspaper 


at his club, or takes in an American newspaper for 

himself, may see there a full and circumstantial account 

f a certain undisclosed naval mishap now a month 
sla « Everything is there—date, circumstances, the 
narratives of eyewitnesses.” We may add, moreover, 
that he may actually see photographs of what happened. 
There lies before us as we write a copy | of Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper for November 26th with a 
photograph of the incident in question. Underneath the 
shotograph is a short account of what occurred and a 
statement of how the news was suppressed, which ends 
with these words: “This leads to the suspicion that other 
marine disasters may have been suppressed also.” As a 
matter of fact, we do not believe that there has been any 
suppression of other British naval disasters. Indeed, we 
will go further and say that we are certain that there has 
been none, at all events, in regard to any event of conse- 
quence, and that 1 was only the happy chance that there 
were no casualties in the disaster which caused the 
Admiralty to cherish the belief that they would be justi- 
fied in withholding news of the event—or, rather, which 
gave them an excuse for so managing affairs that the news 
leaked out through the American Press, instead of being 
boldly announced here as soon as it was certain that it 
would not be of any special advantage to the enemy. 

We are not going to say anything more as to the details 
of this particular incident, partly because the Morning 
Post has dealt with them fully and faithfully, and partly 
because in all probability the Admiralty will now have to 
tell the whole story. And conceivably, though it is difficult to 
imagine the exact manner, some defence for the Admiralty 
may yet be disclosed. We prefer to take this opportunity of 
dealing with the Censorship as a whole, and the wider 
problems involved. Asa preliminary let us say that we 
have not ourselves suffered from the Censorship at all. 
We have never submitted, and have never been asked to 
submit, any article to the Press Bureau. Such censorship 
as has been exercised in our columns has been the purely 
voluutary censorship which is exercised at all times, whether 
in war or in peace, by every editor who has any sense of 
public duty, and that remark, we believe, applies to the 
whole British Press, daily and weekly. We have, of 
course, constantly asked ourselves whether it would be 
wise on general grounds to make this or that comment, 
or whether we ought to refrain from comment which we 
thought sound in itself because we knew or believed it to 
run counter to the Government view, and to be likely to 
interfere with their action and policy. Our feeling was 
that, as the Government and not we were responsible 
for the conduct of the war, it was our business as good 
citizens to support their action, even when we did not 
think it wise. There can be only one driver of a coach, 
and as long as he is on the box he must bo trusted, 
and no effort must be made to jog his elbow or snatch 
at the reins. For example, there are certain things 
which we believe it would be to the public interest to say 
about foreign States, and which it would be practically 
impossible for the Government to suppress even under the 
most exaggerated interpretation of the rights of the 
Censor; but these comments we have not made on 
the ground just given—that it is the Government who 
are responsible for foreign affairs, and we must not do 
anything which in their opinion, whether right or wrong 
is no matter, would injure or weaken them in the difficult 
task before them. 

In other words, the censorship we have imposed upon 
ourselves, our staff, and our correspondents has been of an 
auxiliary and co-operative character. But though we have 
acquiesced, and still mean to acquiesce, in these legitimate 
forms of the Censorship, we hold with the Morning Post 
that the time has come to protest against an illegitimate 
use of its powers. What we mean by an illegitimate 
use can easily be explained. The Government have a 
perfect right to suppress all nows the publication of 
which could be of the slightest use to the enemy, 
and might jeopardise, no matter how remotely, the 
safe carrying out of some piece of naval, military, or 
diplomatic strategy. They have a right to call for journal- 
istic co-operation here, and when they have called for it, 
as they surely must acknowledge, they have never met 
with any opposition. Unfortunately, however, the Govern- 
ment go beyond this demand to control news and 








comment. They apparently claim the right to withhold 
any news which might have a depressing effect upon 
public opinion here—news likely to make people think that 
our position is insecure, or that the enemy is gaining ground. 
News the effect of which might be to cause national 
anxiety must, in their view, be withheld as sternly as infor- 
mation likely to be of use to the enemy in the field or in the 
regions of diplomacy. If it is said that the news of the 
navai loss was kept back first to mislead the Germans, and 
later to prevent the Turks being encouraged to attack us 
ata moment when we had suffered injury, we have only 
one observation to make. The Censor has now kept the 
matter secret for a week after the Germans knew it. 
The Government are therefore estopped from using the 
line of defence just mentioned. From the moment when 
the Germans knew, the Government's only reason for con- 
cealment would seem to have been the fear of creating 
panic here. 

It is in this extension of the policy of the Censorship 
that, in our opinion, a fatal error has been made. It has 
led straight to what we have described as the policy of 
mystification, and must be protested against on the very 
ground which the Government presumably allege as their 
defence—the danger of creating a serious panic. Though, 
as our readers know, we have always been consistently in 
favour of making the country face the true perils of the 
position, and have pointed out that what the Government 
call panic is not panic at all, but merely the refusal to 
indulge in a dangerous optimism, we fully recognize that a 
condition of public opinion might arise which would be 
injurious to the proper conduct of the war. But the 
way to prevent this condition of dangerous panic is to 
tell the truth. The way to encourage such dangerous 
panic is to suppress the truth, and thereby allow the 
growth of daugerous rumours. There is the essential 
peril. A properly instructed nation, a nation which knows 
that the Government will tell it the truth, however 
unpalatable it may be, may feel gloomy and unhappy, but 
it willnot be awed by rumours. It will know that it has 
been told, and will always be told, the worst, and that, at 
any rate, things are not “even worse than they look.” On 
the other band, a nation that has once recognized that things 
are kept from it, not because publication would help the 
enemy, but because of the fear that the country would be 
alarmed, is a nation in deadly peril. Its plight is desperate, 
for it is a nation which cannot be reassured, even when 
things, as so often must be the case, are not nearly as 
bad as they seem. When a Government try to reassure 
a nation that has previously been mystified and 
suffered from an economy of truth, people are only 
too likely to fall into the extreme of pessimism 
and say: “Don’t mock us with your words of com- 
fort. We know we cannot trust them. We know 
you have been in the habit of keeping things from us 
because they were disagreeable. You can judge how your 
reassuring phrases strike us now. You have kept us in 
the dark before, and how do we know you are not keeping 
us in the dark now? It is no good for you to assert that 
you have never told us false news. Your suppression of 
the true news was quite enough for us.”” Yet all the time 
the Government’s reassurances might be perfectly sound and 
true. No blunder could possibly be greater than that of 
suppressing the truth for fear of its consequences, not upon 
the enemy, but upon our own people. 

Another example of the woeful folly of the policy of 
mystification is the way in which the Government are 
dealing with the preparations for invasion. These pre- 
parations, in all human probability, will not now be 
needed. Nevertheless, all wiso men are agreed that the 
Government are perfectly right, and are doing their 
duty in a very sensible and thorough way, in insisting 
on precise and extensive preparations being made. But 
why on earth should those preparations be made in a hole- 
and-corner way, and without being explained to the people 
at large? If the answer was: “ Because we do not want 
our enemies to know the way in which we mean to deal 
with a raid,” there would be sense in the secrecy ; and no 
doubt there are certain matters of detail in regard to 
which complete secrecy will have to be practised. Every 
one knows, however, that in regard to the preparations 
of which we are speaking tuis is not the ground for 
secrecy. The reason why the Government have not spoken 
out, and have not allowed their representatives, like the 
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Lords-Lieutenant and other local notables, to speak out, is 
their fear of depressing the nation or of producing panic. 
There is nothing whatever in a statement of the general 
principles upon which the defence of the realm is being 
organized which can be useful tothe enemy. On the other 
hand, it would, we are convinced, have an excellent effect 
upon public opinion here. In the first place, it would 
make the population as a whole muderstand the part they 
would have to play, and would show them how they 
could best co-operate with the authorities—which they are 
most willing to do. Next, it would have an excellent 
effect in making them realize, which undoubtedly they 
do not at present, the seriousness of the war. It would, 
further, be a great help in bringing home to people the 
character of that call to arms which the Government 
are continually making to the nation. At present the 
Government tell us that they must have more men, but 
refrain from letting it be known how great is the need for 
men, and bow perilous is our position till we get them. 
A statement by Ministers as to the general principles under 
which the Acts for the defence of the realm are being 
administered would send thousands of men to the colours 
who now are convinced that they are not wanted, and that, 
therefore, they need not trouble their heads any more about 
the war. “The Government,” they argue, “ would tell us fast 
enough if things were really dangerous. They have never 
told us there is any danger to these islands, and that must 
be because there is not any. If things get worse, however, 
and they do tell us there is danger, of course we shall go 
to the assistance of the country. Till then why be fools 
and throw up good jobs? Business is brisk, the country is 
in no peril, and all is well. Let the croakers croak. We 
need not worry as long as the men at the top, who 
must know ten times as much as the croakers, keep 
quiet.” 

Unfortunately we fear it will take some time before the 
Governmeut can completely reassure the country in this 
matter of the suppression of news. If they are wise, 
however, they will begin to do so at once. The 
Prime Minister should tell the country that the question 
of the Censorship and the Press Bureau has been 
reconsidered, and that in future no news of any sort will 
be withheld merely because it is likely to cause depres- 
sion here. The Censorship would, of course, be used 
as drastically as ever in regard to information which 
might help the enemy. Again, depressing news, if 
false, would be promptly contradicted by the Govern- 
ment. Such contradictions, we may note, would be 
all the more readily believed when the Government 
had pledged themselves not to suppress bad news. Mean- 
while the country would soon find out if it were being 
deceived by false rumours, and would visit its displeasure 
upon those who circulated such infamies. The fact that 
the Governmert were not doing anything to stifle news or 
eomment because it was of a depressing nature would not, 
ef course, prevent them from putting all the information 
they had at the service of the public through the Press. 
By this we mean that newspapers should still be allowed, 
as of course they are now, the freest access to the Press 
Bureau, and should be encouraged to ask whether pieces of 
information they had obtained were true or not, and 
whether in the Government’s opinion it would be injurious 
to publish them. The Government can, we are sure, rely 
upon the Press to take a perfectly sound and patriotic line 
im regard to sensational rumours. A newspaper which 
disgraced itself by the persistent publication of false news 
would soon sink under the weight of its own ill-doing. 





THE WASTE OF WAR. 


ARIOUS attempts have been made to estimate the 
cost of the present war, not only to this country, but 

to all the Powers engaged. One of the latest of these 
estimates has been communicated to the Nineteenth 
Century by M. Yves Guyot. This distinguished French 
economist begins by trying to calculate the actual cash 
outgoings required for the maintenance of the troops in 
the field. He assumes that the total number of men under 
arms is not less than, roughly, 18,000,000, and that the 
average cost involved is not less than 10s. per man per day. 
On this basis he arrives at the figure of £9,000,000 a day 
as the direct money cost of the armies engaged. The 
figure may or may not be accurate, but, whether the total 
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be £5,000,000 a day or £10,000,000 a day, it does not Cov 
the whole problem. : ™ 

To begin with, as M. Guyot points out, allowance must 
be made for the fact that in any case these 18.000 000 
men have to be fed and clothed at the expense of the rest 
of the world. Also the money spent by the State y on 
their families, which, especially in the case of Gran 
Britain, is a very important item, would have had to be 
otherwise provided. A considerable deduction ought 
therefore to be made from the £9,000,000, or whatever 
the precise figure may be, before we arrive at the true 
cash cost of the war. But, on the other hand, there must 
be added to the account the loss incurred by the 
diversion of 18,000,000 adult men from the production 
of wealth to the destruction of one another, and 
the simultaneous destruction of wealth. To estimate 
this factor is practically impossible. M. Guyot makes 
an attempt based upon the average of wages earned 
in the countries concerned in the war. This method 
of calculation cannot, however, give any conclusive 
results, for it is notorious that the absence of these adult 
workers has not caused a proportionate reduction in the 
output of industry. This is one of what may be called the 
curiosities of economics. In the abstract one would 
assume that, if a hundred men are employed in an industry 
and fifty enlist in the Army, the output would be reduced 
fifty per cent. In practice it is not so. There is alwaysa 
margin not only of human strength, but of indu trial 
organization, and in every country at the present time a 
great many industries are being carried on almost at their 
full strength, though they bave lost a considerable per- 
centage of the workpeople normally employed. It is ouly 
where the percentage of absentees becomes so great that 
the industry has to be stopped altogether that there is any 
very heavy reduction in output. This, of course, has hap- 
pened a great deal both in France and in Germany, and much 
less in Great Britain. But even in France and in Germany 
the available evidence show that a great deal of the industrial 
life is still going on. Indeed, as far as can be learnt, the 
interruption to industry in Germany is less due to the 
demands of the Army for men than to the failure to 
receive raw materials owing to the blockade of German 
sea commerce. 

Another point which M. Guyot attempts to measure 
by the standard of the pound sterling is the loss 
of human capital owing to the deaths in war. He quotes 
the figures of a French actuary, who estimates the capital 
value of a man at so many pounds sterling according to 
his nationality, and he multiplies this by the anticipated 
destruction of life. But figures of this kind are necessarily 
so vague that it is not worth while to quote M. Guyot’s 
results. One can, in fact, only deal in such a matter as 
this with general considerations, and on these M. Guyot, 
as in all his writings, is extremely interesting. He quotes, 
for example, John Stuart Mill’s fairly well known observa- 
tion upon the promptitude with which countries that 
have been devastated by war recover in times of peace. 
Mill argued that this was partly due to the fact that the 
wealth destroyed was in any case destined for destruction. 
When we are considering an agricultural country this 
generalization is largely true, for the crops that the enemy 
tramples into the mud would in any event have been con- 
sumed within the course ofa few months, and if only leisure is 
left for ploughingand sowing the next year’s crops will spring 
up as plentifully as,and perhaps more plentifully than, before. 
When, however, we are dealing with a highly industrialized 
country this consideration is much further from the truth. 
If a factory is burnt down there will be a net loss of 
capital, for even if the factory was beginning to get oub 
of date it would probably have served for a considerable 
number of years before, in the normal course, it would 
have required renewal. The same considerations are also 
obviously true of dwelling-houses. The destruction which 
the Germans have wrought in the towns and villages they 
have occupied is a net loss to the world. Before the war 
began these aspects of war had impressed the minds of 


os 


many writers even more than now appears to be justifiable. 
We had, for example, the famous book of the Russian 
writer M. Jean Bloch, who, at the end of the nineteenth 
century,demonstrated tohis own satisfaction that a European 
war would not take place, because it would involve such 
wholesale destruction and such a universal increase of 
prices that normal human life would become impossible. 
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M. Bloch was followed by Mr. Norman Angell. Events 
have shown the complete unsoundness of these calcu- 
lations. So far from prices reaching a prohibitive point, 
they have as the war proceeded continued to fall, and a 
good <= American and other speculators have suffered 

‘dingly. 

ar oe speculators who are likely to suffer are, 

unfortunately, the British Government. Commenting the 

other day in the House of Commons upon the economic 
measures taken by the Government, Mr. Austen 

Chamberlain very wisely said that, if he had intended to 

criticize the Government, he would have criticized them for 

doing too much rather than for doing too little. The story of 
the dealings of the Government with the sugar question 
would alone suffice to justify that remark, At the beginning 
of the war the Cabinet got into a panic about the price of 
sugar. The price was rising, and the members of the 

Cabinet, forgetting all the economic knowledge which they 

used to display so freely on the platform when combating 

Tariff Reform, persuaded themselves that unless they did 

something drastic the price of sugar would rise toa famine 

point. They forgot that whenever the price of any 
staple commodity rises two things are certain to 
occur. First, there will be some reduction in the demand, 
and secondly, there will be an increase in the supply. If 
the Government had merely sat still and watched the 
price of sugar rising, sugar would have poured into this 
country from all parts of the world till the price fell again. 

Indeed, that has happened in spite of the panic purchases 

made by the Government, The whole matter was entrusted 

to Mr. McKenna, who established in this country a 

Government monopoly of sugar, and bought up large 

quantities from various parts of the world at high 

prices. Mr. McKenna’s sugar is now being resold in 
the United Kingdom at prices calculated to allow the 

Government a small profit on their purchase, or, at any rate, 

to avoid, if possible, a loss. At the present time the 

Government are charging 27s. or 28s. a hundredweight for 

the sugar they are selling to the confectioners and cther 
sugar purchasers. Sugar of equally good quality can at 

this moment be bought in New York for 18s. 3d. a 

hundredweight. Adding the duty of 1s. 10d. and about 

1s, for freight, we get just over 21s.,as compared with the 
Government 27s. or 28s. 

laced with this situation, the Government have done what 

all Governments in a difficulty do. They have had recourse 
to their compulsory powers, and have prohibited the 
importation of sugar into the United Kingdom on the 
pretext of preventing the sale of German sugar. That 
it is important, as far as possible, to prevent Germany 
exporting sugar as a means of paying for the com- 
modities she requires is beyond question, and this is a 
sufficient reason for prohibiting the importation of sugar 
into Great Britain from countries which habitually import 
German sugar. But it is not a sufficient reason for 
prohibiting the importation of sugar from countries like 
Java and the West Indies, which never purchase German 
sugar at all. Indeed, it is clear that if Mr. McKenna’s 
stock of sugar ran low, he would himself have to import 
sugar, 80 that in effect the purpose of the present pro- 
hibition is to bolster up a bad speculation made by the 
Government in a moment of panic. This is a striking 
illustration of the way in which pre-war calculations as to 
the economic results of war have been entirely upset by 
post-war experiences. Instead of economic life being 
completely destroyed, as M. Bloch and Mr. Norman Angell 
prophesied, it is still going on even in Continental 
countries which are feeling the full terrors of war. The 
young men are in the fighting line, but the old men and 
the women are to a very large extent carrying on the agri- 
culture and the industries of the combatant countries. It 
is only, as above mentioned, where the veins and arteries 
of commerce are cut by means of British sea power, that 
industry is being brought to a real standstill. 

As regards the position after the war, M. Guyot 
calculates that Germany will be in a position to bear 
without being ruined a Debt much larger than her 
present one. This is a very important consideration 
in view of the indemnity which the Allied Powers, 
if they are the victors, must insist upon obtaining 
from Germany for the destruction she has wrought 
in Belgium, in France, and in Poland. There is another 
Consideration which is perhaps even more important, 


and M. Guyot does right to lay stress upon it. Until 
the outbreak of war Germany was able to extend her 
commerce and her influence in all parts of the world by 
the persistent energy of her people working in foreign 
countries, sometimes as clerks, sometimes as scientific 
specialists, sometimes as business managers, or as partners 
in industrial concerns. The reputation which Germany 
has created for herself by her diplomacy and by her 
methods of waging war will inevitably cut away the 
greater part of the advantages which she had gained in 
these directions. For many years to come people ina 
business will look askance at Germans, and this factor 
will probably prove more injurious to Germany’s com- 
mercial future than any other single cause. 

On the whole, M. Guyot’s view is an optimistic one. 
He estimates that, owing to the wonderful recuperative 
powers of the human race, the destruction caused by the 
war will be made good in a comparatively short period. 
Especially will this be the case if the terms of peace set 
the world free from the military tyranny with which it was 
previously threatened. In that event, “the losses the war 
has caused will soon be compensated; human losses and 
artistic losses will alone remain irreparable.” 





THE FRENCH YELLOW BOOK. 


HE French Yellow Book is the latest official publication 
to tell the story of the negotiations which preceded 
the war. The nucleus of facts is, of course, the same as 
in the other Books (always oxcepting the German Book, 
which omits vital steps in the negotiations), yet the Book 
adds some new information of extraordinary interest. It 
shows—what we all knew before—that Britain was ready 
to goto almost any lengths to avoid war; that Austria 
had virtually decided to withdraw the most preposterous 
demands in her ultimatum to Serbia; that conver- 
sations were actually going on at St. Petersburg which 
promised a settlement; that, in Sir Edward Grey's 
words, “ only a little respite in time” was needed to secure 
peace ; and that just when it seemed that the black cloud 
was lifting Germany deliberately brought on the storm by 
declaring war on Russia and France. But in examining the 
Book we shall leave all that aside, and summarize only 
the revelations which it gives of the determination of 
Germany to force on a war as soon as she had com- 
pleted a wonderfully cynical programme of preparations. 
It is for its peculiar information—the information which 
appears in no other official publication—that the French 
Yellow Book is enormously valuable. The Secret Report, 
which M. Etienne somehow acquired in April, 1913, as to 
German national “policy, and the use to be made of the 
Army in prosecuting that policy, is like a flash of white 
light in a dark room. Hardly less informing and important 
are the document in which M. Jules Cambon reports the 
brutal sentiments of General von Moltke, and the report 
of a conversation between the German Emperor and the 
King of the Belgians which M. Jules Cambon derived 
from an “absolutely sure source.” Altogether, the French 
Yellow Book is not only the most readable official Book 
that has been published, but the most crushing exposure 
of German methods. 

The Secret Report which came into the possession of 
M. Etienne, then French Minister for War, in April of last 
year is called “ A Note regarding the strengthening of the 
German Army,” and is dated “Berlin, March 19th, 
1913.” It points out (we quote throughout from 
the Times translation) that the improvement of the 
French Army has made “an attack against the French less 
easy than in the previous period.” It will be noticed that 
the idea of “an attack” on France, without any other 
warning of course than some trumped-up political grievance, 
is implicit in the German military mind. The German 
militarist does not ask himself,“ How can peace be pre- 
served ?” but “ What is the most favourable conjunction 
of circumstances for us to deliver an attack so that we 
shall not only find our enemy weak, but shall be able to put 
him in the wrong diplomatically?" Early in the Note 
there is, indeed, a mention of peace, but peace is conceived 
of as dependent on Germany getting her way. And whea 
we remember what that way is we can measure the value 
of talk about peace, and are prepared for the extraordinary 
character of the rest of the Note, in which preparation for 








war is treated as a right excuse for every sort of chicanery 
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by unfriendly action in other people’s countries. We must 
quote the sentence about peace with the sentences which 
follow it; for the fact that peace is mentioned at all is 
just the kind of point the German mind is apt to seize 
upon to prove the innocence of its intentions :— 

“Opinion is being prepared for a further strengthening of the 
active Army, which will ensure an honourable peace to Germany, 
and the possibility of suitably guaranteeing her influence in the 
affairs of the world. The new Army Law and the complementary 
measures which must follow, will almost allow the complete 
attainment of this aim. Neither the ridiculous clamours for 
revenge of the French jingoes, nor the English gnashing of teeth, 
nor the wild gestures of the Slavs, will turn us from our end, 
which is to strengthen and to extend Deutschtum (Germanism) 
throughout the entire world.” 


How Bismarckian is that touch about preparing opinion. 


All thought of peace in any shape or form is soon left 
even further behind than in the few words we have quoted. 
It is remarked that the new Army Law is “an extension 
of the military education of the German people.” It isa 
sacred duty to sharpen the sword and hold it “ ready for 
our defence as well as to strike the enemy.” Meanwhile 
“the idea that our armaments area reply tothe armaments 
and policy of the French must be instilled into the people” 
(Bismarck again!). The next sentences are worse. “ The 
people must be accustomed to think that an offensive war 
on our part is a necessity if we are to combat the 
adversary’s provocations. We must act with prudence in 
order to arouse no suspicion.” But the day is past when 
German prudence can get the better of even the Daily 
News. The upshot of the whole scheme of preparing 
the people is to be that “the outbreak of war shall be 
cousidered as a deliverance.” If the German militarists 
have not succeeded in imposing on us, they bave at least 
had up to date a great success in their own country. 
It is also pointed out that, while “the war must be pre- 
pared for from a financial point of view,” the suspicion 
of the financiers must not be aroused. We seem to 
remember some charmingly sincere pacific assurances 
communicated to an English newspaper by a German 
financier whose suspicions had not been aroused. The 
Note then goes on to set forth plans for securing 
“secret allies” in other countries. We must here quote 
@ passage which would be ruined by paraphrase :-— 

“Disturbances must be stirred up in Northern Africa and in 

Russia. This will be a means of absorbing the forces of the 
adversary. It is, therefore, vitally necessary that through well- 
chosen agents we should get into contact with influential people 
in Egypt, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco, in order to prepare the 
neccessary Measures in case of European war. ‘These secret allies 
would, of course, be recognized openly in time of war, and on the 
eonclusion of peace they would be guaranteed the preservation of 
the advantages they had won. These desiderata can be realized. 
A first attempt made a few years ago gave us the necessary 
contact. Unfortunately, the relations established then have not 
been sufficiently consolidated. Whether we like it or not, we shall 
have to resort to preparations of this sort in order rapidly to bring 
the campaign to an end. Risings in time of war created by 
political agents require careful preparation by material means. 
They must break out siuraltaneously with the destruction of the 
means of communication. They should have a guiding head, who 
might be found among influential religious or political chiefs. The 
Egyptian school is specially suited for this. More and more it 
gathers together the intellectuals of the Musulman world. By 
every means in our power we must be strong, so that by a powerful 
effort we may destroy our enemies in the east and in the west. 
But in the next European war the small States must be forced to 
follow us or must be cowed,” 
There is surely nothing so masterly as that in any of the 
ether official Books for all their exposures of cynicism. 
After dealing with the probable action of small States in 
the North, the Note refers in particular to Belgium :— 

“Tf, on the other hand, that country’s defensive organization 
were turned against us, which would give obvions advantages to 
our Western adversary, we could not in any way offer Belgium 
any guarantee of the security of her neutrality. A vast field is 
therefore open for our diplomacy to work in our interests in that 
country. The plans made in this direction allow of the hope that 
the offensive might be taken immediately the concentration of the 
Army of the Lower Rhine is completed An ultimatum with brief 
delay, followed immediately by invasion, would enable us to 
jastify our action sufficiently from the point of view of Inter- 
zational Law.” 


Again we see the nauseous insistence on the importance 
ef doing wrong and pretending that it is right. We 
should have more respect for the German militarists if 
they frankly argued that might is right, and reintro- 


stomachs turn at this Pecksniffianism, unworthy of a 
people who are certainly strong and brave. ; 


The mention of the vast field for diplomacy in Belgium 
causes us to look on for an example of its workino 
And, sure enough, there is a capital example in the 
interview between the German Emperor and King Albert 
M. Jules Cambon reported on November 22nd, 1913, that 
the interview took place in the presence of General yon 
Moltke. He states that a deep impression was made on 
the King by the words of the Emperor, and continues — 


“Iam in no way surprised by the impression created, which 
corresponds with that made on me some time ago. Hostility 
against us is becoming more marked, and the Emperor has ceased 
to be a partisan of peace. The German Emperor's interlocutor 
thought up to the present, as did everybody, that William the 
Second, whose personal influence has been exerted in many critica} 
circumstances in favour of the maintenance of peace, was still in 
the same state of mind. This time, it appears, he found him 
completely changed. The German Emperor is no longer in his 
eyes the champion of peace against the bellicose tendencies of 
certain German parties. William I. has been brought to think 
that war with France is inevitable, and that it will have to come 
one day or the other. The Emperor, it need hardly be said, 
believes in the crushing superiority of the German Army and in 
its assured success. General von Moltke spoke in exactly the 
same sense as his Sovereign. He also declared that war wag 
necessary and inevitable, but he showed himself still more certain 
of success. ‘For,’ said he to the King, ‘ this time we must put an 
end to it’ (cette fois il faut en finir), ‘and your Majesty can hardly 
doubt the irresistible enthusiasm which on that day will carry 
away the whole German people.” The King of the Belgians pro- 
tested that to interpret the intentions of the French Government 
in this manner was to travesty them, and to allow oneself to be 
misled as to the feelings of the French nation by the manifestations 
of a few hotheads, or of conscienceless intriguers.” 


In an earlier despatch (May 6th, 1913) M. Jules Cambon 


had reported some other opinions of General von 
Moltke :-— 

“The idea of the General Staff is to act by surprise. ‘The 
commonplaces as to the responsibility of the aggressor,’ said 
General von Moltke, ‘must be disregarded. When war has become 


necessary it must be waged by ranging all the chances on one’s 
own side. Success alone justifies it. Germany cannot and must 
not give Russia time to mobilize, or she wili be obliged to main- 
tain on the eastern frontier a force which would leave her ina 
position of equality, if not of inferiority, in front of France. ‘There- 
fore, we must forestall our principal adversary immediately there 
are nine chances in ten that we are going to have war, and we 
must begin war without waiting, in order brutally to crush all 
resistance.’ ” 

If that is terrible enough, it at least avoids the fashionable 
Pecksniffianism. There is much else in the Book which 
we should like to mention—in particular, the extremely 
strong evidence that the German Government knew all 
about the ultimatum to Serbia in spite of the official denial 
—but we must content ourselves with having pointed out 
the wealth of the Book in what newspapers call “ exclusive” 
information. 





THE HONOURABLE SPY. 
N UCH preoccupation with spies and enemy aliens has 


inclined Englishmen to use the word “spy” as though 
it necessarily implied everything that is buse and treacherous. 
It is an ugly word, or at least seems ugly because of its 
associations; but it need not be made to appear more ugly 
than it is. Every highly organized country, every country 
which stands to suffer much from revolutionary blows, is 
bound to employ “secret political agents,” which is only a 
grander name for spies. Great Britain is no exception. If 
a Criminal Investigation Department is necessary for the 
ferreting out and anmasking of crime—and who will deny 
that it is ?—the employment of political spies is equally 
necessary for watching and reporting on subversive move- 
ments against the State. The detective plays the part of a 
balf-drunken countryman, and worms himself into the con- 
fidence of the thief in a bar-parlour. The corresponding 
plan for the political spy is to become a member of the seeret 
society whose objects it is his intention to upset. What is right 
in one case is not wrongintbeother. Again, military spying, 
provided that it is done according to the rules of the game, 
must necessarily be practised by us so long as it is practised 
against us. Itis part ofthe work of any military Intelligence 
Department, which cannot of course afford to give its rivals 
a long start through having a monopoly of secret information. 





duced into the world a kind of majestic barbarism, Our 
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a naturalized subject of a foreign Power only to 
dopted country. No such charge of dishonour 
ht against the German spy Lody who was shot 
at the Tower. He spied, he was discovered, and he paid the 
enalty without repining. In his last letter he compared his 
fate with that of the soldier on the field, modestly claiming a 
slightly lower place, and with admirable fairness he did not 
forget to pay a tribute to the justice of his judges. He took 
his chances and lost the game, but he played it intrepidly and 
within the rules to the last. 

The British Government, though they have long employed 
political spies, have never had a regular staff of thom like 
that which is connected with the French Prefecture of Police. 
It is perhaps the refusal to exalt political espionage into a 
profession which has saved us from the vices of highly self-con- 
scious officials anxious to win power and fame for their Depart- 
ment. The chief vice of the spying profession, in countries 
where such a profession exista, is the habit of creating crime 
in order to inculpate criminals. The work of the agent 
provocateur is anforgivable. He betrays into crime men who 
might have remained innocent. But there are other vices 
from which the honest political spy must be free. He 
must be a man who has associated himself from the begin- 
ning with violent revolutionaries or assassins purely for 
the purpose of exposing them, not a man who has turned from 
criminal courses as an afterthought because he was afraid or 
because he was bought. Again, the honest spy when giving 
evidence in Court must speak nothing but the truth. He must 
neither suppress any part of the truth nor suggest a false- 
hood. If he can survive these tests, he may be, and almost 
certainly is, an honourable spy. He is simply helping to keep 
in security the Government of his country, and that is not a 
thing any man need be ashamed of who believes in the 
necessity of a Government at all. To say otherwise is to 
talk nonsense. 

For those who do not keep the simple tests of recti- 
tude continually before them, however, the temptations of 
all secret service are various and pressing. M. Andrieux, 
formerly French Prefect of Police, has told us in his very 
frank memoirs how one of the French secret agents organized 
a Socialist Committee and supplied it with an attractive pro- 
gramme in order to call up the red spectre. That was an 
instance of provocation, a very mild one, but still repre- 
hensible. But, as M. Andricux remarks, it has scarcely been 
necessary in later years to shock people into anxiety by 
showing them the red spectre. It is there of its own accord, 
M. Andrieux calls attention to the characteristic difficulties 
which beset an employer of political spies. The spy may easily 
draw pay from both parties—from the hunted as well as 
from the hunter—and you can overcome the difficulty as 
a rule only by setting a second spy to watch the first. 
Wellington used to express his conviction that his chief 
spy in the Peninsular War was also in the pay of the French. 
A still more astonishing story is that of the banished 
Louis XVIIL, who during the reign of Napoleon T. is said 
to have drawn a regular income by allowing one of his retinue 
to supply Fouché with details of his movements in England 
and elsewhere. Thus this not very resolute man, conscious of 
his essential harmlessness, drew both profit and amusement 
out of his adversity. 

Cromwell, we may believe, never consciously engaged a bad 
spy, though he supported his Government by employing many. 
Macky, who accompanied Jumes II. into banishment in 1688, 
was a venal spy because he changed masters after he bad 
entered the service of James. While he was at St. Germain: 
he transferred his services to William, and still lived on for 
years in the Jacobite Court. Of much the same moral 
quality was Samael Turner, the extraordinary person who 
informed Pitt of the conspiracies of the United Irishmen. 
Iie succeeded all his life in standing high in the conspirators’ 
councils, and his true character was never suspected till Mr. 
Lecky discovered documents proving his treachery. He 
secretly visited Lord Downshire in London—mufiled in a 

cloak and wearing a slouch hat in the proper melodramatic 
manner—and offered his services to the Government. Through 
him the principal Irish rebels—for there were rebels, be it 
noted, in the so-called golden days of Grattan’s Parliament— 
were arrested and hanged. “Do you know Ormond Steel?” 


jnstance, 
betray his a 
can be broug 


was the password with which any informer who was found 
to be such was sent to a member of the United Irishmen. 








The informer, on unsuspectingly uttering these words, was 
killed at sight. So great was Turner’s skill in covering up 
his tracks that he lived in the house of Lady Edward Fitz- 
Gerald at Hamburg as her trusted friend without ever once 
exciting her doubte or those of any other rebel. He regularly 
went through her letter-bag, and calmly discussed with the 
Minister of the Directory the French plans for invading 
Ireland. It seems likely that his picturesque figure inspired 
Campbell's “ Exile of Erin,” which was written at Hamburg. 
Turner was an unprincipled scoundrel, no doubt, but who can 
blame Pitt for having used him in order to stop a conspiracy 
which, if successful, would have placed Great Britain and 
Ireland at the mercy of the infamous and tyrannical French 
Directory P 

Now we will take two examples of good spies. First, the 
celebrated Major Le Caron. He conducted himself loyally 
and faithfully; he never manufactured a criminal for the 
purpose of exposing him; and he was not an informer in the 
sense of being a man who betrayed for money a cause in 
which he believed. He allied himself with Fenianism solely 
to defeat it. It has been said that he was a base and incredible 
witness because he had taken the Fenian oaths. But of 
course he could not have seemed to be a Fenian at all if he 
had not done this. His excuse seems to us perfectly sound. 
No one can deny the good work he did in saving Canada 
from the second Fenian raid. What a thrilling moment it 
must have been for him when he stood on the brow ofa hill on 
the Canadian frontier and watched the raiders go, shouting 
with joy at what they thought was their successful start, 
towards the Canadian sharpshooters hidden in the woods! 
Our other typical good spy is McParlan, generally called 
McKenna, who showed up the astonishing brotherhood of 
criminals in Pennsylvania known as the “ Molly Maguires”—the 
secret society grafted on the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 
McKenna was supplied by a private detective agency to come 
to the rescue of the terrorized colliery managers of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1873. There was never a story of more racking 
strain than the brave McKenna endured. Even after he had 
fallen under the suspicion of his fellow “ Mollies,” and was, 
as he well knew, condemned to be “ removed,” he persisted in 
consorting with his would-be murderers. In the most 
dangerous hours of his task he discovered the most valuable 
information. By audacity, coolness of nerve, and ingenuity, 
he escaped his fate, saved many innocent lives, and broke up 
the “ Molly Maguire” organization. 

We have written enough to correct the balance, and to show 
that spying is not always bad and dishonourable—a truth, as 
we have said, rather easily forgotten in such times ag these. 
The Chinese have sometimes led the world in thought, and the 
great military writer of the East, Suntzu, was not far wrong 
when, in the fifth century before Christ, he wrote of spies :— 

“The enlightened ruler and the wise genoral who act, win, and 
are distinguished beyond the common, are informed beforehand. 
This knowledge is not to be got by calling on gods and demons; 
nor does it come of past experience or calculation. It is through 
men that knowledge of the enemy is gained.” 





OLD BOYS. 

T will not be a woman who will discover the secret of per- 
petual youth. Alas,no! Women maysearch diligently, 

but they cannot long avoid the looking-glass. Men, on the 
other hand, seem to be sometimes upon the verge of discovery. 
They mature slowly, they age slowly, so slowly that it is 
difficult for them often to observe the process. There is 
no minute-band upon the masculine clock-face. Their 
physique is less susceptible of wear and tear than that of a 
woman, They are stronger altogether, and if wo forget 
physique, and think of the mind apart from the body, the 
analogy still holds ¢ 2d up to a point. A woman’s intelli- 
gence is never so robust as a man’s (no feminine Dr. Johnson 
will ever exist), and it matures more quickly, but, such as it 
is, it almost always does mature. Her full mental stature may 
be a small one. But a woman after twenty-five is grown- 
up. This is less generally the case with men, among whom 
immature minds are very common, and are common, we 
think, by their own fault. We are not repeating the truism 
that men are big children. They are, of course; but that is 
no sign of tho arrested development to which we are 
alluding. On the contrary, it is a way of saying that 
the average masculine mind is simple in its mechanism 
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and capable of spontaneous expansion. But there are some 
men who are not mentally big boys at all. They do, 
indeed, resemble boys, but they are boys who have lost 
their youth and retained their features—preserved boys, 
dried-up boys, so to speak, whom time has wrinkled, and 
perhaps sweetened, but never matured. We do not mean that 
they are stupid. Oh dear no! They are very clever occa- 
sionally, even very able. One of the most often remarked 
peculiarities of youth is the ease with which it learns— 
especially by heart. Some men learn just as easily and to 
jast as little purpose. “ Ever learning, and never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth,” as St. Paul said with a satiric 
humour which we do not look for, and therefore perhaps 
seldom find, in Holy Writ. 

These easy learners have as a rule a good bit of intellectual 
vanity. So have boys—they believe that truth has altered 
out of all knowledge since old people were young. It is only 
the very newest generation who can recognize it, they say 
to themselves—and of themselves. They are full of new 
wine, these “ heady ” boys; but there is something. after all, 
which is attractive about their intoxication. Older men 
are not afraid of them, or even disgusted by them, in their 
cups. It is pleasant to associate with those who are not 
yet sobered by experience. They will soon know that they 
do not know. But when experience bas come, and has not 
brought sobriety, that is a different thing. When a little 
learning still goes to a man’s head, though it is beginning 
to grizzie, and leads him to rush forward among hilarious 
boys and vow that he and they, the old boy and the young 
boys, know everything and the rest of the world are fogeys, 
then his intoxication revolts us. 

Avother ratber pleasing quality of youth is fastidiousness. 
Fastidious a boy will be. He has not experience to enable 
him to form accurate judgments. His discriminating faculty 
works in a vacuum. He invents all sorts of shibboleths 
whereby to try his fellows. An acquaintance who cannot 
pronounce the fateful syllables is condemned out of hand. 
To use the wrong slang, or no slang at all, to fail to con- 
form to the mode of the moment, is to take one’s place in 
outer darkness among the people who count for nothing. His 
elders are amused at him, sometimes even rather pleased to 
observe that he does seek to differentiate sheep and goats, even 
though he does not yet know which is which. “ When he 
gets older he will recognize that discrimination is not an end 
in itself,” they say to themselves, As a rule they are right. 
Most men do learn this sooner or later, but not all. Some 
“old boys” never know it. They cease to think about the 
rice conduct of an umbrella, about turns of phrase and tones 
of voice, bat they invent new matters upon which to exercise 
their fastidionsness. They will not accept any mental food 
except in a specially prepared form. Their information must 
be “dressed ” by a man of letters. They cannot talk to this, 
that, or the other person because he is not ef their intellectual 
ealibre. They discriminate for discrimination’s sake till they 
forget how to acquire and know only bow to discard. On 
auch a meagre diet the mind cannot grow. 

In youth, again, the sympathies are necessarily undeveloped. 
A boy bas generally some weapon of offence in his hands, 
and he does not always know his friends from his foes. 
Luckily age provides an armour. His elders are not much 
burt by his thrusts. They smile as grown-up people 
smile at a baby’s attempts to fight, and parry the blows 
in such a manner as to spare the striker. His criticisms are 
erude, and sometimes unkind. They are not practical, yet 
im an oblique way they are trenchant. His bearers must 
laugh even if they wince. Have any of our readers lately 
met a boy who has been out to stay and bas enjoyed himself ? 
He comes home to find everything wrong. He seems almost 
asbamed of the customs of his own people. He thinks he has 
become an accowplished critic. That is the way that know- 
ledge of the world comes, and that the spirit of adventure shows. 
It is irritating, but no more. As arule this depreciation of the 
only manner of life that he really knows represents a passing 
phase. The mature man is more likely to exaggerate than to 
detract from the delights of his boyhood’s home. But, as we are 
insisting, some men never mature. There are“ old boys” who 
think themselves the first discoverers of foreign parts, and for 
whom England has become simply the corpus vile that nourishes 
the critic, a series of mistakes invented tor their correction. 
They confuse the new and the beautiful because they are bored. 








a i 
But a grown man has no right to be bored into injustice 
though we concede it toa boy. Just now we think that the 
balf-hearted patriot is a bad fellow. In times of peace we pet 
him, and say he is witty and wide-minded and cosmopolitan, 
In reality both in peace and in war he is only an “ old boy” 
some one who bas never really grown up. 

Another very tiresome but not very serious bad habit of 
growing boys is a trick of ridiculing the things which their 
people hold sacred. They shock their little sisters, but their 
parents as a rule are not overwhelmed either by pain or 
indignation. Life has taught them that nothing is—or should 
be—sacred solely by association, though they may sigh to 
think how painfully experience will teach the young to rebuild 
the shrines they have thrown down, not knowing what they do, 
But only mature men can rebuild. “Old boys” are not strong 
enough. They stand laughing before the ruins they have 
made. We hear the sound above the careless glee of a 
generation to which they do not rightly belong, and the sound 
is very ugly. 

In spite of all we have been saying against them, these “old 
boys” have some sort of charm. They are often very much 
liked, especially by real boys and by women. Boys see in 
them a likeness to themselves, and do not recognize that it is 
a caricature; and even a caricature of youth makes some appeal 
to the feminine heart. They retain the childish peculiarity 
of forgivableness, a quality which, while it is powerless 
to refute accusation, does effectually cancel condemnation, 
The years shrivel but do not embitter them. Could they 
have become full men, one wonders sometimes, had they 
wished it? Probably they could. They huve formed a mental 
drug habit. They bave drunk deeply of the cup of contempt, 
and that is a poison which is connected with vanity and 
levity, and which arrests more surely than any other the 
growth of the soul. 

We have said that we do not think that women’s minds are 
often thus stunted. A woman of ability is not like a clever 
child bereft of childhood’s attractions. The fact that she is a 
poor critic as a rule is in a sense in her favour. She is 
thereby freed from the contempt habit. Women have by 
nature a strong wish to please, and it isa wish which brings 
endless good qualities in its train—tolerant sympathy, for 
instance, the fruit of the constant study of buman nature, 
We know that some women will take exception to this assertion, 
and will declare that the wish to please is a fault in their own 
sex born of undue subordination. But does it really come of 
subordination P We should say taat the average woman— 
taking all countries and all classes into count—makes more 
effort to please her subordinates than to please ber lord. 
During a few years at least of her life the average woman 
is an absolute ruler. Her chilcven are under her authority 
in asense in which no one is under the authority of a man, 
and these subordinates she will die to please. 

After all, it takes a good many people to make upa world. Do 
they do much harm, these “old boys” ? We are inclined to think 
that they do. They are always offering the world their help and 
always hindering the world’s progress. If any one has a job 
to do, nothing will make its accomplishment so slow as the 
proffered “help” of achild. Very often the worker will put 
up with the hindrance for the sake of the child’s company, or 
in order to instruct him; but if he does he must make up his 
mind to be a long time in “ getting done,” and he must risk the 
spoiling of his work. If be does not bappen to love the child, 
and does not care to teach him, he will find him nothing but a 
“confounded little nuisance ””—questioning, criticizing, and 
“ getting under his feet.” In like manner do these “old boys” 
hinder the work of the world. 





BACKS AND BACK GARDENS. 


FP\HERE is a certain indication of character to be found in 

back yards and gardens for those who take the trouble 
to look for it. Even the short railway run from the suburbs to 
the City will provide ample food for reflection on this score. 
And what a motley array of backs it is! Long backs, short 
backs, full backs, empty backs, ugly backs, lovely backs, and 
some that are no backs at all; that is. backs of ground. There 
are brick and mortar backs; but even these tell their own tale 
of existence of character—the triumph of mind over matter 
whick is apparent sometimes in the most unlikely places, and 
upon which we will touch later. We must put on one side 
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altogether the back of the modern, flashy villa, the garden of 
which betrays only the character of a jobbing gardener, if it 
can be called any character at all. Nothing in heaven or 
upon earth will persuade that worthy that anything more 
suitable for summer gardening can be found than the orthodox, 
yed-bot, glaring glory of the red geranium, blended with the 
blazing yellow of the calceolaria or the dazzling whiteness of 
the pyrethrum. The modest blue lobelia, which is the only 
yefreshing part of the arrangement, seems to be trying to 
keep cool, in spite of its close proximity to such emblems of 
fire and heat. The only deductions tu be made from backs 
like these is that the owners have money, and perhaps those 
many other interests in life which money and leisure can 
procure. They like a garden to sit in on Sundays, as a drying 
ground on Mondays, and to invite their friends to tea in on 
other days in the week. They give the gardener carte blanche 
to put in “ the usual things ”’—dozens of plantlings composed 
of a few leaves with one stilted head standing stiffly erect on 
each. Then they are placed in straight rows, like toy soldiers, 
ready to shoot fiery darts at every pair of tired eyes that fain 
would look and linger on a more soothing scene. 

We pass several gardens like these, entirely summer 
gardens, and the chances are that only fair-weather friends 
would be found there. But here and there we find the garden 
of the man who rides one particular hobby. It may be fruit, 
and everything else has to make way for his numerous trees. 
But they are beautiful in spring, cool and shady in summer, 
both useful and beautiful in autumn, while winter shows 
that care and thought are being bestowed on bare 
branches, in preparation for the next year’s harvest. A 
benign character must dwell beyond that back garden— 
a man of fine intelligence and self-denying habits, and 
yet a generous soul who loves to cultivate such a garden 
not so much for what he can get as for what he can 
give out of it. Next, we pass the garden of the rose-fancier 
—a truly lovely vision, but all too fleeting. Here are 
ramblers in rich profusion over everything, standards in 
every shade of beauteous colour, bushes in every sunny 
corner. And here, we would imagine, lived the man of 
sunny nature, he who looks always on the bright side of 
life, although the thorns are there, as in his garden, tucked 
away under bowers of bloom. If you could see his front door, 
as well as his back, you might find him sallying forth laden 
with bunches of his sweetest-scented specimens wherewith to 
brighten the gloom of a sick friend’s room. Quite an opposite 
sort of character might be found there certainly—that of the 
man who begrudged even one spray picked for his own table. 
But we prefer not to think of that one, and pass on to the next 
back. This one, perhaps, is the all-grass-and-evergreen back, 
cool and refreshing to look at, but slightly uninteresting. It 
is possibly the garden of the people who “have no time” for 
gardening. The straggling, unclipt laurels and indifferently 
cut grass tell the story of the poor lodging-house keeper’s 
struggle for existence ; or it may be the garden of the woman 
with a “cause,” whose bome and everything surrounding it are 
left to take care of themselves. 

Now we come upon a garden bearing a totally different 
aspect from all the rest. It is the garden of the ambitious 
man or woman, for women do a good deal of the gardening 
that is done nowadays. tere conventional orthodory is 
conspicuous by its absence, and Nature, just assisted, does 
her best to produce a most harmonious result. Here we 
see evidences of that constant care and watchfulness which 
only a woman “on the spot” can give. And it would seem 
as though it were as much for the garden as for the 
man that the Almighty made the woman. He would plant, 
she would water, and God would give the increase. No 
matter at what season of the year that we pass, that garden 
will glow with patches of colour, for the ambitious one tries 
to coax everything to grow, and does not mind making experi- 
ments even though they may occasionally fail. There are 
various creepers on house and walls, ramblers over trellis- 
work, lilacs, and syringas, and perhaps one or two apple or 
pear trees serving the threefold purpose of flower, fruit, and 
shade. Every inch of ground is occupied—paeonies, pansies, 
pinks, and columbines, roses dotted here and there. The green 
of the coming chrysanthemums is enlivened by ruddy, gorgon- 
headed geraniums. There are no hard-and-fast lines. The 
colours blend and the seasons blend so that one bardly knows 
when spring ends or summer begins. Even in winter such a 





garden is not devoid of beauty, for so long as flower will 
remain on stalk it is permitted. There is no waste in Natare, 
nor in the hand of Nature's lover. The jobbing gardener may 
laugh, and itch to alter it all, but the lady gardener has 
flowers when he has empty beds. The character behind such 
a smiling scene as this is easily read. Patience, perseveranca, 
hope, thoroughness, love of art and beauty, all are there :— 
“A garden is not made 

By saying, ‘ O, how lovely!’ 

And sitting in the shade.” 

Then we come to the utility garden, where nearly every spot 
is given up to edibles—beans, peas, cabbages, parsley, 
radishes, mint, and lettuce, all refreshing in their various 
shades of green. Here dwell they of whom small-holders are 
made—careful, thrifty souls, turning every penny and every 
plant to account. Good tenants too, we may be sure, not here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. Not for frequent “ flittings” are 
those cabbages planted in the autumn to provide food in the 
following spring. The garden of the “ flitter” may possibly 
be next door. The contrast is too evident to need comment, 
What domestic tragedies lie behind that utterly bare, baked, 
trampled back. It may be ill-health, drink, or extreme 
poverty crushing out every interest in life but that of getting 
the mere daily bread. Circumstance more than character is 
evident here, for it needs a strong backbone and some leisure 
to tilleven the smallest patch of ground. There is another 
kind of utility “ back,” and that is the back devoted to fowls 
and pigeons. Sheds of all sizes, shapes, and colours adorn the 
space which in others is devoted to flowers, and this may 
truly be called the ugliest back of all. Happy-go-lucky 
characters dwell here, hard-working people perhaps, but devoid 
of any artistic sense whatsoever. 

As we draw nearer to the City backs grow smaller and 
smaller. Workshops, wharves, and stables have filled them 
up. But just here and there we get a peep at a miniature 
garden in a square ten feet of yard. Tubs and boxes full of 
blooms and evergreen shrubs betray the undaunted spirit 
whose craving for some semblance of the home of man’s first 
revealed existence must be satisfied at any cost. Then we 
have the most pathetic sight of all in the flat-dweller’s 
window-sill, whose only “garden” consiste of four or five 
pots of various sizes, each containing some precious 
memory of a fleeting visit to the country, or a treasured 
cutting from a relative’s cottage garden. Here are found 
the souls who “won't be done,” who cherish the hope, 
so seldom fulfilled, of a “home in the country some day.” 
Or, possibly, those scrubby plants may take the place, in the 
life of a woman past her prime, of the babies she at one time 
daily washed and dressed, and who are now scattered over the 
globe. She must tend something, and though the plants 
cannot caress her, they have a way of showing gratitude 
which gives untold pleasure to those who care for them. They 
may be the one solace and pleasure of some invalid or crippled 
man or woman. But whichever surmise is right, we are 
pleased to see them there, and we feel that when the Lord 
God planted a garden and put man therein, He knew what 
was best for him and what he most needed. And it is doubtfal 
whether, with all our magnificent parks and open spaces, man 
derives as much pleasure and benefit from them as he does 
from his own few feet of “back,” which depend entirely on 
his own forethonght and labour for their beauty and useful- 
ness. One cheering thought which stands out above all others 
in our review of “back gardens” is that the gardens which 
are tended really outnumber those that are neglected. Truly 
a hopeful sign in what some are pleased to tell us is a 
“decadent” age. Perhaps if we realized how much of our 
back views were visible, we might take pains further to 
improve them. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


COMPULSION AND RECRUITING. 
(To tux Epitor ov tus “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—After your strenuous advocacy of National Training for 
so many years past, I am surprised not to find the full weight 
of your influence exerted in favour of compulsory service, now 
that the nation is on its trial as a nation. The only argument 
advanced in your article “Compulsion and Recruiting” 
against Universal Service ia that a discussion of the subject 
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may prejudicially effect recruiting. In effect you leave it to 


the Government. I should concur if I did not fear that the 
Government, even at this time of national crisis, are influenced 
by party traditions, and will exhaust every form of appeal, 
however humiliating it may be tosome of us, before resorting 
to compulsion. There are a thousand men in my works, 
and after having received every conceivable encourage- 
ment to join the forces, only fifty-seven have volun- 
teered. Owing to shortness of work in some departments 
we had to dispense with thirty men, and we naturally 
selected the unmarried of military age. With one or two 
exceptions, all of them quickly obtained other employ- 
ment. Since the written appeal to the electorate by the party 
leaders only one of our men has enlisted. These facts, and a 
knowledge of the men’s attitude generally, lead me to conclude 
that many ask themselves why they should volunteer and 
leave their fellow-workers at home earning good wages in 
comfort. On the other hand, if they were compelled to enlist 
they would all cheerfully bear their share of the burden. In 
my opinion, the majority of the men now in good employment 
are not capable of reaching a decision for themselves, and are 
waiting to receive their instructions. 

Not until the Government adopt conscription will the masses 
realize the seriousness of this war and cease their football. It 
must be remembered that we are now trying to manufacture 
the matéricl for the war which Germany has been steadily 
accumulating for years, and consequently there is no lack of 
employment in firms even remotely connected with the 
engineering and other trades ministering to the needs of the 
forces. As regards the need for more men the Government 
leave us in no doubt, and in Sir John French’s last despatch 
there is abundant proof of the fearful strain and resultant 
losses incurred by the finest soldiers that this country can 
send to the front during this war. Those of us who have 
friends and relatives writing from the front realize that the 
lack of proper supports and the want of periodic relief of the 
men in the trenches have been contributory causes of the 
occasional piercing of our line which is attended by such 
heavy casualtics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London. An Emptoyer or Lazovr. 





RECRUITING. 
[To tae Epitron oF tue “Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—Many more recruits are needed. One of the chief 
reasons why more are not forthcoming is that inadequate use 
is being made of the public open-air meeting grounds, where 
large numbers of young men spend all day Sunday, besides 
evenings during the week. For months past, as the honorary 
organizing secretary of the Christian Evidence Society 
which specializes in open-air work, 1 have done my best to 
mect the need of the moment, from the religious and ethical 
sides ; but many more purely recruiting meetings are required, 
and the Central Committee for National Patriotic Organiza- 
tions is prepared to help to supply this need, provided that 
local patriotic bodies (or individuals) inform them as to where 
such meetings are most needed, and provided also that local 
support is forthcoming. If your readers have any doubt 
upon this point, or if they are not quite sure whether they 
are justified in making an application to the Committee on 
behalf of their neighbourhood, I shall be glad to bear from 
them and to communicate with the Central Committee.—I am 
Bir, &c., C. L. DrawERince 
2 Hampstead Hill Gardens, N.W. 





MEN, 


“ Srectator,”*] 


MEN, MEN, 

[To tre Fprron cy toe 

Srr,—It is not to be wondered at that the ordinary public 
have not yet grasped the real meaning of this war and the 
result it may have for our Empire; indeed, it would be a 
matter of surprise if they did, as no one can possibly under- 
Men are 
now asked to volunteer and risk their lives for an appzrently 
indefinite purpose, to give up comfortable positions well 
knowing that anything they may do is expressed by _ 
The truth is, a voluntary Army is incompatible with strict 
Censorship. To raise a voluntary Army of any numbers it 
must be a people’s war—a war which the people can follow 
intelligently, and in which the doings of their friends can 
raise a spirit of emulation. A Censorship such as now obtains 


stand a subject about which he is not informed. 











can only be used with a compulsory Army, and where the war 
is really a Government war, and where the Government have 
the power to increase their armies at will; and we are now 
trying to wage this war as a Government war on the basis of 
a people’s war—which is impossible—and to attempt the 
impossible can only end in failure. Another serious factor jg 
the fact that the people are continually supplied with false 
news. The Censor is supposed to suppress false news that 
might alarm the people, but to my mind such news is prefer. 
able to the continued statement of false victories with which we 
are daily supplied, as the former does have the effect of 
encouraging recruiting, while the latter discourages it on the 
ground that if we are doing so well no more men are wanted, 
The truth is, the papers must fill up with something. The 
war correspondents are not allowed any real information, and 
consequently indulge in “intelligent anticipation” in the 
hopes of bringing off a journalistic “ scoop.” They know they 
are not permitted to publish bad news, so they are compelled 
to employ their intelligence in the anticipation of good news, 
Let me instance Ostend. How many times have the Allies 
occupied that city ? How many times have the Germans been 
on the verge of retreat? One great daily recently “ headlined” 
the reoccupation of Lille by the Allies, and I see in Sir John 
French’s despatch that we were once almost in the suburbs of 
that city—another case of intelligent anticipation. Again, take 
these series of Russian victories, all of which, to say the least, 
appear to be gross exaggerations. The truth is, there is a 
great deal too much calm confidence. An enemy who has 
been preparing for thirty years cannot be subdued in a few 
months by peoples who have made little or no preparation, and 
the sooner people realize this the better, and I am afraid no 
realization is possible under the present system of Censorship, 
It is either Censor or voluntary Army; we cannot have both, 
—I am, Sir, X&e., W. S. Kina, 
43 Carlisle Road, Eastbourne. 





RECRUITING IN IRELAND. 
[To tHe Ep:ror ov THE “Sprectator.”) 
Srr,—I heartily concur in every word you have written 
regarding seditious Ireland. There is, however, the danger 
of too much being made out of the attacks of the extreme 
weeklies. Their influence is not very great. But the influence 
of the priests, which is always overwhelming in Ireland, is 
being used against recruiting. Now about Mr. Redmond; he 
has done his best to carry out his agreement with the Govern- 
ment, but after two months’ work he has only succecded in 
getting eight hnndred of the two hundred thousand Nationalist 
Volunteers to join “ Kitchener’s Army.”—I am, Sir, &., 
IRISHMAN, 





PHYSICAL STANDARDS FOR RECRUITING. 

[To rue Epiror or tae “ Srrcrator.”’)} 
Srr,—Referring to “Civilian Recruiting Agent’s” letter in 
your last issue and your note thereon, may I say how entirely 
I agree as to the age-limits? As to the standard of height, I 
would abolish it altogether, making fitness the sole test. Just 
at the time when the standard was raised to 5 feet 6 inches 
a man who had two brothers in the Army and had been rejected 
because he was only 5 feet 5} inches indignantly remarked, 
“ Ain’t I good enough for two Germans?” AndI think he was, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 1.C.S. (Retired). 





THE DANGER OF DISTINCTIVE DRESS FOR 
OFFICERS AT THE FRONT. 
{To tue Epiton or tus “Sreczator.”)] 
Sir,—Is it not high time that our authorities should put into 
force the lesson learned in the Boer War, and refuse to allow 
our officers to go into battle with sword or any distinctive 
mark in dress, which shall make them objects for the enemy’s 
murksmen who are detailed to pick them off? The mortality 
amongst our gallant officers is believed to lie largely at the 
door of this distinctive dress. The sword and the map with its 
tale cover are both of them most dangerous additions to the 
soldier’s dress when exposed to the enemy’s fire, and the dis- 
tinctive collarette must be almost as dangerous. Our soldiers 
know their officers without these distinctive badges, and it 
seems to me to be almost criminal for a man whose brains are 
really needed to the well-being of the men under his command 
that he should be obliged to court danger by any distinctive 
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trappings or arms. What is true of our officers is true of 
non-commissioned officers also, who, I am told, often wear 
their ribands on their breast in action, and are thus easily 
distinguishable by sharpshooters. 

May I call attention to another matter P Our soldiers go 
into battle with shkoulder-straps on which is written a tell-tale 
of their regiment. This tell-tale is of the greatest service to 
the enemy, who, finding a soldier dead, at once knows to what 
division he belongs, and can guess by reference to the Army 
Book what is the probable number of soldiers who are 
engaged against him in the field. I have been assured that 
the Japanese found this to be a fact in the Russo-Japanese 
War, and that they accordingly refused to allow any but the 
Japanese Guards to wear a distinctive regimental badge or 
number.—I am, Sir, &., H. D. Rawnstey, 





BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 
[To tus Eprron ov tax “Srecrator.”)} 

S1r,—I venture to think there are few people who, at the time 
of the South African War, or during the tremendous struggle 
between Russia and Japan, would have ventured to describe 
those events as blessings in dieguise. Providence ordained, 
however, that they should prove to be so. And we all see 
now that but for the bitter experiences of those campaigns 
we should never have learnt the lessons which have enabled 
our own soldiers and those of Russia to face successfully the 
armed hosts of Germany. The teachings of those campaigns 
revolutionized the training and tactics of both the Russian 
and British Armies. Germany and Austria, however, were 
too proud to profit by our experiences, and their troops have 
suffered in consequence. In other respects the results have 
been no less striking. Russia, instead of having a hostile 
Japan ready to take advantage of her difficulties, is on 
friendly terms with that State; while in South Africa, 
where we might have had a hostile people under German 
influence, we now find South Africans of all classes—Briton 
and Boer—fighting together under the Union Jack for the 
integrity of the Empire. But the greatest result of all, so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, was the discovery of Sir 
John French, now commanding the British Army on the 
Continent.—I am, Sir, &c., CoMMANDER, R.N. 





OUR DEBT TO FRANCE. 
[To tues Epirorn oF THE 
Sin,—My opinion in the present war of nations is of little 
consequence, but I should like as a unit to express a truth 
which I think has not as yet been fully recognized by 
individual Englishmen; namely, the enormous debt the Allies 
owe to the French nation in the present conflict. Fifty years 
ugo we were brought up on the creed that one Englishman 
could defeat five Frenchmen, and there was a story told that 
whena Frenchman and an Englishman fought a duel in a 
dark room, the Englishman fired up the chimney and down 
tumbled the Frenchman, though the narrator was honest 
enough to say: “ When I tell this story in France, I put the 
Englishman up the chimney.” When the war began the 
popular opinion of my friends, who had been fed on the same 
bread and butter as myself, was that the Frenchman would 
talk much and do little. As matters have turned out, it is 
we who have to take off our hats and apologize, more par- 
ticularly perhaps to our great Commander-in-Chief, who has 
given us an exautple in dignity and reserve which we shall do 
well to follow.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. T. 


* SrectaTor.”] 





A CANDID GERMAN. 
{To tHe Epiron oF tas “ Srecraror,”’] 
Srz,—It is possible that your readers may like to see the 
enclosed letter, which appeared recently inthe New York Sun. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. Burr. 

Somerset Club, Boston, 

“Tn the welter of controversy about the present war there is one 
point of view which I wish to put as clearly as possible before the 
American mind. Germany is fighting for her existence; not only 
for her political unity and her right to grow, but for that most 
vital part of her national self, her ideal of life, threatened on every 
side by the march of change in the world. 

The Germanic people have always been less susceptible than 
others to outside influences. Their growth and development 
have been from within, along the lines best suited to their natural 


qualities and powers. In the history of every nation the period 
of florescence comes when the ‘ Geist’ of that special people meets 
conditions which free and stimulate it to rapid growth. This is 
followed inevitably, as the relations between the outward and 
inward life change, by decline. The Germanic people alone among 
the Europeans have been able, consciously in a few great minds or 
unconsciously in the soul of the folk, to preserve those conditions 
political and social under which the destructive [? distinctive] 
German qualities had the most scope for development. 

Politically we Germans are still in the eighteenth century, for a 
strong, absolute ruler supported by an influential land ownin 
upper class is our standard of government. Socially we are feu 
not because the system is imposed upon us from above, but 
because it fills the desire of the people who are content to havea 
dominating class above them, if they can have a dominated one 
below. 

In domestic life we have stuck to the twelfth century; our 
attitude toward woman perbaps belongs earlier. We consider her 
an inferior being because she lacks the qualities which we value 
most, force and tenacity of purpose, but we greatly respect in her 
that function for which she is best fitted, a function which she 
has been allowed to neglect under what are called the higher 
civilizations, much to the detriment of France at this moment. 
The German’s word for women in mass is not a polite one. When 
he wishes to speak of her with respect he calls her ‘ wife,’ and by 
choice and training through the centuries he has developed an 
almost perfect type, a woman who, whether high or low in class, 
will keep house for her man and bear him children with single- 
hearted devotion. Our Government and Judiciary do not have te 
cope with a Mrs, Pankhurst or a Mme. Caillaux. 

Tous the war is still war; not a game played by nice inter- 
national rules, but fire and sword, battle and murder and rape. 
Tbe country that our armies fight over will not defy us again, and 
we shall, I hope, in a few months prove to the world the effective- 
ness of our system. 

To this standard of national life we have consistently kept. 
Neither the upheaval of the French revolution, the struggle of 
’48 nor the modern propaganda for humanitarianism and indi- 
vidualism has really touched the inner life of our people. But as 
the restless groping world around us has changed with each 
decade the gulf has widened between us and them and the 
inevitable friction and clash have come, sharpened by much con- 
temptuous criticism from the possessors of progress, How much 
this attitude of her neighbours has fostered the war spirit ia 
Germany is hard to reckon. It has certainly been a factor. 

You call us ‘ barbarians,’ but is that a term of reproach? You 
say that a German victory would og? the world’s progress back 
for a century, but is that a loss? Is it not well that the force and 
vigour of the barbarian sbould sweep away the weakness and over- 
refinement of modern civilization, the nice distinctions and fine 
shades that your authors love and your moralists prate of? Has 
not the wave of humanitarianism and regard for human life gone 
too far, and is it not time that the barbarian should rouse again 
and remind the world that the old rule ‘ Let that one take who 
has the power, and that one keep who can’ is the law of life? 

I beg the American people to consider this side of the great case 
now before us, and if my own country wins I beg that they frankly 
drop all pose of over-civilization and be frankly what they ara, 
barbarians, with the force and vigour, the simple code and splendid 
belief in themselves that the world has so greatly lost and se 
greatly needs,”—MaximiLign Fursten. 





DRILL FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 
(To tux Eprror or tus “Srecraton.”] 
Sr1r,—The enclosed correspondence is instructive. You have 
called attention to the matter, but I hope you will not drop 
the subject until the public realize how a really useful move- 
ment can be arbitrarily set aside by the obduracy of a 
Government Department.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Horperny. 
Throwley House, Faversham. 





Throwley House, Faversham, 
November 9th, 1914. 
To Tue Presipgsnt oF THs Boarp or Epvucarion, 
Srr,—I beg to be allowed to put before you a proposition which 
has not hitherto obtained any sanction, but which I am induced 
to hope may, in the present time of the nation’s needs, be more 
favourably considered. It refers to the subject of elementary 
military training in parish schools. Nine years ago I formed a 
small Cadet Corps in the parish of Sheldwich, near Faversham, 
with, of course, the approval of the parents—including in it boys 
from ten to fourteen years of age, and ‘ Reservists’ of from four- 
teen to seventeen years old. ‘There is weekly drill for the former, 
and also instruction in rifle shooting under a sergeant (Territorial). 
Rifles, ammunition, uniforms, &c., provided by myself. Commencing 
with twelve boys, the numbers have yearly increased till at the 
present we have forty on the books. It has been a great success, as 
from its ranks quite a number of boys have joined the Army, and 
some are now at the front. Some also, I learn, have gained dis- 
tinction on Service ranges at Aldershot and elsewhere. These 


boys willingly give up one and a half hours of their playtime once 
a week for this purpose, but it is attended with difficulty, especially 
in the winter months, and I would respectfully but earnestly 
submit that the time has come when this patriotic work might 
be recognized at Headquarters so far as to allow the boys the 
privilege of being absent from school from eleven to twelve on 
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one day in the week for the purpose of this training. 
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could be granted it would be a great boon to the boys and a help 
to those who are trying to educate them, at the most impression- 
able age, not only to do their duty to themselves, but to their 
country first.— Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) H. Horprry.” 





“ Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S8.W., 
19th November, 1914. 

Dear Srr,—Mr. Pease desires me to thank you for your letter of 
November 9th and to say that he much appreciates your patriotic 
endeavours. He regrets, however, that he is unable to give his 
approval to the proposal that part of the school hours should be 
devoted to the military training of children attending a public 
elementary school. Under Article 2 of the Code provision should 
be made in all public elementary schools for physical training and 
exercises in accordance with a carefully devised syllabus issued by 
the Board, but experience has shown conclusively that military 
training is not suited to the needs of young children, and for this 
reason he adheres to the view that the inclusion of such training 
as part of the curriculum of a public elementary school is 
undesirable.—I am, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Franx H. Oarzs. 
H. Horpery, Esq., 
Throwley House, Faversham, Kent.” 


“Minitary Drinn m Scuoors.—A correepond--4 of the 
Spectator opportunely calls attention to the difficulties which the 
Board of Education places in the way of any kind of military 
training in elementary schools. This is a question which does not 
raise the acute political controversies involved in proposals for 
any general system of compulsory national training in the art of 
war. Compulsory education for children of school age already 
exists, and the only question is whether that education should be 
so adapted as to fit boys for the possibilities of a soldier’s as well 
as of a civilian’s life. It might have been imagined that such a 
question could admit of only one answer, for the greater part of 
such military training as can be given at elementary schools is of 
direct benefit to future civilians as well as to futuresoldiers, Yet 
the Board of Education has hitherto been hostile to any form of 
military drill in schools, even as a voluntary subject. It has now 
made some slight relaxation, and on the appeal of the Liverpool 
Education Committee has agreed to give partial recognition to 
classes for a combined course of military and physical drill, accom- 
panied with miniature rifle shooting in the evening continuation 
schools. Encouraged by this advance, the Liverpool Education 
Committee is now establishing miniature rifle ranges and organiz- 
ing classes for physical and military drill and signalling. This is 
# splendid example of what could be done throughout the country 
without raising any new political issue,”—Daily Graphic, 
November 23rd, 1914, 





THE VOICE OF AMERICA. 
(To tem Eprron or tums “Srxctaror.”) 
Srr,—It is significant of American sentiment in connexion 
with the war that one hears occasionally such expressions 
as, eg. “We made progress to-day,” the “we” being 
employed quite unconsciously. Americans and the enlightened 
American Press very quickly saw to the bottom of this 
astounding matter, with the result that England and English 
methods stand to-day very high on this side of the Atlantic. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that your Government will, even 
at some sacrifice, encourage and make permanent this senti- 
ment by judicious handling of questions of neutrality, and 
particularly by acting generously and promptly in cases of 
contraband where American cargoes are concerned. Not every 
one understands the niceties of seizures at sea and Prize 
Courts, and acts of this nature are subject to misunder- 
standing.—I am, Sir, &c., 7. &. J. 
New York. 





[To rue Eprror or tae “ Srecraton.””} 
Srr,—A relation of mine, a commercial traveller, has just 
returned from a journey in the United States. I asked him 
what he thought of the opinion of the Americans in regard to 
the war. His only remarks were: “ You see, as a rule each 
American takes in about six morning newspapers on his 
journey to business each day; and when he has had a look at 
them invariably exclaims to his fellow-passengers: ‘Do you 
see we have taken so-and-so?” ‘Do you see we have captured 
so many prisoners?’” In fact, he says it is nothing else but 
“we” in all references to our doings on the Continent.—I am, 


Bir, &c., M. 





HOW PHILADELPHIA IS HELPING. 
(To tae Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—These facts may be of interest as indicative of the 
sentiments held by some citizens of Philadelphia, U.S.A. In 
response to an appeal made by Lady Paget, a Committee was 








formed, and this statement mailed to a number of men ang 
women :— 

“ Lord Kitchener has made an appeal for socks for the Army on 

active service—men who are facing death in defence of honour 
and proving for all time the true value of ‘a scrap of paper,’ 
Will you be one of a number of men and women to give a small 
sum—$1l or more—in answer to this appeal? We ask this in the 
name of those ideals which lead us to hold, higher than might 
the right ; which lead us to believe in the succour of the weak by 
the strong; and which teach us that honour, as a national and 
individual attribute, alters not with circumstances of gain or loss, 
but is steadfast in the warp and woof of life.” 
In answer to this communication we received $1,134°50. We 
have shipped to Lady Paget three thousand seven hundred 
pairs of socks, and a small balance of money, about $10, is to 
be sent in a draft. 

If space permits, I would like to add that in America we 
do not confine the eagle in the cage of militarism. 
from east to west, as the peaks of freedom belong to no single 
section of this country. In addition, I would like to state my 
firm conviction that civilization lies in the development of 
national life in each individual country. The superimposing 
of alien ideals on any one country—no matter how great the 
achievements of the invaders in history, science, or in the fine 
arts—is destructive to the growth of true freedom.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ELEANOR CuyLer PatTTeRson, 

Chestnut Hall, Philadelphia. 

[We welcome Philadelphia’s generous gift to the British 
soldiers greatly for its utility, but even more because of 
the quarter from which it comes. The war has shown how well, 
in the last resort, the two branches of the race understand 
each other—a fact our enemies can never fathom.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 


He soars 





THE POET BURNS AND THE GERMANS. 

(To tue Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—The letter of your correspondent “ X. 
November 28th), in which he quotes a letter said to have been 
written by Burns to the Rev. Dr. M’Gill, Ayr, assailing the 
Germans, has been widely quoted in the newspapers, but it is 
really an amusing error. The letter in question was written, 
not to Dr. M’Gill, but to Robert Aiken about Dr. M’Gill, and 
although very vituperative—foolishly so—was not directed 
against the Germans, but the “ germins” (Burns’s word), 
meaning, evidently, those from whom sprouted the evils he 
specified, ignorance, superstition, bigotry, &c. The letter will 
be found in the Chambers Life and Works, edited by William 

Wallace, Vol. II1., p. 96.—I am, Sir, &c., G. M. Fraser, 

Public Library, Aberdeen. 


” 


(Spectator, 





THE WAR AND LUXURIES. 

(To rue Epitor or tns “ Srecravor.”] 
Srr,—Pardon me for protesting against the suggestion con- 
tained in the end of your articie on “The War Loan” in last 
week’s Spectator (which so often fails to convince on account 
of its magisterial language) calling people “silly” who 
advocate continuance of expenditure on luxuries. Take, for 
example, a silversmith’s factory, where the great portion of 
the male bands are men over the age of recruiting, and 
where employment is found for even more women than men. 
Do you honestly suggest that people should without question 
cut off all buying of silversmiths’ wares (for they are 
absolute luxuries), and so throw out of employment hundreds 
of deserving people over the recruiting age? No one will 
question your right to advise people to live quietly and be 
moderate in their expenditure, giving freely where able, 
but to call people “silly” is apt to irritate some of your 
readers who have perhaps as good opportunities as you, if 
not better than you, of judging the situation from some 
standpoints. 

Money given by way of subscription is generally given because 
its loss will not be felt, or sometimes because it is an easy way 
to salve the conscience without giving trouble to the giver; 
and, again, in some instances because it gives the donor 
pleasure to have his name advertised as a benefactor, with- 
out the giver knowing exactly what good it is to do. But 
in times like these blindly to advocate the cutting off of 
buying all luxuries entails a hardship on many deserving 
bands who have not the glamour of war cest around them, 
and are obliged to suffer in silence, Neither will they be 
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Holmwood, Ecclesall, Sheffield. 





SEDITION IN IRELAND. 

[To rux Eprror oy Tus “Srecrator.”] 
§ir,—In your excellent article on the above subject you 
question whether the Censor has any authority in Ireland. 
Asa matter of fact, since the beginning of the war he has 
been exercising that authority very strictly, especially as 
regards the morning and evening newspapers. W hy he 
ghould ignore the seditious weeklies is somewhat difficult to 
understand.—I am, Sir, &c., WoRKING JOURNALIST, 


Belfast. 





“THE ENGINEER.” 
[To raz Epiron or THE “SpecraTor.”] 
Sir,—There appeared in your pages, some twelve years ago, a 
poem with the above title. It dealt with non-combatant 
Engineers on board battleships. I think it would be of great 
interest at the present time could you find space to republish 
it—I am, Sir, Xc., E. W. N. 
[The poem which our correspondent refers to appeared in 
the issue of July 12th, 1902, and runs as follows :— 
“THE ENGINEER. 
’Midst maxims’ click and rattle, 
Quick-firers’ crack and scream, 
Dazed ith the lust of battle, 
Half blind with smoke and steam, 
Men face the flying shrapnel, 
And dare the bursting shell, 
When every gun’s a shambles, 
And all the deck a hell! 
But pent and caged, unknowing 
Which way the fight incline, 
I keep my engines going 
Beneath the water-line. 
No praise or blame to spur me 
In this my hour of trial, 
I stand and grip the lever, 
I stand and watch the dial. 
I know no battle-passion 
To set my blood aglow, 
I work in sober fashion, 
But if we fail, I know 
That boiled, or flayed, or stifled, 
Or mashed amongst the gear, 
I die, a ‘mere non-combatant,’ 
An unknown Engincer. 


~—Ep. Spectator. ] 


J... K, Apxm” 





THE SHERIFF’S BADGE. 
[To tux Epiror ov tus “Srectator,"'] 

Sir,—Some few weeks ago one of your correspondents threw 
cold water on the suggestion of presenting a badge to the 
A young junior in our office has just 
heen rejected after nearly four months’ training with the new 
Army, having strained himself at the work of digging 
trenches. To look at the young fellow one would imagine 
that he was in perfect health, he appears so fit and robust 
after the hard training he has gone through. He told me 
that when he was in the train on his way home last Sunday a 
sergeant spoke to him, within the hearing of a carriage full 
of passengers, and said that a strapping young fellow like 
him was wanted at the front. How humiliating to have this 
said to you when you have tried to do your bit, and how 
different it might have been if he had had some badge such 
as the High Sheriff is presenting to the unsuccessful recruits 
of Surrey.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 


unsuecessful recruit. 





DIGNITY AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
(To tum Epitor oF tue “Srecrator.”] 
Si1r,—I have read with deep interest your article of Novem- 
ber 14th on “ Dignity and Domestic Service.” It is a subject 
that has occupied my thoughts for more years than I care to 
count. I shall be grateful, Sir, if you will give me the 
opportunity of telling your readers of a scheme which has 
been inaugurated by the Girls’ Friendly Society for the 
standardization of domestic service, by which we hope that 
the status of domestic servants may be raised—as the status 
of sick-nurses has been raised, by training, and certificates as 
the hall-mark of efficiency. It is quite true, as the writer of 
your article says, that many domestic servants are highly 
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trained, have much knowledge, and great efficiency, but it is 
unrecognized. Our scheme is to train young servants up to 
a definite standard; we are beginning with the trainees in our 
lodges; we have drawn up a curriculum, and published a 
text-book. The minimum period of training will be six 
months (we should prefer a year); at the end of that time the 
trainees will be examined by a competent examiner, theo- 
retically and practically, and those who pass will receive a 
certificate of proficiency in elementary house-work. They 
can then study (in their situations) for the higher certificate 
for specialized work as housemaids, house-parlourmaids, 
parlourmaids, oy cooks. We hope in time to have a list of 
certificated servants at our Central Employment Office, and 
that the possession of a certificate will not only procure 
certain privileges for the individual but also confer dignity 
on the class. We have only just started the scheme, and one 
of our initial difficulties is a lack of trainees. Parents are 
unwilling to forgo present earnings for future advantages. 
We should be glad to hear of girls who have just left school, 
willing to be trained on these lines, at one of our lodges; the 
cost of maintenance during training is five shillings per week. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Evuen O. Tart, 
President Southwark G.F.S. Diocesan Council, 

Lismullen, Wimbledon Park. 

[We are delighted to hear of the scheme outlined by our 
correspondent for training in primary domestic economy. 
Nothing could be more useful. Nobody can cook, or sweep, 
or make beds and light fires by nature. We trust, however, 
that the trained girls will be also trained in tact, and told to 
remember that a woman is queen in her own house, and that 
if she likes to have a bed made unscientifically the bed must 
be made her way and not “the right way.” Wyatville, 
George IV.’s architect, used to say: “ I always tell my cliente 
that if they want the chimneys at the bottom of the house 
they can have them there, It is the client’s house, not mine.” 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A CORRECTION. 
[To ram Epiron oy tus “ Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—May I call your attention to the fact that on p. 742 of 
your last issue, as well as in your leading article, I am 
described as hon. secretary of the Central Association of 
Volunteer Training Corps? Mr. Percy A. Harris, L.C.C., is 
the secretary, and not myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Percy Harris, M.P. 

98 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

[We greatly regret that this error should have invaded our 
pages, and most sincerely trust that no inconvenience will have 
been caused to our correspondent.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





POLISH SYMPATHY WITH ENGLAND. 
WE have received the following telegram, dated Warsaw, 
November 29th, from Mr. Antoine de Zwan, the well-known 
Pole :— 

“ Spectator, London.—Varsovie douloureusement surpris 
perte Bulwark. Ai tenu exprimer Consul Angleterre 
sentiments vive sympathie. Les polonais sont convaincus 
appui considérable généreuse Angleterre contribuera pour 
large part victoire définitive des Slaves. —-ANTOINE DE ZWAN,” 





THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon, Secretary: H. PERCY HARRIS, Esq. 
Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” 


the writer's name or initials, or wilh a pseudonym, or are marked 





or Articles are signed with 
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“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the cere of * Leiiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or gpoint ef view 
ie considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication, 








POETRY. 





THE DEBT UNPAYABLE. 


Waar have I given, 
Bold sailor on the sea, 
In earth or heaven, 
That you should die for me P 


What can I give, 

O soldier, leal and brave, 
Long as I live, 

To pay the life you gave P 


What tithe or part 
Can I return to thee, 
O stricken heart, 
That thou shouldst break for me? 
The wind of Death 
For you has sluin life’s flowers, 
It withereth 
(God grant !) all weeds in curs. 
F. W. Bournpii1on. 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
Art the Exhibition of the New English Art Club we see, often 
in pictures in immediate juxteposition, the struggle between 
the old and the new methods of representation. Hitherto 
the Society has set apart a room in which the more modern 
developments have been isolated. This year the newcomers 
have broken their bounds, and their works are to be found on 
every wall. The result of this should be enlightening to the 
general public if they will but take heed. In the history of 
art over and over again there have been moments when a 
change has suddenly come, and the painter seemed to look on 
the world with new eyes, and apparently beheld things 
anobserved by a former generation. There is no reason to 
believe that the bodily eye suffered a change, and often there 
was no difference in the technical skill of the artists. The 
difference at the moment of change is the difference, not in 
what the artist sees around him, but in his method of stating 
his vision in paint. 

We are now passing through one of these phases, and the 
change is being acclaimed as a rebirth of the soul of art. 
How far this is true time alone can tell, but of the change of 
fashion in representation there is no doubt. The prophets of 
the new movement insist on the vital necessity of design, and 
the unimportance of realism. How many of the newer prac- 
titioners appear to think that to make a picture unlike Nature 
is all that is needed! The great curse of nineteenth-century 
painting was the belief that to represent faithfully a pleasant 
bit of Nature was to paint a picture. Now the newer practice 
seems to be satisfied that the same bit of Nature if unrealistic- 
ally portrayed constitutes a design. Both are wrong, for in 
neither has the creative impulse of the artist been called forth, 
and it is just this creative impulse which matters. An instance 
of the difference made by even a very slight introduction of 
the consciously rhythmic qualities,as opposed to the recording 
of natural phenomena as in an inventory, may be noted in two 
slight water-colours hanging close together. Professor Brown’s 
sketch (No. 197) is merely a schedule of what he saw, cleverly 
set down on paper. Mr. Hamilton Hay’s little water- 
colour is equally slight, but its sense of design makes it 
leave a pleasant memory. A picture which has not only 
undoubted qualities of design, but great beauty of colour, is 
Mr. Holmes’s Birches, Clay Cross (No. 146). The old gold of 
the smoky sky, culminating in the yellow disc of the rising 
moon, forms a perfect background for the light steam and 
black emoke coming from the two tall chimneys, while the 
purple slope with the green trees is exactly right in colour and 








TT 
shape. The only thing which appears doubtful is the insistence 
of the light-grey stone wall. It appears so to detach itself ag 
to risk the unity of the design 

Mr. Orpen seems to have determined to give us examples of 
the styles of great masters adapted for modern use. The 
masters he bas chosen to copy on this oceasion are Vermeer 
of Delft and Pietro della Francesca. In the picture of an 
artist at work in his sun-flooded studio (No. 139) we get repre- 
sentation by means of light and atmosphere. Here tones are 
balanced with the greatest sublety, colours are deftly inter. 
woven with greys so that none predominates, but over all, 
that the master may not seem too s!uvishly followed, there ig 
a baze of indelinite edges. The black and white diamonds 
of the floor are there to remind us of Vermeer, but of Vermeer 
slightly smudged. The Italiun primitive venture after the 
manner of Pietro della Francesca is a much more ambitious 
picture, and one which inevitably takes hold of the spectator 
for good or ill. The scene is laid on a wind-swept upland 
by the sea. The grass scarcely covers the stony ground, 
and stone walls divide the few fields near the low-roofed 
cottages from the wild. Under a crucifix the priest is blessing 
the peusant bride and bridegroom, while the wedding 
guests, mostly barefooted, stand around. As a tribute 
to the modern spirit a motor-car is introduced, and by a 
device which no doubt gave the artist immense delight its 
light-grey colour wakes it do duty for one of Pietro della 
Francesca’s pale patches of background. In this work repre- 
sentation is achieved entirely from the side of form. ‘lone in 
the modern sense is not used; colour is arbitrary. The 
figures are realized with a power which no other artist 
here possesses, and, though emphasized almost to the point of 
caricature, are memorable. But the pictare has one great 
quality. It conveys in terms of Irish coast landscape some of 
the sensations only realized in primitive Italian work. The 
upper part of the background, including the sky, the glimpse 
of blue sea, andthe green and stony Lills, forms a remarkable 
assemblage, showing how an Atlantic upland can be perfectly 
expressed by the methods of the great primitive of Arezzo, 
The two studies for figures in this picture (Nos. 165 and 165) 
should not be missed. They are of great power. Mr. Orpen 
has gone back to the past to find a style to interpret what he 
sees. He shows, however, that by throwing overboard all the 
procedures of modern impressionistic landscape puinting, with 
its realisms of tone and atmosphere, he can impress us more 
truly with the spirit of the place than if be bad retained 
the modern developments of realistic painting—developmenta 
which too often run towards the unessential., 

tr. Rich within his own domain is a master, and he is now 
showing a number of beautiful water-colours, each with iis own 
individual charm, though he never leaves his chosen puth, 
Particularly successtu! are his delicate and sober visions of 
Lincoln (Nos. 168 and 243); while in No. 191, The Purish 
Church, Huntingdon, be exhibits his command of architectural 
drawing. Mr. Rich has taught a great deal of his secret to 
his pupil, Miss Helen R. Lock. Her Lincoln (No. 218) is an 
excellent performance, especially as regards the sky and dis. 
tance. Let us hope this excellence will be maintained when 
she leans less on the method of another. H. 8. 





BOOKS. 


—— 
FIRST LESSONS IN WAR* 
Tar “blue rose” for the present writer has always been a 
short book upon war and the military art generally, which 
could be recommended as a primer not merely for young 
officers but for ordinary recruits—a book which would not 
merely give them the dry bones of their subject, but, while 
dealing with facts, would also act as the interpreter and 
inspirer of the true military spirit. To his great satisfac- 
tion, he has found such a book in Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s 
First Lessons tn War. The first chapter, entitled “The 
Bullet,” after an excellent definition of “ discipline”—the 
word, of course, means learning, and the disciplined man 
is the man who has learnt his job—goes on to give a most 
clear, concise, and complete description of the rifle and 
its mechanism. Interspersed are illustrations from and 





* First Lessons in War. By Spenser Wilkinson, London; Methucn and Ca 
[1s. net.] 
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3 to the present war—references not dragged in, but 
ly justified by the context. For example, in the 
’ chapter we get the following admir- 
of what happens when troops go 


reference 
thorough é 
middle of “The Bullet 
able passage descriptive 
into action :— : . , 
«Let me try to give you an idea of what it may be like when 
vo into battle. Your battalion has spent the night in billets 
: ‘jittle French town beside a clear stream like the Wey in 
in o] ; you crossed the bridge last night before sunset, you 
which, ant ee se of a trout with its head up stream looking out for 
caught 5 _* Peat six in the morning you have assembled in the 
—_ x a and then marched on into a side valley through a 
es te a second village in which you halt. For the last hour 
peg A heard the roar of firing away to the left, somewhere 
yenind the low rolling ridge which bounds the little valley on 
oes side. You have heard that the brigade is attacking and 
vours is the right battalion, of which you belong to the leading 
company. At one o'clock a staff officer rides up to the coionel, 
who calls for the captains and explains to them the direction of 
the advance, pointing out a lane marked on the map. Then your 
company is moved off. Your platoon extends at three paces 
interval, its left following the lane, which is without hedges. 
After going forward a mile you ascend a gentle slope for another 
half mileand then pass through a belt of trees beyond which you 
see in front of you a mound about 150 yards long parallel to your 
A couple of men are out in front as scouts. They go up 
the mound and lie down. After a minute one of them holds his 
rifle above his head; the lieutenant joins them; the platoon is 
halted behind the little ridge or mound and you hear bullets 
whizzing through the air. What the scouts have seen is this: the 
little ridge on which they are lying gives them a view of a plateau 
extending for about a mile in every direction in front and to both 
sides, with here and there little patches of wood. About half a 
mile in their front is a little ridge parallel to their own on which 
they see a party of the enemy which has begun to fire at them. At 
one end of the enemy’s ridge there iaa little sand heap. The lieu- 
tenant calls for three good shots from your section, of whom you are 
one. Yougoup and lis down on the mound and your section 
commander tells you that you are to fire at the sand hill to get the 
range, which he thinks is 800 yards. You fire at 800 yards and 
see no result, the next man fires at 750, no result. The third man 
fires at 700 and the sergeant with a field-glass sees a splash of 
dust on the sand hill. That settlesthe range. Then the sergeant 
doubles up his section on to the mound and orders five rounds of 
independent firing at 700 yards at the enemy, whose heads can just 
be seen. The enemy's bullets are whistling in the air and you 
hear a groan, as a man near you is hit. Then the enemy’s bullets 
stop. Aswarm of men are seen running down the face of the 
hillock at which your section was firing, and then for a few seconds 
there is nothing to be seen but the landscape, nothing to be heard 
except the distant roar of firing, which seems nearer than it did, 
and the voice of 


ol 


front. 


5s 


f the lieutenant as he calls up the other sections 


t 


Our only criticism, if we may venture to differ from so learned 
an authority as Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, concerns the declaration 
that in choosing a place for a trench the first consideration is 
a clear field of fire. We are quite aware that that was the 
old view, but we bad gathered that the practice of the last 
three months had been to think rather of invisibility and pro- 
tection from artillery fire than of a field of fire. Of course a 
trench must not be ina blind alley, but it must, as far as possible, 
modestly hide its diminished heads from view. Admirable is 
the defence of drill in the “ Drill” chapter. The chapters on 
“Cavalry” are very good also, while the last chapter but one, 
“The Division on the March,” though only ten pages in 
length, is one of the clearest and best things of its kind we 
The final chapter, “The Division Meeting 
the Enemy,” is an admirable piece of work, and, if the present 


have ever read. 


writer may judge by the mancuvre standard, represents 
exactly what does happen. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson's book 
ends with the following passage :— 

“From what I have told you of the march and the battle, you 
will also gather that you will hardly be able to serve the country 
in this war unless you keep yourself in first-rate condition. You 
may be called upon within a day or two of going to the front to 
do all or more than all that 1 have been describing. If your 
battalion starts marching at six o’clock you will have been aroused 
at five, and will probably have had breakfast starting 
You may quite well have to march four hours and dig one hour, 
and will be well off if you have the chance of eating your bread 
and cheese before fighting for the rest of the day and lucky then 
if you afterwards get a good supper. Great exertions with little 
to eat and short sleep make up the occasional experience of every 
soldier. You must not ehrink from these things, for those wh 
have lived the life are agreed that it is a good life and makes fine 
men. The British army now in the field not only knows its 
business, but is temperate as British armies have not always been 
It seems to fulfil Napoleon’s ideal. The new army, which it is 
my desire in writing these few pages to serve, has but a short 
time in which to learn its work. Its officers and men will shorten 
that time and will very soon be the rivals of their comrades now 
in the field. They are out for Duty, and they all know that it is 
for England.” 


before 





I 


We sincerely hope that this little book will find its way 
into the hands of the majority of officers and privates in the 
new Army and the Territorials. The greater number of these 
men are thoroughly well educated, and they would find no 
difficulty whatever in reading it and profiting by its lessons 
Those who do understand it will, we venture to say, be 


fascinated. Indeed, we wish Mr. Spenser Wilkinson a couple 








on to the mound right and left of yours, and divides up the plain 
into four strips, to one of which each section leader is to attend. 
They are all told the range of the hillock in order that they may 
the better be able to judge the distances of any other points which 
they may pick out. Your section has ceased firing because no 
enemy could be seen. Then you see a thin line of men running 
from a point on the right of the enemy’s hillock, but you see them 
only for fifteen seconds before they disappear. All over the plain 
in ycur front and near to the enemy’s ‘iillock the same thing 
repeats itself. A line of men running, visible for a few seconds 
and then disappearing, and the whole time the whirl of bullets 
coming from invisible enemies somewhere in the plain. The 
enemy is advancing by rushes and taking cover as he halts after 
each rush. Every time one of these groups is seen the section 
leader in whose strip of ground it appears calls a range and his 
section fires as long as the enemy remains visible. Yet the enemy 
keep coming on. Occasionally one of them falls, but that seems 
to make no difference. Your own section leader keeps you all 
firing at the opposite hillock because apparently the enemy has 
men there who know the range and who now and then hit someone 
in the platoon. ‘This is a little bit of a possible battle. The reality 
would be much more disagreeable, because I have left out the 
enemy's shells and his machine guns.” 


We wish we could continue the quotation and give the 
excellent account of fire control, but this our readers must 
read for themselves. 

Tt a] ” * J ‘ ” 

The next chapter to “The Bullet” is “The Shell,” and 
then follows “ The Bayonet, the Ground, and the Trench.” 
Fron this chapter we may quote tho following useful 
description :— 

_ “Atrench three feet deep and two feet wide and with a mound 
in front of it six or seven feet thick and a foot and a half high 
will give its defenders an immense advantage provided the ground 
in front of it is all clearly exposed to their view for half a mile in 
front. To make such a trench 100 yards long in easy soil would 
take 40 men 3 hours, provided of course that they had the tools, 
say 30 picks and 35 shovels. Thus then your platoon between six 
and nine in the morning working with a will could make itself a 
very respectable trench. But, unless time is to be wasted, the 
péatoon commander must know how to design the trench and to 
Bat , . . ° 

set the men to work. The great thing is to put trenches in the 
right place, in determining which the first consideration is a clear 
field of fire without shelter for the enemy and a situation which 
the enemy cannot enfilade or shoot along from either end.” 








of million readers in the men of the British Army already in 
line, and an extra million in the new million which we must 
raise to make ourselves safe. We sincerely hope that the 
book will also be read by that large body of middle-aged men 


{ 


age of military service, who are now forming 


~ 


men past the 


| voluntary organizations for home defence—men whom we 


described last week as Home Guards. They will necessarily be 
less well organized than the Regular Army, and therefore it is 
even more essential that the rank-and-file should understand 
For ourselves, we would specially 

In these days 
it is quite true to say that the spade is mightier than th 
sword, and only just less mighty than the rifle. 


what they are trying to do. 
recommend to them the chapter on trenches. 
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FRANCE HERSELF AGAIN.* 
WE are more ready to trust the Abbé Dimnet as a literary 
get 
and his estimate of the Brontés were as sound in judgment 
as vivacious in style. His essays on recent 
political tendencies in France have all his former vivacity 
and distinction, but they are vitiated, to our thinking, by 
He is a Monarchist, and with rare 


critic than as a political guide. His essay on M. Paul Bom 


and present 


an absorbing prejudice. 
exceptions can find nothing good to say of French statesmen 
or of the laws under which France is ruled. 
firm conviction is that France has reached not only stability, 
but pride and consciousness of national strength, under the 
Third Republic, and that under that Republic she will enjoy 
and maintain the honour and the power which will certainly 
full to her at the end of the present war. Again, M. Dimnet 
is to a certain extent the victim of the fucility which belon 


r 
Ss 
in 


Now our own 


to all brilliant generalizers; he offers us a large proposition 


is to make everything in heaven and earth fit in 


and procee¢ 
with it. We gladly admit the general truth of the proposition 
—that the attempt of the German Emperor to break up the 
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Triple Entente, when he landed at Tangier in 1905 and told 
the Moors that they were a free and independent people, 
caused a national reawakening of France—but we cannot 
agree that all the varied manifestations of French life had 
been, so to speak, leading up to that point to receive 
their significance, and that all subsequent manifestations 
have been conditioned by that dramatic episode. To M. 
Dimnet the Imperial descent upon Tangier was such a marking 
point that it may be used like a battle-name. He writes of 
euch-and-such a thing happening “after Tangier,” as who 
shvuld say that something happened after Waterloo. But we 
are not prepared to assent to the idea that French literature 
and French religion can be classed into pre-Tangerine and post- 
Tangerine periods, which is almost what M. Dimnet asks us to 
believe. M. Dimnet’s method is perhaps inseparable from his 
mental habit, and we can only say that, if it naturally yields 
safer results in literature than in politics, it makes for intense 
readableness and considerable brilliance of phrase and arrange- 
ment. M. Dimnet has given us here, whether we accept his 
conclusions or not, a mass of illuminating thought about 
French life. We are grateful for it, and commend it to our 
readers. They, like ourselves, will marvel at the author's 
happy mastery of the English tongue. 

The deterioration of France set in, according to M. Dimnet, 
ander the Second Empire. The personal ideas of Napoleon III. 
were dangerons, even though the man himself was in many 
respects kindly and liberal. (M. Dimnet will not see too much 
harm in an Emperor, although the blackness of night is 
apparent to him in nearly all Republican politicians.) The peril 
of the Emperor’s views, however, was of much less account than 
that of the debasing and pernicious tendencies of contemporary 
literature and thought. Materialism and indifference to the 
moral consequence of theories culminated in the acceptance 
of the intellectual hegemony of Germany. France had, in fact, 
become denationalized without knowing it. Renan’s graceful 
scepticism, Hugo’s humanitarianism, and much else of the 
same sort had undermined moral determination. Even before 
the Franco-German War M. Prévost-Paradol, who was a sort 
of Isaiah of the period—M. Dimnet has the highest opinion 
of this prophetic journalist—predicted the woes of his country, 
but foretold that there would be a national redemption from 
the crushing domination of a united Germany if France 
made for herself an African Empire on the Mediterranean. 
But the crash of the war of 1870 had to come, and afterwards 
the spirit of disorder which had reigned in literature and 
philosophy was transferred to the Republican rulers. M. Dimnet 
insists on the far-reaching imperfections of the Constitution 
of 1875. He traces these to the mistaken assumption of 
the Monarcbists in the National Assembly between 1871] and 
1874 that the Monarchy would be restored. Acting on that 
assumption, the Assembly in making the Constitution defined 
the powers of the President of the Republic very strictly, lest 
he should stand in the way of a restoration. The Chamber of 
Deputies thus became the only force that counted, and when, 
contrary to expectation, the Chamber declared itself Repub- 
lican, its power was absolute. ‘This Constitution, in M. 
Dimnet’s opinion, has been the eause of all the familiar 
portents of French political life—short-lived Ministries and 
the subordination of foreign policy to the electoral needs of 
this or that party. Under the Constitation of 1875 deteriora- 
tion therefore continued. Tepid colonial policy and anti- 
olericalism were the principal symptoms of this deterioration 
from 1876-1898, and the arid anti-Church policy of M. Combes 
and the anti-military movement were the symptoms from 
1888 to 1905. 

Then came the Tangier episode; and after M. Delcassé had 
been sacrificed to the dictation of Germany, and M. Rouvier 
had wavered and resisted by turns, the great awakening came. 
Since then France has been going from strength to strength. 
Internationalism as a doctrine is dead, There is a reaction 
against materialism, against the ideas of the Revolution, 
against “Scientism,” and against Socialism. We may quote 
M. Dimnet’s analyses of the young man of the period of 
deterioration and of the young man of to-day :— 


“The average young men of the deolining nineteenth century, 
therefore, were mostly what their fathers’ conversation and the 
tone of the age made them. Scientiam ruling, they were far 
from all belief, but not averse to a vague mysticism; Renan 


scepticism, or a distinguished nihilism—even Jules 

knew these affectations; peace seeming settled, they hada 
contempt for war, and were above barbarism and Revanche. the 
were incredibly jealous of their liberty, but this was chiefly talk 
as they consented readily enough to become officials, with no other 
liberty than that of shirking their work. In short, they were th 
products of a time in which nothing decisive was taking place 
either in man’s thought or in his life: they had vague ideals 
vague ideas, and a vague though frequently expressed disgust 
it all, which sounded more like cynicism than surfeit, but wag i, 
reality surfeit.” 


Of the young men of the rising generation M. Dimnet says :— 
“They certainly are sensible. You never hear them launch jnty 
fine speeches about the vague ideals which triumphed with th, 
Dreyfusists. They are guarded and reserved in the presenog of 
theories, they insist on being g.ven chapter and verse about every. 
thing, and you see them boldly do a thing which was considered 
uneducated and almost ill-bred in 1895—viz., foresee Consequences 
They also have sober ideas about the rights of man, those rights 
of man the mention of which was formerly enough to throw dow, 
every barrier to individual freedom. They stand for duties ang 
discipline. They take no nonsense from Socialism, and the tendeney 
is so universal that you find it among the younger Syndicalist, 
themselves. They respect the police, and despise indulgent jury. 
men; in short, they are a great deal more reasonable than their 
own fathers.” 
Championship of Christianity by the literary men of to-day is 
becoming so general as to be perhaps little more than a fashion 
Still, it is a notable fact. MM. Bourget, Bazin, and Maurice 
Barrés lead their world, and M. Barrés’s defence of the 
country churches is in some ways even the more powerful 
because he is not himself a believer. 

But the question remains for M. Dimnet to answer whether 
the better spirit means that better men will arise to rule 
France. Having condemned nearly all the statesmen whose 
names are familiar to Englishmen, he declares that the love of 
a master or a rescuer is planted in the French breast. He 
thinks that if the saviour does not come there will be nothing 
to hope for from the Chamber, which permanently represents 
a powerful faction rather than France herself. When, however, 
he comes to look into the qualities and the situation of the 
Duke of Orleans and of Prince Victor Napoleon, he has to 
confess that there is not much to hope from them either. 

As M. Dimnet has addressed his book expressly to English- 
men, inviting them to recognize the imperative need for 











having been the great admiration of the generation before them, 
they affected a distinguished dilettantism, or a distinguished 


reforming the Constitution of 1875—the Constitution which 
in his judgment has exalted, and must necessarily exalt, 
faction above patriotism—we feel challenged to make three or 
four brief observations. To begin with, Englishmen would not 
dream of advising Frenchmen about their Constitution. They 
believe that whatever the majority of the French nation 
decides to do will be the best thing for France. They have 
enough confidence in Frenchmen to feel that they are com- 
petent to choose rightly. And they cannot forget that the 
French Senate bas very considerable strength—much greater 
than the House of Lords has to-day—and is not backward in 
holding up the schemes of the Chamber. Meanwhile we must 
remark that we do notassent to the idea that there is a hard-and- 
fast line between a Republic and a Monarchy like our own. The 
Grand Chairman of the French Commonwealth is called Presi- 
dent, the Grand Chairman of our own Commonwealth is called 
King. We hold that our own plan for providing a Chairman is 
much better for ourselves, but we do not necessarily conclude 
that the same plan would be the best for France. When we 
consider the Pretenders to the French throne we are inclined 
to think that it would not be the best. Nor do we agree that 
the French Chamber, as it exists, is incapable of stistaining the 
new spirit in French life. After all, it was under the Chamber 
that that spirit was born. M. Hanotaux developed an African 
policy not unlike the one which Prévost-Paradol postulated, 
yet M. Dimnet says that M. Hanotaux will deserve no statue. 
M. Briand has tried to form a party of conciliation and 
patriotism, devoid of all vulgar anti-clericalism. M. Clemenceau, 
a faithful member of the despised Radical-Socialist Party, 
rallied all France and defied Germany in November, 1909, in 
a manner which even M. Dimnet’s language could not better. 
As for the literary signs, we cannot think that the deteriora- 
tion and the revival which M. Dimnet analyses were assimi- 
lated to a political state of mind. They were rather the 
results of reactions, or of that cyclical movement which is 
characteristic of all literary fashion. If they responded to 
anything, they responded to a world-wide intellectual stirring 
and not to local influences. To speak frankly, our hearts do 
not kindle at the thought of the French saviour. He might be 
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Le Désiré over again, or a Louis Philippe favouring the 
only ergeoisie at the expense of everybody else. The nation 
rich om + the Germans with a coolness and a determina- 
- aan ire before is the nation that has accepted the 
rd Rapablio and the Constitution of 1875. If that Con- 

a1 


titation is imperfect, the same nation, acting in the same 
sti ; 
spirit, js able toi 


THE PROMENADE TICKET.* 

az Promenade Concerts audience has been waiting for some 
time for its interpreter, and has now found one in Mr. A. H. 
Sidgwick, who has given us a witty and delightful book, full 
if genial criticism of music, music-lovers. and would-be 
vnnsie-lover®. But while it is all about music, it is also 
full of humanity ; and the composite diary form in which 
it is cast enables the writer to give us vivid portraits of half-a- 
dozen modern types, mostly high-spirited, engaging young 
people, the clash of whose divergent views is combined with 
a good comradeship very pleasant to witness Nor is senti- 
ment lacking, though it is handled in a spirit of kindly 
irony. Above all, this is one of those happy books which belie 
the view that only the young can understand the young; or, 
to be more specific, that an elderly reviewer cannot properly 
appreciate the fougue de vingt ans, There is an inevitable truth 
in this view, for we cannot entirely detach ourselves from our 
generation and share all the new hero-worship of our sons and 
daughters. But when they combine enthusiasm with rever- 
ence and independence with good humour—as Mr. Sidgwick 
does—elderly critics are disarmed, and if they disagree do 
so without querulousness. We feel quite sure that “G.”— 
the late Sir George Grove, of whom there is more than one 
friendly mention in these pages—would have loved this book, 
and forgiven any disparagement of Brahms which it contains 

for its really splendid tribute to the genius of Beethoven. 
The scheme of the book is a happy inspiration, yet so 
simple that—as often happens—any one might have thought 
of it, A benevolent uncle, now resident in the country, him- 
self an ex-Promenader, offers his nephew a season-ticket 
for the Promenade Concerts in return for a diary of his 
impressions. Newspaper musical criticism gives Mr, Clarke 
no satisfaction. He wants the unrecorded opinions of the 
normal, decently intelligent public, especially about Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, and Wagner. 
—the nephew—is diffident of his own ability as a critic—“I 
can't play, and know very little about music and absolutely 
nothing about the technical side”—and being unable to 
guarantee regular attendance, suggests that he should pass on 
the ticket occasionally to his friends; his uncle jumps at the 
idea of a mixed Jot of opinions, and when the record is finished 
obtains the consent of the contributors to its publication. So 
much for the Prologue. As for the dramatis personae of the 
diary, Nigel Clarke, who is responsible for the bulk of the 
letters, is—in spite of his modest disclaimer—an extremely sen- 
sitive and intelligent critic, a scholar and a humorist, singularly 
catholic in his tastes, but holding Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart 
in especial reverence. ‘ Henry,” alias H. N. Malins, is the 
wittiest, the most irreverent, and the most irresponsible of the 
commentators, with an incorrigible love for practical joking at 
the expense of prigs and superior persons. J. R. Harrison, the 
most consistently amusing of the band, is a wholesome, slangy, 
entirely honest young man, whose homely criticisms and 
blunders are often more illuminating than a wilderness of fine 
writing. Then we have Nigel’s cousin, Rhoda Wharton, a 
vivacious young woman who unites an admiration for Brahms 
with a human passion for waltzes—as Brahms himself did— 
and her friend Delia Crawford-White, a folk-song enthusiast 
and somewhat of a précieuse. Lastly, there are two young 
clerks, whose musical education has been confined to the 
pianola and military bands. We do not intend to spoil 
Nigel’s admirable commentaries 


mprove it. 








Nigel Clarke | 


Parliament.” Of Tchaikovsky he remarks that “in hie 
vulgarest moments he is always ready to become suddenly 
inspired.” The sincerity of Tchaikovsky’s passion, in spite of 
its sensationalism and the violence of its contrasts, is 
eloquently defended in a letter which is immediately suc- 
ceeded by the following graceful homage to Mendelssohn :— 


“Three cheers for the ‘Hebrides’ overture! It is a most 
inspiriting piece of music, and I don’t care twopence if the senti- 
ment is a trifle second-hand, as my friends tell me. After our 
soul-agonies of last night, it is pleasant to get some evidence in 
favour of this work: and there is no better evidence than the 
‘Hebrides’ overture. Here at least was a man who loved music, 
and loved writing it, and wrote this particular piece with joy, and 
did it just as well as he could. If you tell me that he was a rich 
and successful Jew, I reply that it is quite irrelevant, and that it 
is rude to make personal remarks. Why should it be assumed that 
genuine music can only be written by agonised Russians or 
unpopular Gentiles?” 

Then there is a fascinating passage on the happy divorce, in 
the sphere of orchestral music, of musical from intellectual 
emancipation :— 

“The musical revolutionaries know nothing whatever of 
Higher Thought. When they are not employed in slaughtering 
the academics, or jumping with both feet through the conserva- 
tories of musical orthodoxy, they are mostly normal and amiable 
people who could not tell you the difference between the poor-rate 
and the birth-rate, Their interest is primarily in music; they think 
and feel in terms of music, and when they try to express them- 
selves in the medium of words they are so profoundly unintelligible, 
even to each other, that no harmis done. And their audience— 
the good, solid orchestral audience of London—mostly follows 
suit. The first question for them is, ‘ Do I like this music?’ and 
not ‘How does this music square with Mr. Jones's views on the 
purpose of life?’” 

By way of contrast we may give J. R. Harrison’s ingenuous 
remarks on transposing instruments and funeral marches 
a propos of the “ Eroica” Symphony :— 

“ By the way, what a topping thing the horn is. I looked it up 
in that book you lent me, which gave a picture of it, so I recognised 
it. The book says with the horn (and some other instruments) 
you don’t have to play the notes which are written, but other 
notes; only they are written like that so that if you are playing 
different sorts of horns you only have to do the same sort of thing 
(when the note written is the same) to produce different notes 
really, if you see what I mean, It must be a corker to play. 
The second movement is a Funeral March for Napoleon, written 
before he died; Beethoven was a great admirer of his at the time, 
but changed his mind later. Itisagrandthing. There isa bit 
for the oboe in the middle (i found that also in your book) : it 
has rather a bleating sound, but I like it. Then the first tune 
comes back again. Most funeral marches seem to cheer up in the 
middle and then become gloomy again. I suppose the idea is, 
(1) the poor old boy’s dead; (2) well, after all, he’s probably gone 
to heaven; (3) still, anyhow, the poor old boy’s dead. I’m afraid 
this is rather irreverent, but you see what I mean.” 

A month later the progress of his musical education is shown 
in his comments on The Flying Dutchman overture :— 


“We started with The Flying Dutchman overture, which I still 
like, though it strikes me as artificial compared with W.’s later 
work. Perhaps ‘artificial’ isn’t quite the word, but what I mean 
is this. A lot of it is simply noise put in to imitate the sea and 
so forth,—very jolly, but only noise and not meaning anything ; 
whereas in W.’s later works, even if there’s the dickens of a noise 
going on (which there generally is), it is mostly made up of bits of 
motifs which mean something—that is, if you know them, which I 
don’t: but I understand it is so. What sounds like a share- 
holders’ meeting moving an amendment is really a combination of 
Siegfried’s youth and several love affairs and somebody’s spear 
and a serpent and the redemption of mankind—i.e. a lot of ideas 
which are in W.’s mind at the time. So in a way it all develops 
naturally—though of course he chooses what bits to put in, and 


in what key: whereas in the Fl. D. it’s merely noise.” 


| 


on the Symphonies of | School.” 


Beethoven and Tchaikovsky by partial quotation. But the | . 
quality of his criticism may be illustrated in other ways, as, for | little book—it only runs to some two hundred pages—is a 


example, by his remark on Wagner—for whose exuberance 
and titanic energy he has unstinted admiration—“I wish his 
operas did not start so early. That is the worst of Wagner. 
He had such a lot to say, and said it all.” And again: “ Going 
from the older Classics to Wagner is (technically) rather like 
going from a church service to a meeting of the Hungarian 


(3a, one Ticket, By A, H, Sidgwick, London; Edward ‘Arnold, 


| 
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We have left ourselves no space to deal with “ Henry's” cruel 
practical joke on the folk-song enthusiasts, or Delia’s inimit- 
ably precious letter on Strauss, Humperdinck, and Coleridge 
Taylor, or the laconic but self-revealing contributions of the 
clerks, or Nigel’s well-deserved “slating” uf certain modern 
pseudo-religious compositions in the luscious-Oriental style 
“ belonging to what Henry callsthe Peach-Brandy-and-Eternity 
But we have said enough to indicate the scope and 
quality of the entertainment provided by Mr. Sidgwick. The 
triumph of impersonation and a mine of good humour and 
good sense. 





WINDSOR CASTLE.” 
To review adequately such a book as Mr. Hope’s immense and 
minute study of Windsor Castle would need more space than 


* Windsor Castle: an Architectural History. By W. H, St. Joho Hope. 
London: Country Life. [£6 6s, net.) 
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can be given toit in these columns. The work is a vast quarry 
Every possible 
kind of information, historical, documentary, archaeological, 
and architectural, is to be found here, together with plans, 
We are not surprised to learn 
that such a work as this has taken twelve years to complete. 
During the lifetime of Prince Albert a collection of documents 
These were placed in Mr. Hope’s hands at the 
King Edward com- 
manded that the history should be written, and now in the 
reign of his successor it has been finished. This work occupies 
two huge volumes, and in addition there is a portfolio of plans. 
In these last can be traced clearly the different structures 
By study of this 
work we realize that there is still a great deal left of the 
mediaeval palace, but unfortunately it has been so much 
overlaid by inharmonious additions, and, worse still, by ugly 
and soulless rebuildings and restorations, that outwardly 
St. George’s Chapel 
Here the exquisite details 
of the old work are still to be seen, and it is to this part of 
the Castle enclosure that the visitor turns with relief—relief 
from the sham Gothic exteriors which appear like second-rate 


to which future writers will go for materials. 


photographs, and pictures. 


was begun. 
end of the reign of Queen Victoria. 


which have risen one on top of another. 


very little remains of the old Castle. 
kas kept its character best. 


stage castles rather than realities. Considering that this work 
is published by Country Life, we are surprised that the photo- 
graphs of the Castle are not better. 
course to the reproductions of architectural details, for these 
are excellent. Windsor Castle, in spite of a distinctly shoddy 
appearance when seen close, has the power, on account of its 
situation, of assuming most picturesque aspects at a little 
distance, and these have been ignored. Among the illustra- 
tions some of the most pleasing are the reproductions of the 
charming topographical drawings of Paul Sazdby. In these 
we see the curious mushroom growths of mean though often 
picturesque buildings which grew up round the Castle. In a 
drawing by Schnebbelie of the west front of St. George’s 
Chapel, it is curious to see the row of squalid little houses 
joining on to the stately Gothic building. No doubt modern 
rebuilding has tended to add to tke stateliness of the Castle, 
and has done so when we do not examine the result too 
closely. At a distance the effect is great. From near by we 
see too much of the builders and masons trying to be 
artists and not succeeding. 





SUNDIALS.* 


Tue sundial is the centre of the garden, and it is natural | 


that gardeners should be attracted to view it from many 
positions. If Miss Hartley is not a gardener, she has at all 
events the sense of what a garden should be to hold a sun- 
dial, and she can set a stone or a globe in pleasant perspective. 
Here are more than three hundred sketches of dials, some of 
them drawn in the positions which they actually occupy, as is 
the case with the dials of many churches and some in private 
grounds, and others with imaginary surroundings, more or 
less suitable and correct. Here and there the situation is a 
little puzzling, as when, for instance, Miss Hartley gives us 
a picture described as “Sundial, Holland, 17th Century,” 
which consists of a vertical dial fixed over the gate of an inn, 
vith gallant burghers swigging ale under the sign “ Ye Rose 
and Crown.” We wonder, again, whether Miss Hartley 
knows the fate of the stone which marked the day at 
Seven Dials, and which she sketches in a reconstructed 
corner of old London. Not long ago it was lying chipped and 
dishonoured on a green in Weybridge, within hail of the 
rebuilt column dedicated to the memory of the Duchess of 
York who lived near by at Oatlands. Some of the subjects 
of Miss Hartley’s drawings are frankly rescued from curiosity- 
shops and the yards of builders and masons; possibly they 
may now come to their own again and tell the right time 
among flowers of the old fashions and box-tree peacocks. We 
may note that Mr. F. Barker, of Clerkenwell—surely the right 
quarter to which to look for information as to the hour of day 
—contributes a chapter giving clear directions to the amateur 
as to the setting of a dial on a pedestal. This is an easier 
matter than placing a vertical dial on a wall, and to obtain 
yesults correct enough for wandering visitors and children 
without watches not much more is needed than the sun 








* Ye Sundial Booke. By T. Geoffrey W. Henslow. Illustrated by D, Hartley, 
London: Edward Arnold. 
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We do not refer of 





shining, a chisel, some cement, and a little Com mon.ge 
To read the time on a horizontal sundial, 
stand facing the sun, and for the morning 
right-hand edge of the shadow; the left edge fo- the 
afternoon hours. Finally, we are advised, a motto inscribe 
on the pedestal “gives a fitting voice to the dignifiey 
dial.” Here comes in the work of Mr. Henslow, who has 
wish that any of his readers should lack a motto; hg Nl 
written six hundred. Some of them seem to recalj nf 
decessors :— me 
“Take a lesson from my sign 
The dial says die all we must”; 

and 

“ What is the time ? come, why do you ask? 

Is it to start, or to end your task ?” 









you shoulg fe 
hours take the ie 


Not all, too, are wholly associated with sunlight. “Why ¥ 


more appropriate or suitable motto could be chosen,” asks 
Mr. Henslow, “ than the three words ‘Lead, kindly light, taken 
from Cardinal Newman’s hymn?” He forgets the other half 
of the line. Many collections of sundial mottoes have beep 
made, but are there any better than the old Latin? Whe, 
was “ Horas non numero nisi serenas” first carved on a dial ? 
It might prove an amusing task to frame mottoes for friends 
of various professions. ‘Do to-day’s work to-morrow” might 
serve for secretaries of committees who are too often faced in 
their work with the deadly and pursuing reminder, “ It is later 
than you think.” 





OXFORD AND THE WAR. 
THE Oxford Magazine has published in the form of a supple. 
ment a“ List of the Members of the University resident ip, 
the year 1913-1914 or in the present term now serving with 
His Majesty’s Forces, with the Units to which they belong” 
(Oxford: Horace Hart, 6d.). The list is arranged in alpha. 
betical order of the Colleges, and an analysis yields the 
following figures: All Souls, 11; Balliol, 115; Brasenose, §8. 
Christ Church, 162; Corpus, 52; Exeter, 85; Hertford, 73. 
Jesus, 47; Keble, 109; Lincoln, 33; Magdalen, 135; Marcon’s 
Hall,7; Merton, 63; New College, 154; Non-Collegiate 
Students, 26; Oriel, 117; Pembroke, 39; Queen's, 67; St, 
Edmund's Hall, 17; St. John’s, 102; Trinity, 120; University, 
114; Wadham, 61; Worcester, 48; or a grand aggregate of 
1,825, of whom no fewer than 51 are members of the College 
staffs. The list is corrected up to November 2lst, and, 
unhappily, the number of those killed in action has been 
increased since its compilation. We are probably inside the 
mark when we say that upwards of sixty per cent. of the 
Oxford undergraduates have answered their country’s call— 
not a third of the normal number are now in residence, and 
they are nearly all drilling—and we have no doubt that the 
same is true of Cambridge. And yet a correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette had the assurance to state last week 
that the “upper classes” were not doing their duty in the 
present crisis. As a matter of fact, the percentage who 
have volunteered from what may be called the public-school 
class is far higher than that in any other. We do not fora 
moment deny that their ultimate prospects—if they survive— 
are less precarious than those of working men who volunteer 
for active service. None the less, it is a fact that many of them 
cheerfully sacrifice their careers, and, in view of the figures 
given above, to impugn their patriotism is a libel as well as a lie. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Sir THomas Barcway has an opportune paper in the new 
Nineteenth Century on “Ruthless Warfare and Forbidden 
Methods,” bused on a survey of the specific prohibitions in the 
Hague Regulations, the official instructions of the British and 
French Governments to observe them, and the methods pre- 
scribed by the German War Manual, which represent the 
views of the Imperial Staff. The German War Manual 
explicitly says that “a war conducted with energy cannot be 
confined to attacking the combatants of the enemy and its 
fortifications. It must at the same time be directed to the 
destruction of the whole of its intellectual (geistige) and 
material resources.’ On this Sir Thomas Barclay observes :— 

“That would imply the effective stoppage, by bombardment or 
otherwise, of all its factories and means of production, the burning 
of its crops, the destruction, where not available for utilisation 
for further destruction, of its railways, rolling-stock, ports, 
harbours, and cana!s, the sinking of its ships and barges, the 
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; i opriation or destruction of all 
Ba —— 1 a material, —— of mange 
: . ing to force the meaning o: 
= — ee een alee would say this is an 
unfair stretching of the sense of the passage I am interpreting. 
What do the intellectual resources cover? The term employed 
by the editors of the Manual is geistige, by which they probably 
meant to refer rather to the national morale than to the intel- 
lectual resources of the enemy to be overcome. This would include 
terrorising the population, spreading alarming rumours of possible 
vengeance, statements, false or true, as to shooting harmless 
civilians, rape, child-murder, and so on; the dropping of bombs 
from aircraft on & crowded city on any pretext whatever, such, 
for instance, as the mere presence of a sentinel at the entrance to 
a public building ; firing heavy artillery for the purpose of creating 
nic—in fact, the employment of every possible method of creating 

a sense of the hopelessness of resistance.” 
Sir Thomas Barclay is driven to the conclusion that the 
Imperial German War Staff takes a view diametrically opposed 
totbat underlying the Hague Regulations, which aresummarized 
on pp. 1188-2. Bishop Frodsham discusses German Kultur 
from the point of view of a Dutch friend, who has supplied 
bim with some interesting passages from Ostasien und Europa, 
a book written bya Missions-Inspektor named Witte. Herr 
Witte, who is professedly at least a Christian, looks forward to 
an ideal Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, premising, however, 
that the millennial peace which is to reign ultimately cannot 
be attained without war, and that only by the assertion of its 
power over its enemies will the German nation be able to 
make other nations partakers of the blessings of its Kultur. 
As Bishop Frodsham remarks, the Germans want other 
peoples to be happy, but they must be happy in a German 
way. “This glorious objective can only be effected by the 
predominance of the German people.” His Dutch friend, who 
dreads German Kuliur as much as, if not more than, he 
apprebends German political domination, writes that he is 
“trying to convince his fellow-countrymen to look to Britain 
for support in this most difficult struggle for existence 
amongst so many bullies,” but finds the task hard in face 
of the mesmerizing spell of prosperous and successful 
Germany, the campaign of lying and slandering, and the 
memories of the Boer War. He suggests, as means of 
promoting a rapprochement, the issue of a Rotterdam, 
Hague, or Amsterdam edition of one of the best London 
papers, subsidized by the British Government, and the invita- 
tion of Dutch students and Professors to British Universities. 
A propos of Herr Witte’s Christianity, we may note that in 
another and highly controversial article Miss Mildred Tuker 
finds evidences in the present war of the débdc’e of Lutheranism, 
of which she writes that “the Reformation in Germany 
rejoined the religion of Luther to the religion of Thor, which 
had no use for women,” predicting that henceforth the Latin 
religion will have greater prominence as well as the Latin 
races. “ Tsingtau and its Significance” is the title of an 
informing article by Mr. William Blane, the first British 
engineer, so he tells us, who, on the occasion of a pro- 
fessional visit to the Far East in 1913, was allowed to 
inspect either the Shantung Railway or the great harbour 
of Tsingtau. After a concise account of the acquisition 
of Kiaochau early in 1898, and an instructive comparison 
between the Kiaochau and Shantung Railway Conventions 
and the Weihaiwei Convention, signed a few months later, 
Mr. Blane describes the remarkable energy and lavish 
expenditure—estimated at twenty-five millions sterling— 
with which the Germans set themselves to work to consolidate 
and strengthen their new possession. “ The principles operating 
in Berlin against colonial exploitation were all in favour of 


flooding of iS 
means of subsister 








Kiaochau, for Kiaochau was not a colony, but a naval and 
military stronghold, and Tsingtau was destined to become the 
Carthage of the Far East.” The record of Tsingtau’s pro- 
gress in the last fifteen years is so remarkable as to explain 
the bitter disappointment felt in Germany over its fall. “It 
marks the end of German pretensions in the Far East, and 
probably the end of ber colonial empire.”——We may also 
notice Colonel A. Keene’s memorial article on Lord Roberts 
under the heading of “The Happy Warrior”; the Rev. J. L. 
Walton’s eloquent appeal for the reinstatement of Dr. Axham, 
who was struck off the Medical Register in 1911 by the 
General Medical Council for acting as anaesthetist to 
Mr. Barker; the Bishop of Carlisle’s paper on “War and 
Arbitration”; and Mr. W. H. Mallock’s examination 

ioral Logie of 


of General von Bernhardi’s views on the “) 
an 
Var. 





In the National Review the editor continues with great 
energy and gusto his campaign against what he calls the 
“ Potsdam Party” in the Cabinet, opulent aliens and Anglo- 
Germans in the realm of finance (with Lord Haldane and 
Sir Alfred Mond as the arch-villains of the plot), and the 
“Slobber Press.” Incidentally he recalls the fact that on 
August 3rd the Parliamentary Correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle declared that, “ whatever the outcome of the present 
tension, I believe that the Cabinet have definitely decided not 
to send our Expeditionary Force abroad. .. . Truth to tell, the 
issues which have precipitated the conflict which threatens to 
devastate the whole of Europe are not worth the bones of a 
single soldier.” Under the heading “On Some Things Not 
Generally Known” the editor discusses infer alia such topics 
as desirable and undesirable aliens, the record and list of 
shareholders of Reuter’s Company, and the fate of Admiral 
Cradock’s squadron, which he attributes to the inadequate 
armament and equipment provided by the Admiralty. Mr. 
Maurice Low in “ American Affairs” describes the failure of 
the Bernstorff-Dernburg-Miinsterberg pro-German campaign 
in the United States :— 


“It is to be hoped that the German Emperor will continue 
Count Bernstorff as his representative until the end of the war. 
He is rendering us such valuable service that we could ill afford 
to lose him. It is also to be hoped that Dr. Dernburg will find 
it convenient to remain in the United States and that he may 
be induced to continue to write and talk. He is not such a 
precious asset as Count Bernstorff—that weuld be impossible— 
but he has done surprisingly well in his own particular line. 
And it is further to be hoped that Professor Miinsterberg will 
not be overcome with modesty, but will also continue to impose 
himself upon the public. These three men, Bernstorff, Dernburg, 
and Miinsterberg, have done more to injure Germany than even 
the Kaiser....The preponderating sentiment of Americans is 
back of the Allies, and the great mass of Americans hope for the 
complete success of the Allied arms. I have received through 
reliable sources reports from the south, the middle west, and the 
far west. In the middle west, where there is a strong and 
influential German element in the large cities, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, the strength of the German opposition is 
surprising, and in the far west, although the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance is not liked, it has not cost us American support. But 
that does not mean we must take too much for granted, and it is 
proper to urge caution. There is no reason to apprehend forfeiture 
of American goodwill except through our own stupidity or in- 
difference.” 








Mr. Low points out in this context that the continuance of the 
war must involve British interference with American shipping, 
and that the friction and irritation thus caused can only be 
obviated by frank and aboveboard action and forbearance on 
our part. 

In the Contemporary Review Dr. E. J. Dillon writes on “ The 
Downfall of Turkey.” Germany, he maintains, had all along 
counted on Turkey's co-operation; it was an item in her 
programme, and though delayed by the forbearance of the 
British Government and the judicious diplomacy of Sir Louis 
Mallet, to whom he pays a high tribute, it was finally secured 
by the triumph of Enver Pasha over his colleague and 
rival, Talaat Bey. Tualaat, according to Dr. Dillon, if 
invested with supreme power, would probably have used it for 
the weal of the nation; but Enver's power over the Army 
turned the scale, and Talaat, making a virtue of necessity, 
followed his rival’s lead, while Djavid and the moderate 
members of the Cabinet resigned. Dr. Dillon reiterates bis 
warning—uttered in last month’s issue—to the British nation 
to realize the gigantic nature of their task :— 

“ Great Britain is still far behind her duties and her capability, 
not because her army accomplishes little—there is no such body 
of heroes in Europe to-day—but because so large a percentage of 
her sons do not bear arms at all, and because the Government 
proclaims that it is quite satisfied with the situation. In a few 
months we shall have over a million fresh men in the field. Good. 
But will the enemy still dispose of three machine-guns to our one 
and posses; in every infantryman a gunner capable of using it? 
Do we realize the fact that if our losses are great now that we are 
on the defensive, they will be four or even five times greater when 
we take the offensive? Have we duly taken into acconnt the 
agencies that will be working for a cessation of hostilities at that 
time, on the ground that a bad peace is better than an endless 
war, that blood enough has already been shed, and more than 
enough treasure has been wasted; and have we gauged the 
influence of those agencies on the belligerents? This is no idle 
question, no mere forecast, no political prophecy. I write on the 
strength of what I know. I have recently received letters from 
statesmen among our Allies who already propound these views in 
private, and announce their intention of preaching them in public 
as soon as the favourable moment has come.” 


Finally, he again dwells on the “ unanswerable reasons” for 
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inviting the Japanese at once to help us on Jand——A writer 
who veils his identity under the signature of “Suum Cuique’ 
deals with the sufferings of the Roumanians in Hungary, the 
strongest of the subject races in that kingdom, under that 
system of “forcible Magyarization” which he describes as 
suicidal folly. If Austria-Hungary is victorious, he predicts 
that the Hungarians will discard their promises and resume 
the policy of destroying the Roumanian nationality. If she 
is defeated, a Greater Roumania will arise, which he regards 
as likely to prove an important factor in preserving the peace 
of Europe. In this context we may note Mr. Gabriel Costa’s 
paper, “ Freeing Six Millions,” in which he discusses the 
likelihood of the Tsar’s granting to his Jewish subjects equal 
civil and political rights with the Russian people at large. 
Though four hundred thousand Jews are already serving in 
the Russian armies, and their bravery has already been con- 
spicuously shown in the field, no Jew can hold commissioned 
rank, or even be a bandmaster. The harassing restrictions 
which hamper them in civil life are still in operation and 
acutely felt, and Mr. Costa ends on a note of misgiving. The 
rumoured concession is too good to be true. But if it is, “and 
the Little Father be in earnest in this, his latest resolve, then 
will six million voices make the heavens tremble in a mighty 
shout of gratitude.” Mr. Roy Norton, an American writer, 
gives a remarkable account, based on his own personal obser- 
vation, of Germany’s deliberate preparations for the war. 
Under the heading ‘“ How to Pay forthe War” Mr. J. E. Allen 
criticizes Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget ina friendly spirit, and 
offers certain specific suggestions for the readjustment of the 
Income Tax—he would bring the limit of exemption down to 
£50 a year—and for the raising of free revenue by increasing 
the taxation on motors, petrol, and men servants. He would 
also tax “cinemas,” travelling shows, and music-halls, and 
graduate the tobacco licence, which is now the same for a 
village shop and a mammoth store. Mrs. St. Clair Stobart 
gives a vivid account of her trying experiences during 
the siege of Antwerp with the Women’s Hospital Unit, 
the staff of which was the last of the hospital staffs to 
leave the town; while Mrs. Fawcett describes what women 
have been doing at home to help the country in its hour 
of need. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Sidney Whitman draws up an indict- 
ment of the Kaiser, who, he says, has introduced into the 
highest German public life the morals and manners of the 
Corps-Bursche. In so doing the ordinary code of gentlemen 
and civilized statesmen has been abolished, and its place taken 
by the ideals of the parvenu, added to the worst forms of 
military and aristocratic domineering. As an instance of the 
Kaiser's ungentlemanly behaviour, we are told that, on the 
oceasion of one of his self-invited visits to England, King 
Edward, then Prince of Wales, sent him a message of 
welcome, but asked that a certain Admiral von Senden 
Bibran should not accompany the Emperor on account of 
the offensive things this man was known to have said about him 
(the Prince of Wales). When the Kaiser arrived in England 
the Admiral was found to be one of the suite. Mr. Whitman 
quotes a long extract from a communication received by him 
from an old German friend of high standing, and an intimate 
of Bismarck, who says :— 

“We have made ourselves ridiculous before the whole world by 
declaring that we have been forced into a war of self-defence by 
the aggressive action of Russia, whilst we straightway fall upon 
the inoffensive Belgians. We ought to have thanked our stars 
that whereas we were safeguarded in the south by Switzerland, 
Belgian neutrality guaranteed our western frontier in the north, 
and thus left us with a short, almost impregnable, frontier towards 
France. This advantage should have enabled us to have remained 
on the defensive against France, and to throw the whole of our 
strength, together with that of Austria, against Russia, Germany’s 
only real enemy. This would have given us a fair chance of 
victory, and would have avoided the stigma in the eyes of the 
world which the invasion of Belgium has cast upon us. If we 
had not irritated the Poles by a false internal policy for many 
years past, there might have been a chance for us instead of 
Russia to have raised the cry of an autonomous Polish kingdom, 
under the joint protection of Austria und Germany. We might 
have forced the Russians out, and, giving Finland back to the 
Swedes, have secured for all time an equally strong frontier for 
Germany in the east as we obtained in the west.” 

The writer of the above quotation thus sums up the difference 
between the old Emperor William and his grandson: “The 
Emperor William the First was a gentleman of the old 
school, and expected his officers to be gentlemen also.” We 





do not care to quote the estimate of the present Kaiser, though 
it is a German who writes, not an Englishman. While we are 
at war it is bad form to call names, even by quotation. The 
Crown Prince is condemned by “his craving for cavalry 
charges and his insane cry of Immer druf.” Speaking of 
Prince Hohenlohe, Mr. Whitman says that— 

“Shortly before his retirement he gave a friend of mine his 
view to the effect that the German Emperor was the coolest 
rationalist (meaning agnostic), the greatest egoist, and the most 
ungrateful person he had ever met in his life, The same view was 
expressed tome by Prince Bismarck in July, 1892, at Kissingen, 
in the phrase that the Emperor had no heart.” 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward points out in a striking article on 
“The War Spirit and Christianity ” that the world is now 
witnessing the results of the definite abandonment in State 
policy and war of the principles of Christianity on the part of 
Germany. She is giving the true answer to those who said 
that Christianity sets up an impossible ideal, or that it 
restricts full human development. We are seeing the result 
in practice of the great renunciation. Heine prophesied that 
the old gods would revive, and that “Thor with his giant 
hammer will at last spring up and shatter to bits the Gothic 
Cathedrals.” The time has come—Reims, Ypres, Furnes, and 
Malines have felt the blows, and, as Mr. Ward says, “ we see 
pagan ideals, not in the form of a dream which isolates what 
is inspiring, but as a fact with its inevitable consequences and 
accompaniments.” Butif the new pagans are beaten in the 
end, then— 

“The German warriors themselves will look in vain in their 
defeat for succour from those Christian ideals which their own 
war-spirit bas wantonly but effectively killed: and no redemp- 
tion can be found for the defeated and the unsuccessful in the 
philosophy of life which that spirit represents, It has no Beati- 
tudes for the poor. It has none for the conquered.” 

Dr. G. Chatterton-Hill writes an account of the works 
of a new French poet and dramatist. Paul Claudel is at 
present known in his own country only to the élite, the young 
and emancipated spirits unbound by literary tradition. M, 
Claudel has had the advantage of working independently 
of the Paris literary coteries, for he has lived abroad, having 
been in the Consular Service in China, and he is still quite 
young. He is a mystic, but also an earnest and convinced 
Roman Catholic who likes to avow his belief in his works, 
He totally rejects Voltaire, Renan, Michelet, and Hugo, “et 
tous Jes autres infimes. Leur Ame est avec les chiens morts, 
leurs livres sont joints au fumier. Ils sont morts, et leur nom 
méme apres leur mort est un poison et une pourriture.”—— 
“Nautilus” describes the German naval plot which failed in 
the Mediterranean. “ On July 8th of this year, thus four 
weeks before the outbreak of the war, the Kaiser’s Consular 
representative at this Spanish harbour [Palma de Majorca] 
had forwarded to the port authorities a long list of questions, 
requesting information” as to coal, oil, water, depth of 
harbour, facilities for raising sunken and repairing damaged 
vessels, and upon other nautical matters, The idea was that, 
the neutrality of England being secured, German ships, 
together with the Austrian and Italian Fleets, were to seize 
Majorca, thus establishing themselves on the line between 
France and Algiers, and giving them a base in the Western 
Mediterranean. To carry out this plan the German Battle 
Fleet was stationed off the coast of Norway, ready to 
send a detachment to the Baltic to deal with a Russian 
landing, and another to seize Majorca, while the main 
body attacked the Atlantic ports of France. “Nautilus” 
tells us that Prince Louis of Battenberg, with great 
prescience, issued an order to our Fleet off Spithead in the 
early hours of August 2nd to proceed to the North Sea in 
full strength :— 

“The memorable order was deliberately published the next 

morning in the Sunday papers, when Admiral von Ingenohl, duly 
apprised by wireless of the British move, returned hurriedly with 
the High Sea Fleet from Norwegian Fiords to Wilhelmshaven. 
But for the inglorious hesitancy of our Cabinet at this critical 
juncture, this timely action by our First Sea Lord might have led 
toa general engagement with the intercepted German Fleet in 
circumstances most favourable to our own.” 
Is this a true Bill? If it is,a great opportunity was cer- 
tainly missed. We need not have a'tacked the German 
Fleet. We should simply have barred its way home 
until the European situation had been properly cleared 
up. That would have been a perfectly legitimate exercise of 
sea power. 
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T, Blackwood Mr. '. F- Farman compares the condition of 
threatened by the German Army this year with 
things in 1870. According to him, perfect calm 

revailed even when the Government retired to Bordeaux, and 
fe motor traffic was suspended because the motor-’buses 
ealltaken over by the Army and the taxi-drivers had all 


Paris when 
the state of 


wer ‘ “a 
‘oined their regiments. Even the arrival of large quantities 
‘ cattle in the Bois de Boulogne—to feed the city if it were 





beleaguered—created more curiosity than dismay “The 
Junior Sub.” continues his amusing chronicles of his newly 
raised battalion. We are given a glimpse of the education of de- 
faulting privates, and incidentally of youthful officers wholisten 
of . . 
to the wise words of the company commander. He it is who 
deals out with an experienced hand advice and admonitions to 
those accused of what the Army so often misnames “ crime.” 
_—Mr. Salzmann open an entertaining article on “ Medieval 
Cookery” with the following extract from an ancient author 
who expresses the feelings of wonder which many of us have 
felt:— 
“What an Hodg-potch do men that have Abilities make of their 
stomachs, which must wonderfully oppress and distract Nature. 
For if you should take Flesh of various sorts, Fish of as many, 
Cabbages, Parsnops, Potatoes, Mustard, Butter, Cheese, a Pudden 
that contains more than ten several ingredients, Tarts, Currans, 
Apples, Capers, Olives, Anchovies, Mangoes, Caveare, e.t.c., and 
ible them together into one Mass, what eye would not loath, what 


o Yet this is done every 


Stomach not abhor, such a Gallemaufrey ? 
Day, and counted Gallent Entertainment.” 
Feeding a mediaeval King seems to have been a Gargantuan 
business, for the Bishop of Durham when he entertained 
Richard IL and the Duke of Lancester in London provided 
129 sheep, 16 oxen, 140 pigs, 12 boars, 210 geese, 720 hens, 
50 capons “ of hie grece ” and 8 dozen other capons, 50 swans, 
100 dozen pigeons, 11,000 eggs, 120 gallons of milk, and 12 
gallens of cream. One trembles to think what the work of 
the cooks must have Leen to reduce these masses of food to 
an eatable condition. But one gathers that the cooks in those 
far-away times were not lacking in energy, if we are to judge by 
a receipt in which the cook is told to “ smyte off the head” ofa 
“ pigge,” and, further, to “ smyte him in peces.” There seem to 
have been bad cooks, too, in those days as well as now, and one 
author remarks that “God may send a man good meate, but 
the devyll may send an evyll coke to dystroye it.” One strange 
food that we hear of is whale. How was it cooked? we 
wonder. If this “ fish” has passed from the menus, there are 
some things which bave remained unchanged. Here is a 
quotation which shows how near we are to our ancestors, 
*Rawe crayme undecocted eaten with strawberyes or hurtes 
is arural mans banket. I have knowen such bankettes hath 
putt men in jeoperdy of theyr lyves."——Sir Mortimer 
Durand gives us an outline of the history of the English in 
India, compressing the story into a few pages. We are 
shown that the tendency towards unity and the growth of 
national feeling for India as a whole are entirely due to our 
rule. Before our advent no such things existed. 

The first article in the United Service Magazine for 
December is “The Navy and the War,” by “ Admiral.” It 
contains a useful reminder that “ the command of the sea” is 
oxly a relative phrase, and not an absolute one, as is too often 
assumed. The late Sir Geoffrey Hornby, the writer tells us, 
defined “the command of the sea” as meaning “that we were 
so much the stronger naval Power that we could transport 
troops safely.” “He never supposed that it would be 
possible to stop some loss of commerce by the action of 
individual cruisers.” That, of course, is absolutely true. 
Even after Trafalgar, up till the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars, though we had complete command of the sea, 
our merchant ships were still liable to occasional capture ; 
and it may be remembered that it was at a time when we 
were supposed to have complete command of the sea that 
George III., taking an airing in a frigate from Weymouth, 
was very nearly captured by a French man-of-war. “ Admiral ” 
mentions some instances besides those of the French privateers 
to show how difficult it is to protect our commerce from 
raiders. In 1805 Commodore Allemande escaped with a 
equadron of battleships and very nearly destroyed General 
Baird’s expedition on its way to the Cape. “ Admiral” also 
states that he has been told that ninety-two ships have been 
employed in bringing over the Indian contingent, and that the 
thirty-three thousand Canadians were convoyed by seven men- 
of-war, including two battleships. 





FICTION. 





VALLEY OF A THOUSAND HILLS.* 

Miss Mitts Youne bas already contributed liberally and 
successfully to the steadily increasing stock of South African 
fiction, and her reputation is well maintained in her new 
venture, Valley of a Thousand Hills. In her earlier books 
she has written of Cape Town, the Karroo, and the veld, and 
here, in her pictures of life in the hill country of Natal, she 
shows the same intimate appreciation of the magic of the 
South African landscape in its more luxuriant and tropical 
aspects. So far as atmosphere and ‘surroundings go, Miss 
Mills Young is an adept in the art of presentation; and her 
powers of vivid description are potent in stimulating the 
visualizing facuity in her readers—an important element in 
enlisting and securing their attention. Throughout the story 
one learns to associate the two principal characters with the 
hills, and this association is very happily conveyed in the 
passage which describes the emotions of the hero at the 
darkest hour of his fortunes :— 


“Heckraft did not walk far; his steps lagged as he got out of 
view of the house, and a certain weariness, an air of dejection, 
took the place of the more purposeful look with which he had 
started forth. After all, what was there to walk for? There was 
no aim in walking, not even exercise; he had had all the physical 
exercise he needed that day. Nor could he by changing his ground 
get rid of his thoughts. They accompanied him along the steep 
ascent, where so many memories met him mockingly as he 
climbed the dusty road in the failing light, climbed slowly now, 
with dragging footsteps, and tired, accustomed eyes which viewed 
the surrounding scene with a sense of familiarity, and yet also 
with a feeling of strangeness, as though the hills wore a different 
aspect from that which he had known, an aspect more remote, less 
intimate and friendly. They seemed to have withdrawn from 
him, to be altogether less accessible, less a part of the life of 
the place. It was perhaps, he reflected, because he had always 
in his mind associated Alieta with the hills,—they had made 
a background for her. He reached a curve in the road, and gazed 
upward, The land rose sharply above him, and all the hillside 
was dark with wattles which spread over it,a carpet of unrelieved 
green. The summit of the hill was crowned with them ; the tops 
of the thin belt of trees showed dense like tightly packed fir trees, 
while the slim trunks revealed between each a thin line of light 
from the sky. Odd, but he had never noticed before how the sky 
showed between the naked trunks. He climbed a little higher. 
Round the next bend he had met with his unpleasant encounter 
with Hantz. Herecalled that meeting with the madman, the helpless 
feeling of terror that had seized him, his strong hold on life which 
had made death seem so awful. Death had been very near that 
day. In the bitter mood of the moment, he was of the opinion 
that it was almost a pity that Hantz had not finished his job, 
and settled his difficulties forever. But at the time how he 
had struggled for life! ... He reached a further point in the 
road, and halting, walked to the edge and looked out across the 
valley. He saw, as something fresh, the hills stretching away 
endlessly in a continuous chain, a continuous variety,—rounded 
hills covered with verdure, hills with sharper summits, and again 
others, square-topped and flat, melting into the atmosphere, a 
suggestion of grey outline showing wanly against the sky. Far 
below gleamed the metals of the railway, winding in extra- 
ordinarily sharp, snake-like curves between its narrow banks. In 
the waning light the hills detached themselves, stood out with 
new and surprising beauty, arresting and strangely moving, 
Their summits and slopes revealed bright, unexpected colours ; a 
soft light green flowed over them, stained with patches of wattle- 
like dark blots on the lighter background, and smaller patches of 
cultivation, where the dark man grew his mealies, and again small 
clearings on which he erected his reed-thatched, mud and wattle 
hut. As he looked, Heckraft experienced a sudden revulsion of 
feeling. The sense of failure, of bitterness, fell away from him. 
Once more he had himself in hand. The hills breathed courage 
and a dignified serenity that insensibly affected him, that gripped 
him somehow ; pointing out, as they seemed to point out, witha 
startling clearness the dignity of life, and the want of apprecia- 
tion of the individual who allows himself to be mastered by his 
circumstances.” 

But atmosphere and landscape painting, though based on 
intimate first-hand observation, are not everything ina novel. 
Nature study needs to be accompanied by characterization 
and the gift of narrative. Miss Mills Young tells her story 
well, and there is no lack of variety in her portraiture: indeed, 
the minor characters who figure in the opening chapters, the 
captain, chief engineer, and first officer of the tramp in which 
Heckraft makes his voyage from England to Durban vid the 
Cape, are so well drawn that we regret their early disappear- 
ance from the plot. But their loss is made good by the 
entrance on the stage of a number of Anglo-African types. 
Anthony Heckraft, the hero, who comes out to Natal to take 
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up the post of manager on a wattle plantation, is a man of 
somewhat complex character. He is driven by force of 
circumstances to make a fresh start at the age of thirty, and, 
though resolved to see the thing through and face realities, 
he is not a little hampered by a certain fastidiousness of 
temperament. The rough sailormen on the tramp are 
at first inclined to resent his superior ways, but they 
recognize that there is something behind them, and his 
skill as a violinist charms their hearts, “‘He’s a fine 
fiddler,’ the first officer remarked on one occasion to the 
engineer, when Heckraft had retired to the cabin with his 
instrument under his arm. The chief engineer grunted. ‘I 
don’t know whether he’s much of a fiddler,’ he responded ; 
and added with conviction: ‘But he’s a damned good scrape 
with the gut.’” Once established in his new post, Heckraft 
tackles his duties manfully and wins the confidence of the 
engineer, Gommet, a man of intellect and ability, who has 
wrecked bis home by his drinking habits. Amongst his 
neighbours be has a Dutch family named Van der Vyver, 
whose daughter Alieta is engaged to young Johnson, the son 
of the owner of the plantation. The engagement has grown 
out of propinquity, for Alieta is at all points superior to 
Johnson; indeed, we cannot altogether acquit Miss Mills 
Young of extreme idealization in attributing so much refine- 
ment and intelligence to the child of rough Taal-speaking 
parents. But granting the premisses, the reader can easily 
guess the inevitable disillusionment brought about in Alieta 
by contact with a man of character, good breeding, education, 
and a certain amount of magnetism. The elimination of 
the unsatisfactory Johnson is no easy matter, for he is an 
eligible suitor, and Alieta is loth to admit that she has made 
a mistake. Johnson, again, is violently jealous, and has no 
scruples in availing himself of his position as Heckraft’s 
employer, while Heckraft’s compassion for Gommet’s unhappy 
wife is misinterpreted by her to his prejudice. The senti- 
mental imbroglio, enlivened by strenuous incidents and 
adventures, is cleverly handled by Miss Mills Young. If we 
add that the point of view of the writer is feminine, we use 
the epithet in no disparaging sense; perhaps “ womanly” 
would be better. Controversial matters are not excluded, but 
they are treated without bias, and readers in search of sex- 
problems will go away empty. 





The Clean Heart. By A. 8S. M. Hutchinson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. Hutchinson has written a most curious 
novel—a novel difficult to review, difficult to classify under 
any heading. At first it seemed as though it were an 
unsatisfactory imitation of some of Mr. Chesterton's work, as 
though its freedom from carelessness and convention were 
due mainly to the force of that example. Then, half-way 
through, we discovered the thread of a moral—how a man, to 
find himself, must seek, not in egoistical unselfishness, not in 
a life free from all bounds and cares, but in the realization of 
the principle of sacrifice—and this thread is held and followed 
to theend. The book is seriously marred by the writer's affected 
and staccato style. He indulges in an ill-judged use of the 
present tense and in a reiteration of single words, which loses 
its effect through familiarity. Here is an example of what 
we mean: “Felt things in my heart so I was always in a 
torment, and always tying myself up tighter and tighter and 
tighter—not doing this because I thought it was unkind to 
this person; and doing that because I thought I ought to do it 
for that person—messing, messing, messing round and spoiling 
my life with rotten sentiment and rotten ideas of rotten duty.” 
Apart from these defects, the story is strong and clever, and 
sometimes inspired by a genuine feeling of tragedy. 

READABLE NOVELS.—Blessington’s Folly. By Theodore 
Goodridge Roberts. (John Long. 6s.)—A capital, if slightly 
monotonous, story of life in Labrador. Duke Jones. 
By Ethel Sidgwick. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s.)—This 
sequel to A Lady of Leisure approaches more nearly to the 
high level of the writer’s earlier work. It is full of interest 
and of subtlety, and finely written. The Woman in the 
Bazaar. By Alice Perrin. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 64.)—A 
little sketch of an officer in India, whose inflexibility and lack 
of sympathy wreck the happiness of his first marriage and 
endanger that of his second. The Path. By Edmund 
White. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mr. White’s book is scarcely 
a novel: it is a series of careful, leisurely studies of Indian 
types and of the religious teaching of the young Sayyid. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


— oe 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, ] 





A lucid paper on The Economic Dislocation of the Woy 
(Glasgow: Carter and Pratt) has been reprinted by Professor 
William Smart from the Proceedings of the Royal Philo. 
sophical Society of Glasgow. We are glad to note that go 
high an authority is able to take an optimistic view of the 
situation, and to hold that, “if once we understand our duty 
as to consumption and our interest as to production, we shal] 
so rearrange both our demand and our supply that, withing 
few months, we may, as it were, shut up the war within the 
warring countries, while we go on our way and carry on our 
business with the rest of the world.” Germany, on the other 
hand, is “ very much in the position of a besieged city, , , , 
Unless something very unforeseen happens, economic ruin 
will bring her to her senses long before the overthrow of her 
arms.” 





The practical and sensible little book of Mr. Ernest 
Robinson on Rifle Training for War (Cassell and Co., 1s, net) 
should save a great deai of wasted time to those, whether 
recruits or civilians, who are now eagerly learning to shoot, 
To civilian members of Rifle Clubs especially we commend Mr, 
Robinson’s reminder that “shooting at the ordinary bull’s eye 
target, after the most elementary lessons have been learned, 
is a waste of time which is not to be tolerated.” With equal 
brevity and clearness he explains the kind of practice which is 
of use as a preparation for handling the Service rifle, and we 
hope that every Rifle Club in the country will carry out some 
such course of training as is here described. 





The Crown Prince's First Lesson-Book. By George H. 
Powell. (Grant Richards. 1s. net.)}—This is a collection of 
topical parodies of nursery rhymes, many of them very neatly 
expressed. The book is illustrated with some clever woodcuts 
by Mr. Scott Calder. 


With the title of Nietzsche (T. Werner Laurie, Is. net), Mr. 
J. M. Kennedy has published a timely revised edition of his 
able study of that philosopher. In a new preface he reminds 
us that Nietzsche “loathed the very name” of the German 
Empire, in which he saw “merely a raw, arrogant, conceited 
bundle of States,” loosely tied together. 





Princess Mary’s Gift Book (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d. 
net) is the outcome of a kind thought ably seconded by the 
eminent authors and artists who have voluntarily given of 
their best to equip this wonderful half-crown’s-worth. Sir 
James Barrie makes one of his too rare appearances with a 
charming sketch of “A Holiday in Bed,” and there are 
excellent contributions by “G. A. Birmingham,” Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, Miss Beatrice Harraden, and many of the most popular 
writers of the day. The volume is handsomely printed and 
richly illustrated in colours, and the profits are designed for 
the Queen’s “ Work for Women Fund.” There could be no 
better Christmas card. 





The Daily Mail Year Book, 1915 (Associated Newspapers, 
6d. net) is again wonderful value for the money. Questions con- 
nected with the war naturally assume the first place in this 
issue, but they have not been allowed to crowd out the usual 
assortment of useful information on all subjects of topical 
interest. We would call special attention to Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd's article on the sociological aspects of the war and its 
probable bearing on the future history of civilization ——The 
Scottish Provident Institution Year Book for 1915 ('T. Nelson 
and Sons, 7d. net) is a handy cyclopaedia of current topics in 
alphabetical order. 





The late Professor Augustus de Morgan was one of the few 
mathematiciars who have possessed the art of writing with 
lucidity and point for the general reader. It was a happy 
thought which led Mr. Philip E. B. Jourdain to reprint his 
three Essays on the Life and Work of Newton (Open Court 
Publishing Co., 5s. net) from forgotten periodicals. 


In connexion with the recent celebration of the completed 
century of peacefal intercourse between Great Britain and 
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the United States, Mr. Gaillard Hunt has published an enter- 
taining description of Life in America One Hundred ears Ago 
(Harper and Bros., 6s. net). Mr. Hunt bas succeeded in his 
desire to “communicate some of the atmosphere of the time” 
to his narrative, and his book may serve as a temporary 
respite from those “ fearful thoughts of the war in Europe” 
which, as he tells us in his preface, are now occupying the 
minds of all Americans. 





Mr. Humphrey Milford publishes, on bebalf of the Yale 
University Press, two volumes based on lectures recently 
delivered at Yale University. In Questions of Public Policy 
(5s. 6d. net) we have four lectures, of which the most interest- 
ing toan English reader are those of Professor J. W. Jenks 
en “The Character and Influence of Recent Immigration” 
and of Professor Emory R. Johnson on “The Value of the 
Panama Canal to the United States.” The other volume con- 
tains the Storrs Lectures Concerning Justice, by Lucilius A. 
Emery, formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Maine (6s. net). 





Ina Cumberland Dale, by Percy Withers (Grant Richards, 
5s. net), is a thoroughly delightful book describing the daily 
life of a lover of Nature who built himself a cottage by the 
shores of Derwentwater, and learnt to appreciate alike the 
slow, pregnant speech of the dalesmen and the silence of the 
lonely bills. It is not too high praise to say that this volume 
deserves to stand on the same shelf with Thoreau, in whose 
epirit it was clearly conceived. 





Quite the ideal edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s charming Cranford 
is published by Messrs. Methuen and Co. (3s. 6d. net), with a 
gossiping and affectionate preface by Mr. E. V. Lucas, notes on 
‘the local allusions by the Rev. G. A. Payne, and topographical 
lustrations by Mr. E. H. New. 





A handsome volume has been devoted to short biographies 
and portraits of Famous Edinburgh Students (T. N. Foulis, 
5s. net), from Drummond of Hawthornden to Robert Louis 
Stevenson. More than Edinburgh men will be interested in 
such out-of-the-way facts as that Carlyle walked all the way 
from Ecclefechan to Edinburgh for his matriculation, that 
Boswell narrowly escaped missing Dr. Johnson by receiving a 
commission in the Guards, and that Professor Simpson's cash- 
book contained such entries as “ Finnen Hadies 2d. and Bones 
of the Leg £1 1s,” 





Zola’s wonderful chart of the Rougon-Macquart family is 
equalled in interest by many of the cases given in Feeble- 
Mindeduess : its Causes and Consequences, by Henry Herbert 
Goddard (Macmillan and Co., 17s. net). Dr. Goddard, who is 
the Director of the research laboratory of the Vineland Train- 
ing School in New Jersey, here presents the family history of 
three hundred and twenty-seven boys and girls in that 
institution, and discusses the application of the Mendelian 
theory to feeble-mindedness. His book is a most interesting 
and valuable contribution to the literature of this subject. 





Those who have leisure to study the deeper causes of the 
present war will be glad to possess the new edition of Dr. J. 
Holland Rose’s admirable study of The Development of the 
European Nations, 1870-1900 (Constable and Co., 7s. 6d. net). 
—wWe also welcome a timely reprint of Mr. John S. C. 
Bridge's picturesque study of the expansion of England, From 
Island to Empire (Chatto and Windus, 2s. net). 








Messrs. John Bartholomew and Co. send us their Orographi- 
cal Map of Central Europe (2s. 6d. in paper, 4s. net on cloth), 
on a scale of 31°5 miles to the inch, which is coloured accord- 
ing to contours and altitude, and is extremely clear, though 
full of detail; and a War Map of Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean (1s. net on paper, 2s. net on cloth), showing political 
boundaries, chief towns, railways, and steamship routes, on a 
scale of 86 miles to the inch. Messrs. George Philip and 
Son have published a useful Large Scale Strategical War Map 
of Europe, Western Area, covering the ground from Havre to 
Frankfurt-on-Main, and from Antwerp to Dijon, on a scale 
of 10 miles to the inch. It is mounted on rollers for the wall, 
and has an index to five thousand Eve hundred names. 











LIBERTY-SPECIALITIES 
FOR BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
VISIT THE WORLD-FAMED SHOWROOMS 


OR WRITE FOR COLOURED BOOKLET OF SELECTED PRESENTS. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. . 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of tLe highest quality cnly. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRANS— 
Gerrard 3787, ABCEth. Intimicad, St. James, Loncon. 


AFRAID OF FOOD 


Sufferers from Indigestion are apt to become faddists in the 
matter of food, and thus in time they find themselves ruduced to 
a very meagre and unsatisfying diet. 

With the help of Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, made only 
by Savory and Moore, digestion is so much improved that a strict 
diet becomes unnecessary. By freeing the stomach of Acidity they 
allow the natural digestive ferments to act, and thus provide a 
most valuable corrective for all forms of Indigestion. They are 
especially beneficial in cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, etc. 

TESTIMONY. 

“T have suffered for years with acute indigestion, sometimes for months 
having to use a special diet, but after taking two boxes of the Absorbent 
Lozenges, lam able, with care, to have the same meals as the rest of my 
family.” 





**T have found they act in a wonderful way for Acid Dyspepsia (a most severe 
form, too). I have bad more relief from pain and discomfort since taking them 
than I have known for 12 years, and can now eat heartily with no bad after 
effects.” 





Bores 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and ds, 6d., of all Chemists, 

A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, enclosing 

ld, for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 

SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemiste to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


There is nothing half so suitable or half so accept- 
able as Real Irish Lace or Dainty Irish Cambrio 
Handkerchiefs, and there is no place where you can 
get such value as at the old firm of Murruy & Orr, 
of Belfast. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST WILL BE SENT 

FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD. 

FOR SOLDIERS— 

Khaki Handkerchiefs, 1/11, 2/6, 3/6, 5/11 doz. | Postar 

Patriotic Box with 4-doz. Handkerchiefs, | a 
Pipe, Matches and Tobacco Space, 2/3 | — 


MURPHY & ORR, 20b, BELFAST. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLEORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£65,C00,C00. 
TTT £100,000,000. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Fran 

APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro 


TO THE KING. nometers. The oniy Grand Prize awarded for 


Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasses. =p 
NEW CATALOGUE free on aplication. 
DENT E. DENT and CQ. Ltd., 
ee Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ber 





(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 810.) 





TRADE MARK, G1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, €. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Abell (F.). Prisonerd of War in Britain, 1756-1815, 8vo ... 












(H. Milford) net 15/0 


Acland (Mrs. A. H. D.), Child Training, cr 8vo.. _ dgwick & Jackson) net 2°6 
Allcock (F. B.), A Modern Cinderella, cr Svo... hin oe 
Allen (J. W.), Germany and Europe, cr 8vo........ shihidieiabanies (Bell) net 26 
Altsheler (J. ‘A.), The Guns of Bull Ran, cr 8vo....... (Appleton) 60 
Altsheler (J. A.), The Guns of Shiloh, cr 8vo ... . (Appleton) 6/0 
Altsheler (J. A. i, The Scouts of Stonewall, cr 8vo... ....(Appletonu) 6/0 
Altgheler (J. A.), The Sword of Antietam, cr Svo ... .. (Appleton) 6/0 
Ashworth (M.), Sky Songs, 8vo..... ani vale Pitman) net 2/6 
oo (R. H.), Benton's Venture, ‘cr 8vo ...... (Appleton) 6/0 
Barbour (R. H.), The Brother of a Hero, cr 8vo. (Appleton) 6.0 
Bell (R. H.), Art Talks with Ranger, cr 8vo ..... ..(Putnam) net 6/0 
Benson (E. F.), Arundel : a Novel, cr 8vo ...... : cesseeeeeeeeee( Unwin) 6/0 
Binns (H. B.), The Free Spirit, cr 8vo ...............0+ : " (Fifield) net 4/6 
Boud (P.), Dedications and Patron Saints of English Churches, 8vo 
(H. Milford) net 7/6 
Camp (W.), Captain Danny, cr 8vo ... .---...(Appleton) 6/0 
Chisholm (A. 5. M.), Recreations of a Physician, BVO «-ccccss (Patnam) net 8/0 
Clark (G. L,), History of Connecticut : its People and Institutions, 8vo 
(Putnam) net 15/0 
Confessions of an Inconstant Man (The), cr 8vo................. (Appleton) net 3/6 
Davis (H, W. C.), The Political Thought of Heinrich von Treitschke, 8vo 
(Consts ible) net 60 
Dellenbaugh (F. S.), Fremont and °49, 80 ..........cccesceeseeeeeee (Putnam) net 18,6 
Donglas (G. M.), ‘Laz ids Forlorn, 8vo ... .....(Putnam) net 16/0 


Patzwilliams (C. 3 ), A Nursing ‘Manual for Nurses and Orderlies, cr 8vo 


RY 


Fr ost | (Ht. W. ), ‘Men who Pr: 1yed, cr 8v0 ? 


Funk (PF. X.), A Manual of Church History, 2 


ey ak (G.), Eni sand, My England : 
R.), Aegean Archi xeology,  _ 
Harris (F.), The Yellow Ticket, and other Storie 8, cr 8vo 
he Miracles ‘of the New Testament . 
Heyliger (W.), Off Side, cr 8vo..... 
Washington, the Man of ‘Actio: mn, ‘4to cai 
Flies in Re lation to Disease, 8vo 
Political History af Secession to the Be; ginning of the 


Hall 
Headlam (A. 


Hill (F. T.), 
Hindle (E.); 


Howe (D. W.), 


C.), 


Fr yond (C. BR. L.), The Making of Western E auntie Vol. II., 


2 vols. 


an Antholog zy, c r8v o (Jarrold) net 
(P 


. L. Warner) net 
(Richards) 


= AJe Murray) net 


(Appleton) 


(H, Frowde) net 6/0 

1000-1190 a.D., 
okie Murray) net 

...(Morgan & Scott) net 
.(Burns & Oates) net 15/0 


7/6 
38 


26 
12 6 
6/0 
6 
6 


(Appleton) net 21.0 
..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/6 





American Civil War, 8vo . pot ..(Putnam) net 15/0 
Jenkins (M.), A Freshman Scout at Colleze, er 8vo ...(Appleton) 6/0 
Je onks (D.), In the Face of Jesus Christ: Medi itations, | 8v0 (Longmans) net 6/0 
Kal.n (J.) and Klein (J. J.), Principles and Methods in Commercial 

FaAlucation, cr 8vo .. -s-eees(Macmillan) net 60 
Eeene (L.), The Suffras ge and Lord Laxton, ‘cr 8v0 . cesseceeeee( Digby & Long) 6/0 
Kelly (W. P.), The House at Norwood, cr 8vo .. (Arrowsmith) 6 


—— ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/0 


King Albert's Book, 4to... 


Latham (A.) and Tor rens (J. ), Medical Diaguosis, 8vo (Cc hurebill) net 15,0 
Lioyd (R. E.), What is Adaptation ? 8v0 hema ..(Longmans) net 2/6 
Lowndes (Mrs. B.), Told in Gallant Deeds, 8v0 heii (Nisbet) net 5/0 


ee (A.), Surgi cal Materials and thei iv Uses, cr Svo...(E, Arnold) net 46 
Mason (E.), Book of Preferences in Literature, cr 8vo ...(J. G. Wilson) net 3/6 
Merz (J. T.), History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 
Wile B Vag OO cesces (W. Blackwood) net 20/0 
Mille (a. j. ), Argentina, 8vo ......... ......(I. Pitaman) net 6/0 
Muir (R.), Britain's Case against Ge rm: any, ws 8vo (Sherratt & Hughes) net 2:6 
Oleatt (W. T.), Sun Lore of All Ages, 8vo ... .......(Putnam) net 10/6 
Peabody (F. G. = The Christian Life in the Modern World (Macmi llan) net 5/6 
Personal Service, by a Head-Master, cr 8vo ... a sr & Darton) net 2/6 
Powell (E, A.), Fighting in Flanders cr 8vo.. ..(Heinemann) ne 3,6 
Principles o 4 Secondary Education, Svo ..... ..(Macmillan) net 8/0 
Rally of the Empire (The): Our Fighting Forces, ‘4to...... .(Newnes) 2/6 
Rector (A): his Wife and a Viear, by a Rector's Wife ‘(W. Scott) net 2/6 
Riis (J. A.), Neighbors: Life Stories of the Other Half, cr 8vo(Macmillan) 6/0 
Ritchie (RB. L, G.) and Moore (J. M.), Manual of French Composition, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Rivers (W. H. B.), The History of Melanesian Society, 2 vols,, 8vo 
(Camp, Univ. Press) net 36/0 
Roger (F.), The Church in the Modern State, er 8vo (I, Pitman) net 2/6 
Roosevelt (T.), Through the Brazilian Wilderness, 8vo......(J. Murray) net 18,0 


7/6 


Royston (L.), Peter Pope: a Novel, er 8vo. .....(Digby & Long) 6,0 

Saunders (M.), The Mystery: the Drood F ‘amily (c amb. Univ. Pre ss) ~ 3/0 

Searle (A. B.), Bricks and Artificial Stones of Non-Plastic Materials, 4to 
(Churchill) net 8/6 


Shimer (H. W.), Introduction to the St: anc of Fossils (Plants and 
Animals), cr 8vo Prxes ..(Macmillan) net 10/6 
Times History of the Wa ar (The), Vol. I, "roy Se (Otfice) net 10/6 
Tynan (K.), Men, Not Angels, and other Tales Told to Girls, cr 8vo 

(Burns & Oates) net 3/6 





Vaughan (B.), What of To-day ? 8V0 ........6...ccecceceeceseeeeeeceeseeees(Cassell) net 7/6 
Velvin (B.)., From Jungle to Zoo, cr 8vo ... = (S. Paul) net 64 
Vivian (E, C.), Divided Ways, er 8vo "(Hook jen & Hardingham) 6/0 
Walters (il. M.), Wesblock, er 8vo... ..(Dent) net 2/6 
Webber (W. H. Y. ), Gas Supply in Principles and Practice (Whittaker) net 36 
Williams (H.), Johnson of Lansing, CF 8V0........000..0 (Appleton) 6/0 
Williams (I.), Big Wallace, cr 8vo ...... ecniannne (Appleton) 6,0 
Wynne (M.), "Murray Finds a Chum, cr 8vo uécennieemeiebentes (S. Paul) 3/6 
Wynne (M., , The Hero of Urbino, cr 8vo (Ss. Paul) 60 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
SSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED. 


~ On account of the War, Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO. have a large 
number of VACANCIES in Public, Endowed, and Preparatory Schools for 
next term. They will be glad to hear from retired Schoolmasters and other 
candidates who are prepared to take either temporary or permanent posts, — 
LOO. 36 Si wil W be sent aI ratis < on aor — to Messrs. GABLITAS, THRING, 


cer NTY ~ BOROUG H OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL— EVENING TECHNICAL SCHOCL. 


The Committee require the services of a TEMPORARY ASSISTANT (owing 
to present assistant having joined the forces), to commence duty on the re- 
opening of the School on the 18th January next :— 

ASSISTANT toteach French in the Longton High School and the Longton 
Technical Evening School, Salary for the Day School work from £120 to 
£130 per annum, according to qualifications and experience, and for the 
Evening School work at the rate of 5s. per hour. 

Forms of application, which should be returned not later than the 15th day 
of Devember, 1914, will be forwarded to applicants on receipt of stamped 


addressei foolscap envelope. 
ley, Stoke-on-Trent. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 








3/12/14, Director of Ex ducation. 
TATIONAL SOCIETY’S TRAINING COLLEGE for 


TEACHERS of DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, BERRIDGE HOUSE, 
FORTUNE GREEN ROAD, WEST HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—WANTED, in 
January, 1915, a MISTRESS to teach Science Subjects. Graduate with teach 

qualifications preferred. Salary £120, non-resident, Superannuation 
~ & —Apply, by letter only, enclosing co = + not more than three recent 
testimonials, to the PRINCIPAL, at the Co 














[December 5, 1914. 





PreKEN HEAD EDUCATION COMMITTER 
COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress—MISS A. F. EDWARDS. 
ENGLISH MISTRESS required in JANUARY, with French as a subsidiary 


subject. Initial salary from £120 to £140, according to qualifications and 
experience. Forms of as peg which should be returned by the lé4th 
December, may be obtaine = the SECRETARY. 


Further particulars may be had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Canvassing will Le considered a disqualification. 





Education Department, ROBERT T. JONES, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. Secretary, 
23rd November, 1914 
ITY OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in HISTORY at the 
City of Leeds Training College. Honours Degree in History and teaching 
experience are essential, and knowledge of Games is desirable. 

Commencing salary £130 to £150, according to qualifications and experi 
=~ bee successful candidate may be required to reside in one of the Halls 
r) asidence. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the* undersigned, to whom 
they should be returned as early as possible. 

Education Department, JAMES GRAHAM, 

Calverley Street, Secretary for Educatios 
Leeds. 





NRESHAM LECTURESHIP ON RHETORIC.—A 
VACANCY having occurred in this Lectureship, NOTICE IS HEREBY 

GIVEN that CANDIDATES for the APPOINTMENT may send 13 applica 
tions in writing or print, accompanied by copies of not more than % 
testimonials, to the CLERK of the Gresham Committee, Mercers’ Hall, Chea; 
side, E.C., on or before the 12th day of January next. Any further information 
may be obtained from the CLERK to the COMMITTEE, 

27th November, 1914. 


EST LEEDS HIGH SCHOOL. 


Required for January, MISTRESS _ to teach BOTANY and NATURE 
STUDY. Honours Degree in Botany and good teaching experience essential. 
Salary £120 to £140, according to qualifications and experience. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom they 


should be returned at once. 
JAMES GRAHAM, 


Education Department, 
Calverley Street, Secretary for Education, 
Leeds, 








M\HB QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


‘The PROFESSORSHIP of the GERMAN LANGUAGE and TEUTONIC 
PHILOLOGY having become vacant, applications for the post are invited on 
or before 12th January, 1915. 

The Salary attached to the office is £500 per annum, with a supplement and 
certain benefits under the Pension Scheme, 

Full information as to duties and terms of appointment may be obtained 
from J. M. FINNEGAN, 

Secretary. 
N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of Senators or Curators will be con- 
side red a disqualification. 





ARROGATE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
q (DUAL). 


WANTED, on January 5th, 1915, a fully qualified SENIOR MISTRESS, 
University Degree, with special qualifications in English, and good experience, 
indispensable. Commencing salary £160 per annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, must reach the undersigned not later than 


the 14th December, 1914, 
Education Office, J. TURNER TAYLOR, 
Harrogate Clerk to the Governors. 
fy Cares EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FOR GIRLS. 


SCHOOL 





EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY 
The GOVERNORS of the above School invite applications for the post of 
FORM MISTRESS, to begin work in January. Subjects: Geometry and 
Geography on modern lines. Experience essential. Initial salary £115. 
Applications, together with copies of testimonials, should be sent not later 
than December 15th to 
14 Cemetery Road, East Dereham, A, E. WHITBY, 
2nd De cem ber, 1914. Clerk to the Governors. 


CoRN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SECONL DARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


an ASSISTANT MASTER for French. 
Graduate preferred. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £160. One year’s seniority may be given. Apply on or before 
2lst December, 1914, to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Redrath, 
2nd December, 1914. 
E NGINEERING PUPIL—A firm engaged on Govern- 
‘4 ment and other high-class work has vacancy for PREMIUM PUPIL, 


under 18. Public School Boy goreeet. —Box No, 203, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


\ 





WANTED, for January next, 








next, HEAD MISTRESS, Girls’ 
Grammar School, Rockhampton, Queensland. Salary £350, with 
Board and Residence. Second-class Passage paid.—Apply immediately to 
Miss WILLIAMns, Southlands College, Battersea, 8.W., from whom all 
particulars may be obtained. 


NFANT HEALTH VISITOR required immediately for 

_ East London district; midwifery and nursing experience essential. 
Salary £100-£120 per annum.—Apply, Miss MATHESON, oplar Infant Care 
Association, Town Hall, Poplar, London, E. 


N ASTER WANTED for School in United States next 
term. Subjects: German and either English or Latin. Young un 
married man required, Opportunity of camping on mountains in summer, if 


ANTED, in Februar 











desired. State salary expected. and lodging provided, Passage paid. 
—Apply PROFESSOR LEWIS, Gambridge. 
ORKING HOUSEKEEPER and GENERAL 


1 


Excellent references.—Apply Mra. 8., 
stead. 


BERVANT require re-engagement. Capable, clean, active women. 
West Heath Hostel, Lyndale, Hamp- 








ost ‘HU [MOUS PORTRAITS. —A RTIST, Ro} Royal. Academy 
Exhibitor and much appreciated painter of military ‘portraite, will accept 
commissions for the above. Originals or photographs of portri sits of military 
men can be sent - approval of quality of work.—‘B.A.,” Maclise House, 
13, Maclise Road, » W. 
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LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Reesognized by the Board of Edueation, by the Uxford Delegacy, and by the 
— Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Seholarships of from 
£40 to £18 188. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus irom The Principal. 


R° 
THE LENT TERM begins on January 16th, 1915. The College prepares 
Women Stadents for the London Degrees in Scienee and Arts. 
ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a 
wertain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will 
he offered for Competition in June, 1915. Iuvolusive fee £100 a year. 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Engiefeld Green, Surrey. 


YAL HOLLOWAY OOLLEGB. 


(UNIVERSITY OF TONDON.) 
Principal: Miss BE. C, HIGGINS, B.A, 





pus PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


years of oge trained as Children’s Nurses. Pabies in residence, 


Ladies over 20 ’ 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
‘Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and ior the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are wimitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, echolarshkips, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Kindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
Cc. & Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and mforma- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


2 pupils over 15 years of nage. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
Special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yarde of Sea. Each pupil 
has separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


Mss AGNES MACKAY, The Heights, Marlow, England, 
tI RECEIVES CHILDREN of PARENTS LIVING ABROAD. English 
home life. Terms on application. References kindly permitted to His Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle, The Dowager Lady Clinton, The Lady Mildred Allsopp. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(JHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


24 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—_— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARESTONE, DORSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gnarscrn Grar, 
Board and ‘Tuition, £2100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Mies M. V. Hirt, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £00 a year. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
Separate premises, Fees £60, 
Ihe Council will consider favourably applications for admissioa for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Head-Mistrees, Mise C. I. Donn, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 58. H. McCape 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 

Poard and Tuition, 40 to £0 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
Ww teostse ABBEY SCHOOL. 

Arrangements are being made after Christmas to enable GIRLS who are 

revented from going abroad to continue their education on special lines in 
ate, Art, and French—the language, history, literature, and deciamation. 
An experienced French lady will be im residence: she will be assisted by the 
present French staff and by one or more French répé*:trices. ‘There will be 
facilities for attending Lectures in connexion with the French Institute in 
London. 

A special department for Domestic Science, Hygiene, Dressmaking, &c., will 
also be opened. 

Full information may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, Wycombe 
Abbey, Bucks. 


NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
h President—Lord CHARLES BERBPSFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Princ!pale— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, ineluding a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Seientilic Teachers of Physical 
Edueation. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. . 
‘MHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Mies STANSPELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioual 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auafomy, Physio- 











St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK,. 


(For the Daughters of Clergy and Laity.) 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
M.A. Dublin, 

_Thorough Education on Modern lines. Preparation for Public Examina- 
tions and Universities, Large Staff of resident Mistresses. Bxtensive 
Grounds, Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-bath, &o. Valuable 
Bursaries and Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy; Scholarships to 
the Universities. 

For Prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s, Darley 
Dale; or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 
Hs FIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residentiai School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
ie AUTUMN TERM closes December 2ird. 
7. DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. Ma. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air trom Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual dev elopment. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
. —Good Subetitute for Continental School ; special facilities for karning 
French, as well ag full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate ; 
good and liberal diet; healthy lecality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mietrers—Mies LUCY S11.COX, 
Autumn Term began September 23rd and ends December 22nd. 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHUKST GARDENS, 
&£4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Poarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorongh Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Healthy situation. ‘Tennis, hockey, &c. 
() ¥ EEN WOOD, EASTBOURN EW 
+ Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH ard Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—Fuirst-rate Mocern Education, I rcmiscs eyecially built fora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Spring Term tegins Inesday, January 19th, 1915 
{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N, DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses a MOLY NEO. M.A. 
Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings in 
grounds of l2 acres. Healthy situation in high poriticn, 


(CHURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING — 


RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Every facility for finishing poate and preparation for the Universities if 
desired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 


LiseHorr SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 











Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott 


24th. 


A. FRENCH TEACHERS and PROFESSORS: only French spoken. 
Healthy situation near the Heath. Winter Tennis Courts. Next Term begins 
January 8th.-Mile. EX PULSON, 23 Fawley Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
\ TALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

/ CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER, Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 341 Liscard. 


\ OUNTHURestT, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
5 _ HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— The tone of the School and the 
staudard of work ere high. Modern Langvages, Literature, and Music speoiali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the develop ment of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advanteges for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results, Goed garden end field for games. References kindly per 
mitted to Kev. B, Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 5.F., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardshey, 
Hon. Sec., C.M.8., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


| | icra HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
24 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARIMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. HM. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingbam. 
| oe MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Fcoutifully situated in its own grounds of 
Eutire cherge taken cf children from abrced. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. TFripcipals: The Misres SALES. 
‘Oy LIFB.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
. NEW BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vercetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Se. In 1914 B.H.S, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-pre erving.— For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 


| 7 INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
.% Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture epecially treated. Braeing Sea 
Air. Highest Medical References.— For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire 


12 acres, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


TILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900. 


\ 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with Prepa:atory Department, 


H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 


Head-Master 


Pull Prospectus on application, 


WOYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 
Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required. Full particukrs 
with copies of examination payers on a} plheatwon to JAMES GIEVE, 6 Sowth 





logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c, 


Molton Street, London, W 
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OVE R ¢ COLLEGE.— O} en Scholarships £60 to £10, and 

Exhibitions reserved for Sous of Clergy and Officers.— For further 

information, aj ply to the Head-Master, the lev. F, rz W. LUSHING'TON, 
M.A., or to the 1e BURSAR. 


EST! BUCKLAND SCHOOL, NORTH DEVON. 

—120 Boarders (Maximum), No Town Connection. Healthy, high 

situation. Grounds 20 acres. Very moderate fees. Officers’ Training Corps. 

Leaving Scholarship. Kecent Sandhurst and University successes. Total 
charge of Colonial boys undertaken.—Full particuls ars from SECRETARY. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SC HOOL, YORKSHIRE. 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bsth. Next Term begins Thursday, 2lst January, 
1915. Head- -Master—C. W. ATKINSON, | M. A. Cantab. 


MNHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 











HOLARSHIPS £75 (restricted), £60, &c., 
and NOMINATIONS, in relief of fees, 


ENTRANCE SC 
EXHIBITIONS, 





EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 8 & 9. 





Particulars from the BURSAR. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIIS annually in JUNF, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. _ 


7 ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH I7th and 
18th, 1915.—There will be offered (1) not more than 10 Scholarships varying 
between £20 and £50 a year; (2) two of £W a year for sous of Officers killed 
or disabled in the war; (3) two of £10 a year for Natural Science.—Full 
yates ulars from the SECRETARY, y Se S09 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS Tead- Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment h 1as separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


r-awv.se¢ es [oo nm @ @ kk. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 

Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 

NEXT TERM commences SATURDAY, January 23rd, 

Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 

EIGHTON PABA SCHOOL. 

near READING. 

The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 

Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 


Entrance Scholarship Examination in February, 1915, 
For full particulars ap P ly to The HEAD-M ASTER, 


st EBDMUR YD’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 


&e. 
For prospectus write to Rev. ‘ W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


— Ee SCHOOL 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 


For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
7 ASTBOU RN EK COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-tath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. lagnificent Luildings in leautiful situation, 54° feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS, 








1915. 


WILLIAMS, M.A., 


Head-Master, H. V. FLUM, M.A 
NCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, end suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘ihe Colony, Alderley Edge 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRATNING 


e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coars» from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


— EWRITING OF EVERY SCRIPTION. 


DES 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Coyies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guarantee 1, Hizhest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, liford, Essex. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 94. per 1,000 words. Special 

discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
as received.—Apply, a The Crown Typewriting 
Sutff lk if. ouse, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 





A 


delivered same day 
and Duplicating Bureau, 
Street, E.C, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


',cCHOOLS A N D z7eTZo Rs 
} FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and ‘1U1ORS in this country, will be 


pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of chaige) pro- 
spectuses and iull particulars of KELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments. 

PARENT'S whose chikiren cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
LANGUAGES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in Kngiland. 


REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. ‘Phone, write, or call, J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Canuon Street, London, E.C, Telephone; 5053 Central. 











‘( 





rI\HE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL FOR NEXT TERM. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CQO,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


MISTRESSES and GOV ERNESSES. 

GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

£6 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, w., 

invite applications irom qualified ladies who are looking for posts ng 
MISTRESSES or MATKONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES iu Privatg 
Families. 

lrospectuses will le forwarded gratis cn application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


@CHOOLS 
Ss 


Assista NT 
Mesers. 


satis saaithinathianineetint 
Parents « can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educations| 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & ENIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
jeer staffs of the most important schools and thus abis 

» supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telep hone—11: 6% C 


‘PECIAL NOTICE TO SCHOOLMASTERS.—Ata time 
KO like this, when the War has disorganised all arrangements, and Schoo) 
masters are feeling alike the Loss of Pupils and Members of their oe. and 
special perplex.ties arise in consequence, MESSRS. NEEDES & BULL 
members of the profession to consult with them confidentially as to "the 
advisability of Co-operation and Amalgamation as between School and School, 
an arrangement which might not only relieve but strengthen the owners of 
Schools who may be feeling the strain of the present exceptional situatiou,— 
199 PICCADILLY, W. 


l\HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOL: S.—There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which gi 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospec tuses und 

full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of Loy, the locality pre- 

fe rred, | and intended profession if decided upon. 


r YO VALIDS. — REGISTER ~ & Residences of 

sahana WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country 
feaside—sent free of charge. ‘lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIA'ION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Stra: 
‘lelegraphic Address: ** Triform, London,” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


fFNUTORS 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTE AD, 


HAN'TS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. ( 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exe reises, Rational Physical Cultw 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (NEATED IN WINTBR WITHOUT CHARGE), ic Nou 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children. 
Medic al references.— Apply for Illustrated P rospectus with Testimonials. 








{ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
HELPING HAND.—These wishing to realise on 


trinkets, antiques or other valuables, to raise money for War Charities, 
are invited to sell for cash to FRASERS, the well-known and most relia) 
house, Gold Jewellery, Gold Watches, Gold Charis, Gold Medals, Goll 
Beacelote, Gold Rings, "ke.—best value by return. Reference: Capital and 


Counties Bank.—FRASERS (IPSWICH) LTD,, GOLDSMITHS, Dept. 44, 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Est. 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEEYH BOUGHT. 


apily to the actual 
instead of to provincial buyers. If 
63 Oxford 


Persons wishing to receive full value should 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Ovttices, 
Stre et, London. Est. 100 years, 


4 PI L E IPS Y TO MEDICAL ADVISE RS and others 

1, —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epil P 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢.—Apply W. GRISEW OOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


NFORMATION as to Wills, Pedigrees, Lawenite. Registé 1. 


of Birth, Marriage, Death, &c., of any date.—GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
227 Strand ( by Temp rle Bar), L ondon. 


pe BLIC-HOUSE REFORM. —The Peop le’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
pa a 








‘ort, take £1 ebares. Five yer cent. 


130 Licensed Inns. Ask for Ee 
Beeatens Chamlers, Westminster. 


regularly since 1$99.—P.R.H.A., 





APPEALS. 


VHE NATIONAL “HOS PITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY Memortat), 


THE 


UEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patuon: H.M, Tue Krvxe. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wisuful to provide 


annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hoapitel 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Tue Eart or Harnowsy, Necretary : Goprrey H. Hani TOM, 


_ERS’ 


aa 


Tre: surer : 


7 SHIPWRECKED FIS SHERMEN and MARIN 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
in addition to its ordinary work, is helping 
WIDOWS and ORPHANS of FISHERMEN, &c., KILLED BY 
EXPLOSION OF GERMAN MINES 


Patron—His MAJESTY the KING. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CADOGAN, 
Chairman—Admiral W. F. S. MANN, 
Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
(who will gladly receive contributions). 


26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL 


President K.4. 


Central Office : EAST, S.W. 
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Send one to your soldier 
or sailor friend. He will 
be very grateful to you 
for so practical a gift, 


an = 


This is the most popular ap for everyday use at the desk, qt 
holds sujicient mk to write thousands of words with one slling, 
10/6 aud upwards, 





The pen for Ladies, Soldiers, Sailors, Traveilers, Sportsmen, and 
ell who lead an outdoor life. Sealed when open. Sealed when 
closed, Will not leak, however carried, 12/6 and upwards 


SHG SE. OLS. 6 cA Be Ae sy 
ep Ae 2 esa 2 
ae GE 


Gilg Je 41n' EA MA Ea ih “tlt fl 
For thove who prever a self-flling pen, this is simplicity itself, ij yt 


Simply slide the collar, press the button, release, and the pen is 1 : 
Pied from any wk supply. . 1016 end uprerde. ee eg allt 


This is fille aby! odmeraceas np action. One great ad 
of this type is that there are no soft rubber parts to be affect tod by 
ecids wm the ink, 12/6 and ‘upwards, 


So S- 
TO matter how difficult it may be for you to get ie : {3 = 
a pen exactly suited to your needs, you will os ah =>. 
find the one in Waterman’s Ideal. In each of sin a ints 
the four types shown you have the choice of 
numerous designs, plain, chased, or exquisitely 
mounted in silver or gold. When you have selected 
the style desired, your favourite nib can be 
matched both in point and action. If not quite 
right it will be exchanged, not once, but again 
and again until satisfactory. There is no chargo 
for this. Once suited, you have a pen that 
wil] last a lifetime. All nibs are of l4ct. gold, 
hand tempered, and tipped with best iridium, 


A Word of Caution! 


Waterman’s Ideal is recoynized the world over f 
as the best F «ntain Pen pacer Because of its wal 


success imit: s have been and are being 


offered on the plea that they are “as good as ‘M re kX hy 
, ‘s Ideal” ry a . | fe 
Ww aterman’s Ideal. The tr ibute thus paid _is is ai Ta TU . UAyglty1. 








in itself the very best reason why you should 


insist on having the genuine Waterman’s Ideal, ft, x¢ = ‘ 
which is fully guaranteed, and has by far the “fh 3 ae fl ity jli 
largest sale of any Fountain Pen in the world, : { \ a 


Sold by Stationers and Jewellers everywhere. ts + Eh tity ft, 
Bend for Style booklet free from Sole Representative for the st ly: : 
ant i 7 hu la 


L. G. Sloan, Kingsway, London, W.C, IY ag Ta view of hyp 


(An entirely British Firm with eatirely British Staff.) Rie 
tial nalt 


New York : 173 Broadway. Montreal: 107 Notre Damo St., W. a afta. {! 
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6 BUYS 


A TON OF COAL 





Remarkable Discovery which Enables every House- 
holder to Save many Pounds during the Winter, 





British Aristocracy setting splendid Example in 
Economy by using “ ANTHRANITE.” 





SPECIAL TEST OFFER TO READERS. 





Owing to the perseverance of certain researches, it has now 
become possible to deliver to you, post free at your own house, 
a coal saving and intensifying substance of such wonderful 
efficiency that it makes a scuttle of coal last as long as two would 
in the ordinary way, whilst it also improves the coal so much that 
the heat thrown out is considerably greater, and that cheap coal 
or a mixture of coal and coke may be used where high-grade coal 
was formerly necessary. 


ANTHRANISED COAL IS OF 
DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Anthranite, as the new substance is called, decreases the coal 


building by one-half or more, so that it is easy for any Coal 

User to save from £2 to £20 during the next few months 

according to ordinary rate of his coal consumption. 

Coal which has once been “ Anthranised” retains its double 
strength for ever, and the process of treating the fuel is so 
perfectly simple that it can be performed without the slightest 
trouble by any lady, even in the very room in which the coal is 
to be used. 

Amongst the many advantages of Anthranite, one may specially 
mention the following : 

— Anthranite is perfectly harmless; it does not set up 
fumes, and its presence can only be detected by the 
greater brightness and heat of the fire. 

— Anthranised Coal lasts twice as long as ordinary fuel. 

— A fire may be kept in for any length of time. 

— An enormous saving of labour results, for the fires 
require practically no attention. 

— Cheap coal, or a mixture of coal and coke, may be 
used where high-grade coal was formerly necessary. 

— Soot and smoke are greatly decreased, and the fuel 
burns to fine ashes. 

— “Anthranised”’ kitchen fires make far better cooked 
meals because the heat in the oven is perfectly steady 
without fluctuation. 

-— The weekly or monthly coal bill will be reduced by 
one-half or more. 

No wonder, then, that people, when speaking of Anthranite, are 
already calling it “ condensed coal,” and that the demand for this 
wonderful substance, which has been placed before the general 
public just at the time when economy is most necessary, is growing 
by leaps and bounds. In spite of this, however, orders are being 
despatched practically by return of post, as special arrangements 
have been made to turn out the huge quantities demanded daily. 

Anthranite is being used in the best houses in Town and 
Country, in Hospitals, Institutions, Clubs, Banks, and public 


offices, Among its Patrons are to be found the names of the best 


families in the Kingdom, and there can be no doubt that ere long 
it will have become as ordinary an article of daily consumption as 
is coal itself, So great is the value of this wonderful substance 





that those who have tried it will as little think of using coal, coke, 
or slack, without Anthranising it, as it occurs to them to make tea 
without first making sure that the water has boiled. 


A REMARKABLE TEST OFFER TO 
READERS, 

The regular price of Anthranite is 5s. per box, sufficient to 
“ Anthranise ” one ton of coal, but in order to enable every reader 
to convince himself of the marvellous virtues of this money-saving 
substance, the Proprietors have decided to send, post-free with 
full directions, for a short time only, one box on receipt of remit- 
tance for 2s, 6d., or five boxes on receipt of only 10s. The latter 


bill of any flat, house, apartment, factory, hospital, or other | offer is specially recommended to the attention of readers, as it 


may be withdrawn at any time. 


EXPENSIVE PRE-ANTHRANITE 
DAYS. 


The difference between the days before Anthranite was produced 
in suflicient quantities to make it universally available and the 
present, when any one can have a ready stock at hand for ths 
mere trouble of detaching the coupon below and dropping it into 
the Post, together with the nocessary remittance, is simply 
marvellous. 

Those who know the comfort and cleanliness of Anthranised 
fires say that it is like comparing prosent-day lighting conditiona 
to those days when Oil Lamps were the only house-light. But not 
only that—there is also the enormous saving in money. Where 
people formerly used two tons of coal at, say, 28s. per ton, they 
now use one at about 24s. and one box of Anthranite, cost 2s. 6d. 
Net result: Cleanliness, comfort, better heat, less work, and a 
saving of exactly 293, 6d. So gratifying a change cannot be pro- 
duced by any other means, and quite naturally it is moat 
welcome, particularly in these days of all-round retrenchment. 

Readers who wish to take advantage of the epecial Test Offer 
should detach the Privilege Coupon below, pin it to their letter, 
and enclose it with remittance for 2s. 6d., if they wish for only one 
box, or 10s. for five boxes, addressing same to Anthranite (Dept. 
58), 64 Haymarket, London, 8.W. As it is particularly desired to 
avoid delay in delivery, which often arises through misspelt names 
or addresses, the Proprietors will be greatly obliged if readers will 
take care to write plainly. 


Cee Reet eee teen eeneeeeneeee SE OEE EOE OEE EEE EE EE EO OR ESE EES EEE OEOSED EEE OOR EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHE Ee 


SPECIAL TEST COUPON. 


Sales Manager, Anthranite, Dept. 58, 
64 Haymarket, London, S.W. 
Please send by return post free with full directions— 


1 Box Anthranite 
5 Boxes Anthranite des sii 


2/6 
10)- 


for which I enclose remittance. 


Kindly pin this coupon to your letter and address heading. sp. 
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SOLDIER’S FOOD. 





Military experts are continually at work improving the 
equipment, arms, and clothing of the Army. 


One of the most important items for expert considera- 
tion is food—this must be of a kind that not only feeds 
but strengthens ; power; gives flesh 
one, and muscle enough to endure the hardships of 
one, =) k 


increases staying 


war. 

It has been proved to the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment that cheese is the finest food a soldier can have— 
1lb. of cheese contains three times the nutriment of Llb. 

f lean beef. 

Large quantities are being supplied regularly to our 
soldiers, and Canada’s gift of about 50,000 cheese was 
gladly accepted by the Government. 

It is a valuable food for everyone, but some people 
find certain kinds indigestible. 

The kind that all can eat is St. Ivel Lactic Cheese. It 
is easily digested, and its health-giving properties are 
well known, 

St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, in addition to its natural food 
value, contains special lactic cultures which keep the 
system sound and healthy by destroying harmful germs 
which other foods create. 


Obtainable from Grocers and Dairymen, price 64d. 
each, 


LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


WATFORD, 


NEEDS HELP. 


More than £16,000 per annum required for maintenance of 
Orphan Family owing to great rise in price of necessaries, 


1813 1914 


3 have been declared without election for children of 
Officers or Warrant Officers lost in the War. 
ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, 
l'reasurer and Chairman, 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 
Office: 3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Vacancic 





On Tvuxrspay afternoon, 15th December, at 3 o’clock, in the 
QUEEN'S (small) HALL, Langham Place, W., 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 
will be given by 


Dr. D. BARTY KING, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., 


entitled “Some Recent Personal Experiences of GERMANY 
IN WAR-TIME, and their Lessons,” illustrated by 


AN 


Lantern Slides from German Sources. 


Prebendary CARLILE, Founder and Honorary Chief Secretary of 
the Church Army, will preside, and the guests will be received by 
HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 

The Lecture is in aid of the CHURCH ARMY WAR HOSPITAL 
in North France, and the Society’s Recreation Tuts for the Tro ps 
in Camp at Home. 

ADMISSION by card of invitation, to be obtained on applica- 
tion to Prebendary Carlile at the Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 

A Large Attendance is particularly requested. 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
upon matters of business should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pustisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


and Communications 


SPECTATOR. 
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1869.) 
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(Founded by Dr. Stephensen) 
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Chicf Offices :—104-122 CITY S%0OAD, 


Rev. W. HODSON SMITH. 


Treasurers >—Joun R. Bartow, Es4., J.P.; 
Cot. and Aup, Sin Cuanites Waxrrievp, D.L., 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
APPEAL 


We are caring for Motherless Children 
of our brave men at the front, also the 
Children of Belgian Refugees. The doors 
of our Home are always open for needy 
and deserving little ones, irrespective of 
creed, sect, or nationality. We have now 
a family of 2,250, and gifts of money or 
clothing are urgently needed. 


£5 5s. 


For full particulars and advice how to b 
Rev. W HODSON SMITH 
104-122 City Road 


LONDON, 


Principal 


J.P, 





WILL ENABLE US TO PROVIDE FOR 
ONE OF THE CHILDREN ON THE 
WAITING LIST BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 




















elp. apply to 
National Children's liowe, 


A Dew 
London B.C 


an Refugee 
at our Cardi t Bi an ch 











La Qualité Surtout 





UOIQUE les chaussures vont cofter plus cher, A cause du manque des 
cuirs, c'est encore du vrai bon sens, de la vraie économie, de n’en 
acheter que les meilleures. Car, enfin, c'est la qualité—<c 


e gui veut 





le conforta 


dire l'élégance, le bien-étre, qui est la chose le plus A désirer 
a la longue. Toujours on s’en souv t avec contentement, avec plaisir, des 
chaussures satisfaisantes, méme en oublant al mt leur prix. Ainsi les 
fabricants de Lotus ct Delta se sont décidés a ne rien faire pour diminuer 
la qualité de ces chaussures et a faire, plitot, quelque petite augmentation 
de | 


Cependant il reste encore quelques paires de Lotus et Delta fabriquées 
des cuirs achetés avant la guerre et celles-ci se vendront, partout et 
aux prix anciens, 


ujoure, 





Lettres 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Fabricants des chaussures 
Delta et Lotus 














Lotus 2 I /- 


On est prié d’écrire demander le 
Catalogue nouveau illustré—" Was 
Edition,” 
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ROLLS-ROYCE ARMOURED CARS AT ANTWERP, 


Extract from “The Car,” 
November 18th, 1914, 

“The Admiralty and the 
War Office have, since the out- 
break of hostilities, proved by 
their anxiety to obtain chassis 
constructed by the Derby 
Works that they share the 
confidence placed in the Rolls- 
Royce by private owners.” 





The 6-cylinder Rolls-Royce 
is admitted to be the finest 
example of automobile en- 
gineering. In all conceivable 
tests its supremacy has re- 
peatedly been demonstrated. 
Both at home and abroad it 
has_ established an unchal- 
lenged superiority by which 
it is universally admired as 


THE BEST, 


THE WORLD'S BEST CAR. 





ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 & 15 Conduit Street, London, W. 


Telegrams: 


“ Rotugap,” Reg. London, 


Telephones: GERRARD 1654 (3 lines), 




















/£300° 
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the Men in 


If you write at once 


our Building 


Camp 


will be ready by Christmas. 























Queen Alexandra 


whose building, given lortnight ago, és 
being erccted tn one of the War Camps. 


EVERY donor of acomplete building 
will receive a large photograph of 
the structure, together with a full 
description of the work being done 
therein. Who shall say what grvteful 
memories for you may gather around 
that photograph in the coming days? 
It will be treasured by your children, 
and your children's children, as some- 
thing you did in the stirring years 
when Britain ‘ought and won the 
mightiest struggle ia her history. 

















HINK what it will 

mean to the men in 

training to have a 

strongly-made, well- 
heated building for rest and 
social recreation during these 
coming Christmas days, and 
the cold trying weeks which 
lie ahead. Think of the 
hundreds of young fellows 
who will crowd in night after 
night out of the rain and 
wind and slect. Some will 
go to write letters home and 
to their friends; others to 
play games, to enjoy music, 
to listen to lectures and 
addresses, to read books, 
papers and magazines. 


And it will be to your building 
to which they will go. It 
will be your building which 
will become the institute of 





the great camp; the home 
from home; the centre of 
recreation and social cheer 
amid the hardships and dan- 
gers of camp life. 


In one camp alone, where 
9,000 men are stationed, the 
Y.M.C.A. building is being 
used by 3,000 men every 
evening. But the need is for 
more Buildings. There are 
still over 100 centres which 
are without a weather-proot 
structure of any kind. Will 
you make one of these your 
own? 

Queen Alexandra’s building, 
given a fortnight ago, is being 
erected. If you send at once 
your own building will be 
ready by Christmas. 


There is still time 
Will you give it to-day? 


The comparatively small sum of £300 will enable the National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A. to erect a complete temporary building warm 
You may, or you may not, miss the 
money; but as long as you live you will never regret having 
rendered this unique service to our troops. 
The winter is now upon us. 
the heavy gales of last week have blown down several of the 


in one of the war camps. 


pressing ; it is urgent. 


baat Le 
gs ray 


~. 


will build and equip a 
complete new building 
for one of our warcamps. 
With the winter ath 


d, eh te Oe at 
fi 3 
sf rgent. Le q 
At least 100 such build: aka 
£ 





the need is most t 


Ngs are wanted at once, 
Will you give one? 


marquees. 
Unless 


But the need is work 
Already 


Donations should be forwarded to R. L. Barclay, Esq., 
Y.M.C.A. National Council Offices, 12, Russell Sq., W.C. 
















of immense 
will be crippled and curtailed. 
complete building to-day ? 


Oe PREG Sede HET: 


Others are sadly inadequate to provide even 
th and shelter. 

within the next few days we can / 
temporary building for each of the marquees, a social 
value and helpfulness 


rovide a strong 


to our troops 
Will you give the jfirst 


ed, 
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SINISTER STREET: VOLUME TWO 


By Compton Mackenzie. The final volume, containing Book Three: Dreaming Spires, 
and Book Four: Romantic Education. The Nation says: “Tt is no exaggeration to say 
that it puts Mr. Mackenzie in the front rank of contemporary novelists.” Cr. 8vo. 
648 pp. Price 6s. sic aay Thousand.) 


SINISTER STREET: VOLUME ONE. Cr. 8vo. 490 pp. Price 
(Twenty- eae Thousand.) 


THOSE UNITED STATES 


By Arnold Bennett. A new and cheaper edition of Mr. Bennett’s very popular book 
about America. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


R. L. STEVENSON 


By Frank Swinnerton. An examination and estimation of Stevenson’s work by a 
writer of the younger generation. There is a frontispiece in photogravure after an 
extremely characteristic and little-known painting of Stevenson by Sargent. Demy 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


AN AUSTRALASIAN WANDER-YEAR 


By H. M. Vaughan. The Outlook says: ‘‘ He has produced a very readable book, with 
excellent photographs, which may be cordially recommended. . . . Here is Mr. Vaughan 
filling over three hundred pages with pleasant and instructive comment.” Demy 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d, net. 


LONDON : MARTIN SECKER 





























When brain or body is weary the 


'S 
. ° digestive powers are weakened and 
PLAYER “Pipe Perfeet , aE distaste for ordinary food is often 


Mental or _ experienced. Under such circum- 


_ stances the ‘Allenburys’ DIET is 
Physical especially valuable. It is pleasant 
* to take, easily digested and assimi- 
Fatigue lated, and speedily restorative, Thus 







IN THREE STRENGTHS XE sah dian teste © aluae-ane 
Mild and Medium a= ¥€ Of wea boiling water only. 
D. a>. Xe per tin, Large Sample 
= . 3 will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 
Oz. 3 ALLEN 
1/8 per }-Ib. Tia. ¥ HANBURYS 
White Late eats 
om tee 








London. 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Price 2/6 net. 





STORIES and POEMS by the 
MOST FAMOUS AUTHORS 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS by the 
MOST FAMOUS ARTISTS 


PRINCESS MARY'S 
GIFT BOOK 





All profits from sale are given to THE 
QUEEN'S “WORK FOR WOMEN” 
FUND, which is acting in conjunction with 
THE NATIONAL RELIEF FUND 


VERY member of the family will find pleasure in the pages 
of PRINCESS MARY’S GIFT BOOK. Quite apart 
from the object for which it is published, it is a book which 
appeals to all, for it represents probably the most wonderful 
value ever offered to the great public of book lovers. For the 
sum of half-a-crown you can obtain in one beautifully bound 
volume a unique collection of stories and poems by the most 
famous authors of the day. Nearly every page is decorated 
by a line drawing by a well-known black and white artist, and, 
in addition, the volume is embellished by a series of new 
paintings, specially contributed by the most fan os 8 peintere of 
the day, beautifully reproduced in colour, each plate being 
separately mounted. The frontispiece is a new portrait of 
Princess Mary by J. J. Shannon, R.A. Altogether PRINCESS 
MARY'S GIFT BOOK is a volume which every household 
will treasure, one which, for the years to come, will serve as a 
worthy memento of what the Empire wrought for the women 
who suffered through the ravages of the great War. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
LONDON NEW YORK ‘TORONTO 


Note: At the Publishers’ request the accounts will be 
eudited by Alessrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company, 
Honorary Accountants to the National Relief Fund. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, 2s8.each. By post, 2s. 3d, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


Strand. 


1 Wellington Street, 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
July to Bees 
yearly Volumes 


January to June, and jrom mler, on the third Saturday in January 


end July. Cloth Cases fi may be cblained through any 


r the Hal 


Cimes. 


and the 
French Government. 


Simultaneously with the appearance 
in Paris of the French Yellow 
Book, Ghe Times herewith an- 
nounces that the authorized transla- 
tion by Ghe Cimes, for the French 
Gonenesh of the official docu- 
ments therein contained, comprising 
the diplomatic correspondence pre- 
vious to the outbreak of the War, 
is now on sale under the title of 


THE FRENCH 
YELLOW BOOK. 


How Germany forced the War. 


Che 


These documents, which throw a 
vivid light upon the critical events 
preceding the War, contain the 
fullest record yet published of the 
efforts of the Allies to maintain 
peace, and of the persistent en- 
deavour of the German Govern- 
ment to thwart these efforts. 

N.B—The English and Ameri- 
can copyrights of this book have 
been vested solely in Ghe Gimes. 


PRICE 2/- NET. 


Postage: Inland 4d., Abroad 5d. 


The Times, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C. 


An Ideal Gift Book for Christmas. 


BRITISH 
FLOWERING PLANTS 


ILLUSTRATED BY 300 FULL-PAGE COLOURED 
PLATES REPRODUCED FROM DRAWINGS BY 
MRS. HENRY PERRIN 
WITH DETAILED DESCRIPTIVE NOTES BY 
PROFESSOR BOULGER, F.L.S. 
Royal 4to. 





Four Volumes. Buckram. £15 15s, net, 


The Fourth Volume, completing the work, has just been issued. 


* Wrs, Perriv has pre pare d a series of some three hundred full page colourcd 
plates of representative plauta. They are admirable water- colo w drawit 
and a delight to lows at at is impossible to bestow too high prai se on the 
work of this gifted artist.” —The Spec tator, 





BERNARD QUARITCH, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., W. 
THE EURO-NIETZSCHIAN WAR 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
Nos. 750-751, consists of 
BOOKS IN MISTORS AND BIOGRAPHY, 
including much of the Library of the late Sir WILLIAM ANSON, 
Warden of All Souls’; with Notes not unconnec —— the War. 
i Numbers sent Post Free on applic 


or 








catty 
43 * PICCADILL Y, Ww. 


Bo 
140 STRAND, W.C. 








OOKS. _Wal pole’s Letters, Sein. paper copy on hand- 
made paper, 16 vols., £7 1Us.; Bismarck, the Man the Stat v : 
Wai Lite 6 


2 vols., S2s., for Us. ; Garner's Caesar Bo wrgia, 12s, 6d., for 4s. Gl, 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s., for lés.; J. H. Stirl ling, His 
Life and Work, wit lb Preface by Lord Haldane, 1¢s. 6d., for 4s.; Kur nbold's 
a Court in the 19th Centary, 18s., for ¢e.; In Constabie’s Country, 
éd., for 6s.; J ly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £3 2 lorrigon, Painters 
~ Japan, 2 vols., 45 Ss., for £2 10s.; Lear's Nonseus > aud Mor @ Nonseuse, 
5a. bd. Send also for Catalo re, Thave ciways 100,000 Barg aiusonhand, If you 
want ab sok and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I mae ee ied, st 





By post, 1s. 94. 


Ofice, at 1s, 6d, each, 


Seckselier or Newsagent, or from the 





Buyer in the Provincea.—Bake: ‘s Great Bookshop Joba Bright St., B’bam, 
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THE DOWNFALL OF TURKEY. 


THE GERMAN CONSTITUTIONAL MOVEMENT AND THE 
By William Harbutt Dawson. 


By Mrs. St. Clair St 


WAR. 
WAR OR WOMEN? 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 


HUNGARIAN TYRANNY AND ROUMANIAN SUFFERINGS. 


WOMEN’S WORK IN WAR TIME. 


By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 


FREEING SIX MILLIONS. 

THE MAN OF PEACE. 

THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. 
LITERATURE AND THE ARTISAN. 


PALESTRINA: WAS HE THE 


By Arthur Compton-Rickett, LL.D. 
SAVIOUR OF MUSIC? 
3y Clement Antrobus Harris. 
By Alfred Perceval Graves. 


BROTHERS IN ARMS. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


By Prof. Emile Boutroux. 





By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


obart. 
By J. E. Allen. 


By Suum Cuique. 


3y Gabriel Costa. 
By Roy Norton. 


London Agent: 





HATCHARDS, 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


WORLD FOR A 


NEW POEMS: | 
176 pages, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. ($1°50) net. 


THE 


By HENRY BRYAN BINNS. BRANCHES 
London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 
New York: B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth Avenue, Offices: 


Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


published | November 3 


FREE SPIRIT: 


Realisations of Middle Age, with a Note on Personal Expression. 





30th, 


Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 


Members ... 











CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NO ACENTS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS, 


MUTUAL 


1829. 
NO COMMISSION. 





3y its new Act (1914) Past or Present 


Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
as well as the 
CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 
are admissible to 
ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 


including the right to share in BONUSES, 





* Without-Profit’’ Policies, 


exceptionally 


open to 


the Public, at 


low rates. 


General 





Office : : 8s & 3t THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


MEDOC. 


F ao Dosen, 
VIN ORDINAIRE, ,7¢" Dose. 
Pure DORDEAUX, en exceilent 
licht Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
oi this wine will befoundegualto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldia 


Lottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usu lly sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with ‘io the equstentiy tacsene> 17/8 of 
jing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 


fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


2 Icren Jottles or 6 Dozen ee Daimeret Corstags 
Toid io any Railway Station, including Cases and 
Jrial Orders @& 1 Doren Bois, Delivered Carria, oe Paid. 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPCOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER; 


26 Market Street. 
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Scale of Charges for 













Advertisements. 
o — Paar Lectecomtia available) 14 Guiwgas, 

. £1213 0 
Hall. Page (C olur mn).. 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-C¢ umn)... 3 30 
Narrow Column (Thi rd of snot 440 
Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 11¢ 

Column (two-thirds width of 
LCR TI TTA 80 

CompPayizs, 

OEE DODD ccicncnsscensenictiniiiade £1616 0 
Iuside Page............ 414 0 
Fiveli nes (45 words) and under in broad column (half 

wey, ! 5s.; and Is, a line for ev ory widitional 
cor tainting on ana ¢ 1 
eee ‘colu mn, one-third 
Broad column, half 
Across two narrow columus, twoet thirds width of 


n inch. 
ications ofthe Week,” 
@. aninch, 
Displayed Adverti sements ac 
Terms: net 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


page, lés. 
Broad column follo _ 





sording to space. 





L’INDIVIDUALISTE EUROPEEN 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE POLITIQUE 


Paraissant tous fes deux mois 


A. 
Fondateur de L’INDIVIDUALISTE (1900-03), 


DECEMBER NUMBER 


(Price of single copy, 1s. by post; 
Subscription, 5s. post paid.) 


Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 








Publiée par 


PrerrE AUBRY 


Professeur agrégé & la Faculté de Droit de l'Université 


@ Aiz-Marseille 
et 


ArtHugs HUGHES 


avec le concours de 


L. FOLLIN 





Edward Langlois, 45 South Audley Strest, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


NOW READY. 


10d. on the premises. Year's 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Urganiuation), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.— 

of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 

physical condition of tho peopie by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defenca, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


To secure the peace and safety 


re PAYMENTS, 


2e& 
en 35 wr) 0 | Members see oe cee tee oe 108 6 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
5 0 0O| Asscciates, with Literaturs 
= ee and Journal... ... one 


The Subscription of Ladi es and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised and Iesued Capital, £6,000,000, 


a Capital, 22,000,000. Reserve 
F 71,960,000. Together......... £3,960,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £4, 000,008 


72 VICTORIA ‘STREET, WESTMINGTER, aw. 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,00 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominioad 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
terms which may be ascertained on app sheation, 


National Book Trade Provident 
Society. 

(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts and 
approved under the National Insurance Act.) 
President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 
Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of dis 
tress among Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants, 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEZDED. 

Life Membership £5. Yearly Subscription 6. 
No application for heip has been 
refused. 

Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 
BR. W. Tuorsron, 
9 Walbrook, E.C. Secretary. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. Ci. 

Insert Adyertisoments at the low 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Pu 
anufacturers, &c., on a ese 
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DUCKWORTH & CO’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


By the Author of “The Book of Martha.” 


Joking Apart. By THE HON. MRS. DOWDALL. 


This is Mre. Dewdall’s second bock. Her first, published last winter, was very popular, many competent judges rating it as 
the wittiest and most original bock of the year Sim Epwarp Rus SELL, reviewing it in The Liverpool Daily Post, said: “ Hero isa 
bright bizarre intellect, great originality of point of view. Spontancous. Natural.” . 


Wiih Illustrations by the Author. 5s. net. (Postage 4d.) 











D. H. LAWRENCE'S NEW BOOK, 
a 
The Prussian Officer. 
By the Author ef “SONS AND LOVERS,” “THE TRESPASSER,” fe. 
Reviowting Mr. Lawrence's last novel, “Sons and Lovers,” The Daily Chronicle said: “ His work is in the most vital sense 
suggestive and imaginative.” The Standard: “Mr. Lawrence is a master. No. other writer of our time has his power to translate 


Svo, 6s. 


passion into words.” Crown 


Stories of Russian Life. (6s.) By ANTON TCHEKOFF 
The Black Monk. (2s. Gd. net) By ANTON TCHEKOPY. 
A Child Went Ferth. (Hungarian Life and See ne.) 2nd Impression. (58. net) YOI PAWLOWSKA., 


Germany and ene Germans. From an American Point of View. Fy PRICE COLLIER, 
Author of “ bngland and the English.” Feop, Svo. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. Paper Covers, 2s, net. (Postage 4d.) 
“The most informing and most interesting book © n Germany.”—Spectator. ; 


Hunting in ‘the Arctic and Alaska. by ©. MARSHALL SCULL. With upwards of 100 
Illustrati . Plans, &c. Demy Svo. 12s. Gd. net. ( Post ge Gd.) 
A Recor 1 a ron vt ms Sport, and Adventure, 
“ Perilous expericnces and aimost continual hardship. Mr. Scull tells his story in a straightforward way, without exaggeration 
of the dangers encountered or elaboration of unnecessary details; and the illustrations are excellent.”—The 17 imes. sane 


Dandies and Men of Leiters. By LEON H. VINCENT. Ilinstrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


(Postage 6d.) Essays on Wm. Beckford, “ Beau” Brummell, Count D’Orsay, Byron, Samuel Rogers, Thom 1s Mc re, Thomas Lovo 
Peacock, Be njamin Disraeli, Bulwer Lytton, Crabb Robinson, and others. 


Prisoners of War in France, 1804- i814. From the Journals of Two 


Prisoners. Edited by Sir EDWARD HAIN, With illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 
Mediterranea n iciylis. By MERRYDELLE HOY' With 18 Illustrations in Colour fr m Crayon Sketches by 


the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. (Postage 4d.) 


Vignettes of Travel in Southern Eurcpe, North Africa, and the Nearer East. 
Francis Beaumont, Dramatist. By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, Litt.D., LL.D. With 16 Mlus- 
trations. De my 8vo, 445 pages. 7s. 6d net. (stage 5d.) 


A Portrait, with some account of his Circle, Elizabethan and Jacobean, and of his association with JOHN FLETCHER. 


The Piea of Pan. ESSAYS by H. W. NEVINSON. A New Edition. Uniform with “The Roadmender.” 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, (Postage 3d.) 

The Book of Restoration Verse. Chosen and Edited with Notes by WILLIAM STANLEY 
BRAITHWAITE. Thin Paper Edition. 864 pages. Cloth gilt. 6s. net. (Postage 5d.) 

The Book of Georg sian wanes. Edited by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. A New Edition 
on Thin Paper. 15313 pages. yilt, 6s. net. (Postage 5d.) 





By SOPHIE JEWETT. By MICHAEL FAIRLESS., By ANDREWS WILKINSON, 


God’s Stories Told Plantation 
Troubadour. to Children. Sto ries. 


(St. Francis of Assisi.) Ilinstrated in Colour ry Fully Must ed by 
Fully Ulustrated. by FLORA WHITE. cH ARLES LIVINGSTON BULL, 








3s. Gd. net. (Postage 4d.) 5s. net. (Postage 5d.) Gs. net. (Postage 5d.) 


A NEW SERIES OF FINE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. ,A NEW SERIES. ILLUSTRATED IN PHOTOGRAYVURE, 


The Windermere Series Masters of Painting. 


Standard Books, Newly Dlustrated in Colour. | 32 Photogravures in each volume. 
eran Dp . t 1D TT D - - 
By MILO WINTER and HOPE DUNLOP. Watts. Dy G. K. CHESTER- Bottic eli. By JULIA 
Crimm’s Fairy Tales The Arabian Nights | 70? CARTW RIGHT 
ay ~~ nati Wonder | Guilivers Travels |Raphael. By JULIA Holbein. By FORD MADOX 
Scot CARTWRIGHT, LPPER 
Tanglewood Tales Robinsen Crusoe Da , “. 
s is at ¢ A istra : a] 
Cover Design in Black and Gold by CHARLES ROBINSON, _| fiver in & bo = eee saa 
Handsome Binding. Royal 8vo. 5s. net a Volume. 


List of Autumn Announcements Post Free on request. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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A Gift to please. 


TALES FROM TURKEY. By FRANCIS 
McCULLAGH, War Correspondent, and ALLAN 
RAMSAY. | Illustrated by 48 Half-tone and 12 Line 
Drawings by V. P. Biecxin. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


These tales were collected orally from the reople 

themselves, whose lanzuage Mr. Ramsay understands, 

and we belicve the present volume forms the largest 

collection of Turkish Tales which exists in any 
language. 


THE HANGING-GARDEN, and 


other Verse. By MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
Iilustrated by 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by the 
Author, Crown 4to. 5s. net. 


THE VANISHED COUNTRY FOLK 


and other Studies in Arcady. By R. L. 
GALES, 5s. net. 


Mr. Gales surveys the outlook on the present-day 
conditions of the country-side, with humour, dis- 
crimination, and feeling. 


THE DREAM PEDLAR, and other 


Fairy Tales. By LADY MARGARET 
SACKVILLE. Illustrated by 16 Three-Colour Pictures 
by FLorENcE ANDERSON, Crown 4to. 6s. net. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By CHARLES 
DICKENS. _ Illustrated by 8 Coloured Pictures by 
Miss Honor C. ApPLeTOon. 5s. net. 


Go be had from all Booksellers. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON,, KENT & CO., Ltd. 








Just Published. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 
Sir ALEXANDER HOSIE, M.A., LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


ON THE TRAIL OF 
THE OPIUM POPPY 


91 by 6 ins. With Maps and Illustrations. 
25/- net. 





2 vols. 


Primarily the record of an investigation into the 
cultivation of opium in China after prohibition, 
but incidentally also recording the observations 
of an Oriental traveller of wide experience 
upon life and nature in remote regions. 


OF ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 





CEORCE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 Fieet St., LONDON. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Our New Catalogue, containing the best Books of the Season— 

Books for Children, Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books, Standard 

Books in Leather Binding, &c. — will be sent post free on 
receipt of a card, 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


a —_ oe 


A. & F. DENNY, 


THE SPECTATOR.—Terms of Subscription, 


ParaBLe in ADVANCE, 
Half- 


Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
(ent arith! See Se ee es G 8 Gac8DB Senn 072 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colouies, America, France, Germany, 
Andie China, Japan, AC. .....cccreccrcssecccceee BD Cun O16 3$.....0 8 2 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Subscriptions only received by GorpON anp Gotcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp CoMPANY, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wiiuiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
anv Company, Wellington, N.Z.; RB. Sprecxugy, Auckland; and 
Cc. W. Kiar, Adelaide, 











WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 


The new book by The BISHOP of LONDON, 


The Eyes of Flame. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTOY 
INGRAM, D.D. The above includes many striking addresseg 
and among others the sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on the outbreak of war, also one on the Invocation of Saints, 
Cloth, 23. 6d. not. 


Personal Service. 


By a Headmaster, with a Preface by the Secretary of the 
Cavendish Association. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Making Religion Real. 


3y Mrs. HORACE PORTER, Cloth, 1s. net. 


The Shepherd of the 
Ocean. 


By G. I. WHITHAM. Illustrated by NORMAN AULT. 
Cloth, 6s. The new addition to Darton’s Fine Art Series, 


Helpers without Hands, 


By GLADYS DAVIDSON. Illustrated by EDWIN NOBLE. 
Uniform with “The Animal Why Book” and “ Pads, Paws, 
and Ciaws,” which have been great successes. 65s. net. 


The London Museum. 


By F.J. HARVEY DARTON. Illustrated by L. RUSSELL 
CONWAY. The new volume in the Treasure House Series, 
23, Gd. net. 


e + 
Supposin’. 
By Mrs. CLAYTON PALMER. [Illustrated by SYBIL 
BARHAM. Uniform with “The Story of Angelina Wacks.” 
2s. 6d. net. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CoO., Ltd, 
3 & 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 


V 7E can supply any of the Books reviewed 
or advertised in this Journal. 

Full discount allowed for cash on all Books not 

published at net prices, 

Orders by Post despatched on the day of receipt. 

Out-of-Print or Rare Books sought for. 

Binding, Repairing, and Cataloguing of Libraries 

undertaken. 


NEW CATALOGUE of GENERAL LITERA. 
TURE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
62 Kensington High Street, W. 


Telephone No. Kensington 4216 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies ob‘ainable from, and Subscriptions received by, Tum 
Otp Corner Booxstors (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfisid 
Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus IntTernatTionan News 
Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messns, 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A, 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tus Svs- 
SCRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GaAwiGNani’s Liprary, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris; Tos Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King 
Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wma. Dawson anp Sons, Manning 
Chambers, Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuarman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tug ANGLO-AmERICAN BooxKsELLING 
Depot, Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. 
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~ GRANT RICHARDS LTD 


A SELECTION OF AUTUMN BOOKS 


—_— 





WAR BOOKS 
HOME COOKERY IN WAR TIME 


By ERNEST OLDMEADOW. Crowa 8vo, cloth, 
23. 6d. net. 

THE CROWN PRINCE’S' FIRST 

LESSON BOOK. By G. H. POWELL. Paper 
kx ards, ls. net. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF WILLIAM 

THE WAR LORD. By ST. JOHN HAMUND. 
Feap. 4to, ls. net. 

A BOOK OF BRITISH 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Is, net. 

THE BATTLE OF DORKING. By 
GENERAL CHESNEY. With an Introdrction by 
G. H. Powetn. Demy 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 


FICTION 


THE YELLOW TICKET AND 
OTHER STORIES. By FRANK HARRIS. 6s. 


BETT Y-ALL-ALONE. by MEG VILLARS. 6s. 
THE SHY AGE. By JESSIE POPE. 6s. 


THE CASTLE OF FORTUNE. By 
FLORENCE DRUMMOND. 6s. 


OTHER BOOKS 
INSECTS AND MAN: An Account of 


the More Important Harmful and Bene- 
ficial Insects, their Habits and Life 
Histories : being an Introduction to Eco- 
nomic Entomology for Students and 
General Readers. By C. A. EALAND, M.A,, 
late Principal of the East Anglian College of Agri- 
culture. With many Drawings and Reproductions 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 

IN A CUMBERLAND DALE, By 
PERCY WITHERS. With Six Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

ANECDOTES OF THE THEATRE 
Coilected and Arranged by ARTHUR H. ENGEL- 
BACH, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY IN BUSINESS 
By RALPH A. FROST. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
sewed, ls. net. 





HEROES 








GRANT RICHARDS, LTD., 
8 St. Martin's St., Leicester Square, W.C. 


— 


JUST READY 


AD LUCEM 


By MARY A. WOODS 


Girls’ High 





Late Headmistress of the 
School, Clifton. 
6s. 


To keep the wolf from somebody’s 

door all profits derived from the 

sale of the first edition of this 

novel will be forwarded by the 

author to the National Relief 
Fund, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSHOPS 





The GARDEN CITY PRESS. LETCHWORTH. 
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From MOWBRAYS'’ List 


THE WAR AND THE CHURCH, 
And other Addresses: 
The Primary Charge of the Right Reverend 
CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Oxford, 
thal as Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. ; 2 
Foreword by the late LORD ROBERTS, F.M. 
THE HAPPY WARRIOR: 
Daily Thoughts for all who are Serving their 
Country, whether on Land, or Sea, or in Air. 


Compiled by the Hon. Mrs. GELL. Paper, 2. net; cloth, 61. net, 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 
By JOHN HENRY BERNARD, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. Cloth, 


Is. net. 

“A charming booklet, the val: f which is out of all proportion to its 
price, Itis full of good things, touching life on all sides, and well deserves @ 
wide circulation.”- 6 Guardian 

ef 
IN PRAISE OF LEGEND. 
By the Venerable E. E. HOLMES, B.D., Archdeacon of London, 


Vith Six Illustrations in Colour. Parchment, 1s. 6d. net; lamb- 
skin, 3s. 6d. ne t: veivet leather, 4s. 6d. net 


SAXON AND NORMAN AND OANE. 
By CLARICE M. CRESSWELL. With Eight Illustrations in 
Colour by the Author. Cloth, 2. 6d. net. 
ive Foundations.’ The 


“An excellent companion to Miss Cresswell’s ‘Tw 
) l in ould grip the imagina 


stories of the Saint e told with sekilland vi 


tion of all young read 


rs."’—Church Fam ly N r ° 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
THAT LAND AND THIS. 
By GERTRUDE HOLLIS. With Coloured Illustrations by 
Litian Pocock. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
This remarkably popular serics of allegorics for tho season of 
the Christian Year is now reissued in a new form, with attractive 


drawings in colour by Miss Pocock. 


IN THE COUNTRY OF THE STORY. 
By J. A.STAUNTON BATTY. With nearly Forty Sketches by 
MarGareT Wanxer. Cloth, 2s. net. 

The story of two children who are sent to “run wild” in the 
country; of the friends they mako, the adventures they meet with, 
and the stories they hear. 

“A delightful book, fall of excellent Church teaching. It is written with 
considerable c!\arm and imagimation.”’—¢ hurch Fomi!y Newspaper. 

EVERYMAN’S BOOK OF SAINTS. 

By the Rev. C. P. S. CLARKE, M.A., Vicar of High Wycombe, 
Thirty Dlustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; seal, gilt top edges, ds. net ; 
quarter board roan, 6s. net. 

Lives of about 120 to 130 Saints, including all those in the 
Prayer-Book Kalendar. 

FALSE GODS. 
An Inquiry into some Modern Idolatries. 
By the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, D.D. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Chapters in which Dr. Dearmer reviews with much insight and lucidity 
, 


the religious att eof the modern world, and pleads effectively tor a wider 
tolerance, more 


iness to accept the new knowledge, greater love, and purer 
notions of God.”—The Times. 


REMEMBRANCE: 
Our Fellowship with the Departed. 
Edited by MAY ELSDALE, With a Preface by the Right Rev, 
W. E. COLLINS, late Bishop of Gibraltar. Cloth, 2s. net. 
A volume of extracts in prose and verse, arranged for every day 
in the year, and all bearing in different ways on the Christian view 
of death and mourning. 


THE ALTAR OF FELLOWSHIP. 


Ancient Prayers from the Treasuries of the 
Universal Church and New Devotions 
responsive to the Needs of To-day. 

By MARY BROCAS HARRIS. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Contains many prayers on behalf of the Sick, the Sorrowful, and 
the Dying, for Doctors and Nurses, for the Clergy, Hospitals, 

and the Field of Battle, and for Europe generally. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. 8S. L. OLLARD, M.A., Hon. Canon of Worcester; 


assisted by Goxrpon Crossr, } 









M.A., and by nearly 70 Contributors, 
Super royal 8vo, 690 pp. With 2 Coloured Maps, 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net; half-morocec, gilt top edges, 21s. net; India 
paper edition, half-moroceco, gilt top edges, 25s. net. 

“A Magnum Opus.... The warmest congratulations are due to all con- 
cerned in the 1 tion of this large and admirable book. It is a remarkable 
illustration of Anglican scholars} a book of which the English Church 
may well be proud. Church Times, 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 28 Margaret Street, 





R 
Oxford Circus, London, W.; & 9 High St., Oxford. 
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BOOKS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 


ESPECIALLY AT CHRISTMAS. Ask your Bookseller for Mr. Heinemann’s Xmas List. 


——$—<— 
—— 











FOR LOVERS 
THE GARDEN OF KAMA esc s¥am suaw 2 om 
FOR GARDEN LOVERS 


OUR SENTIMENTAL GARDEN _ Etetrfon sans 


Illustrated in Colour and Daintily Decorated in Black-and-Whiteby CHARLES ROBINSON. 6s. net. 
FOR DOG LOVERS 


MEMORIES By JOHN GALSWORTHY. With Plates in Colour and Black-and-White Illustrations by 
MAUD EARL. 5s. net. 


THE LAND OF THE FUTURE 


TH RO UGH SI BE RIA 5 oe ra om ~ pen | — magnificent Photographs takea 
THE MOST WONDERFUL BEAST 


ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER - sa. 2 pbvemon:, 


Author of “ Camera Adventures in the African Wilds.” Illustrated from the Author's wonderful Photographs. 6s. net. 


THE TREATY OF GHENT 1814 


A GREAT PEACEMAKER tre piary of sames canatin (1813-1399, 


Secretary to Albert Gallatin. With Contemporary Portraits. 10s. net. 


THE WORLD’S DRIVING FORCE 
By F. A. TALBOT 


THE CON QUEST OF OTL [or Qtexce] 100 pages of tianratins. 6s oa 


“JOHN MASEFIELD AT HIS BEST” 


PHILIP THE KING: and Other Poems. With Portrait by W. Strang, A.R.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
Gift Books Beautifully Illustrated in Colour 


By Arthur Rackham 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S] AESOP’S FABLES ARTHUR RACKHAM'’S BOOK 


f . K. Ches . ’ . : = 
DREAM _ By Shakespeare. —_—15s. met, a, nah as, 15s. net 









































INGOLDSBY LEGENDS RIP VAN WINKLE MOTHER GOOSE 
By Thomas Ingoldsby. 15s, net. By Washington Irving. 15s. net. The Old Nursery Rhymes, 6s. net. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND By Lewis Carroll. With proem by Austin Dobson. 6s. net. 

By Charles Robinson By J. A. Shecherd 

THE SECRET GARDEN THE FOUR GARDENS CHANTICLEER. Adapted as a story 
__& Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 6s. By “ '“ Handasyde.” 6s. net. from Ros stand’s Play. 6s. net. 








BLOSSOMS FROM , A JAPANESE GARDEN > Child Verses. By MARY FENOLLOSA. _ 5s. net. 


The Loeb Classical Library 


Edited by T. E. PAGE, Litt.D., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. Cloth, 5s. net. Leather, 6s. 6d. net. 


A series of Greek and Latin Texts, with English Translation on the opposite page. The series is to contain all that is best in Greek and 
Latin Literature from the time of Homer to the fall of Constantinople. 








New Volumes Just Ready. 


PLUTARCH, The Parallel Lives. 10 Vols. Vols. 1. & U.| PROCOPIUS. Vol. 1 


XENOPHON, Curopedia. 2 Vo's. Vol. I. CAZSAR, Civil Wars. 1 Vol. 
OVID, Heroides and Amores. 1 Vol. DIO CASSIUS, Roman History. 9 Vols. Vol. Ul. 














WM. HEINEMANN, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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James Clarke & Co.’s List. 

















— Jowett’s New Book of Daily Devotion. 
My Daily Meditation for the 
Circling Year. 


By J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. 

Author of “Things that Matter Most,” &. Handsomely 
bound in cloth boards, gilt edges, with headband and marker, 

Ss. Gd. net. Leather, 5s. net. 

* Fit for any library. .. . Should be amongst the chief gift-books for the 
year-end. *_SuevrikLD INDEPENDENT. 


C. Silvester Horne’s Last and Best Work. 


The Romance of Preaching. 
Yale Lectures for 1914, by 


Cc. Silvester Horne, M.A. 
Author of “A Popular History of the Free Churches,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 5s. net. 


* His busy and all too short life produced nothing finer than there lectures, 
Mr, Horne was a master of style, and his book is singularly readable .. . 
requires no recominendation.”—GLascow HERaLp. 


Faith’s Certainties. By J. Brierley (“J.B.”) 
Author of “Religion and To-day,” &. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

Always something fresh and stimulating to reveal.” 
—WPFSTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
“ The best of all his books of essays."”—Duxprx Covunizn. 
Portrait Preaching. 
Studies in Bible Characters. 

Author of “The Art of Exposition,” 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Rich with suggestions for the conduct of life to-day,”—Litgszanr Worx». 

Selections from Brierley. 

“ J.B.” of the “Christian World.” 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A treasury of wise, kindly ax nd helpful Christian philosophy admirabiy 
written.” —Mancnester Covrniry 

Getting Together. Essays by Friends in Council on 
the Regulative Ideas of Religious Thought. 

Edited by James Morris Whiton Ph.D. (Yale), 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 5s. net. 
“Deserves a wide circulation.”—*“ J.B.,” of Tus Cuurstian Worx. 


Advent Sermons. Discourses on the First and Second 
Coming of Christ. By W. E. Orchard, D.D, 
Author of “Sermons on God, Christ, and Man,” &c. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

Thero is much virile thinking in all Dr, Orchard’s work , . . should appeal 
to a wide audience.’’—ScorsMAN, 

The Making of a Minister. 

By T. S. Cairncross, B.D. 

Author of “The Steps of the Pulpit.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. not. 

“Says many wise things in a clever and interesting way.”— 

TELEGSAPu. 

Through Many Windows. 

Some Modern Parables. By Ernest A. Birch. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
“Parable-making is not one of the easiest of litera 

Birch hes es ayed the diffie 

it.”—Mrruopisr Times. 

The Well by Bethlehem’s Gate. 

By William Allen Knight, 
Author of “ The Song of our Syrian Guest,” &c. Handsomely 
bound in cloth boards, gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 


“In this delightful little book we have the return of ‘Our Syrian Guest.’ 
It is written in the author's best style and will make a charming Christmas 
ok,” 


By H. Jeffs. 
&c. Large crown 8vo, 


SuErvieLpD 


ry achievements, Mr. 
ult task, and he has made a considcrable success of 


Quaint Rhymes for the Battlefield. 
By a Quondam Cricketer, 
(C. T. STUDD, Belgian Congo, 1913). Cloth boards, 1s, net. 
“ Written in racy style, there is much good to be derived from Mr. Studd’s 


verses, and the volume should make a strong appeal.” — Campniper 
Isprrexprnt Press. 





FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 
The Rosebud Annual. Animal Picture-Land. 


The Ideal Book for the Nursery. by LOUIS WAIN 
Four coloured Plates, 200 Tlus- - 





Pictures 


trations, and printed in colour HARRY B. NEILSON, &ce. With 
throughout. Pictorial boards, var- stories in verse and prose. Printed 
Bished, Ss.; cloth bourds, 4s. 


‘ ? hron at. ; 
“Full of cheerful pictures.” tm csloure theonghont, Pistestal 
—SPEcTATOR. 
“A very old favourite. This year _— 
itis better than ever.” * Will take 


—Lapy's Prerorian. picture-books.” 


boards, varnished, Is, 
a high place amongst 
—ScHOOLMASTER. 
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From Messrs. 


ROUTLEDGE and KEGAN PAUL’S 
List, 








NAPOLEON AND WATERLOO. 
By Caprain A. FP. BECKE, R.F.A. With Maps, Battle- 
Plans, Dox mame nts, Photograv ure-plates, &c. In two volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

Napoleon, = Kaiser Wilhelm, aimed at a Military Absolutism 
in Europe. Napoleon was crushed by the British Army and its 
allies on the stricken fields of Belgium in June, 1815. In an 
epoch of war, fought in the same historic country, special interest 
attaches to this centenary examination of the Duke of Wellington's 
campaign. 


THE LAST OF THE HUNS. 
By GEORGE SAUNDERS, LL.D., formerly Chief Corre- 
epondent of The Times in Paris and Berlin. Picture-wiapper. 
1s. net. 

“We can recommend it to any one who desires a clear and 
concise account of the person 1al part which the Kaiser has played 
in the history of his country.”—Ozford Magazine, 


THE ROYAL NAVY: tts making ana 
its Meaning. By ERNEST PROTHEROE. With 8 
Plates in Colour and nearly 300 Illustrations in the Text. 
Demy 8vo. 670 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

No finer work could be put into the hands of a boy home for 
the holidays. It is a masterly history of a thousand years’ sea- 
power, interspersed with narratives of personal daring and with 
accounts of the conquest of the elements by feats of engineering 
and craftsmanship. The narrative is illustrated by a gallery of 
pictures, and a catalogue of ships in commission (August, 1914) is 
contained in an invaluable Appendix. 











DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 
OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By EDWARD 
CRESSY. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 281 Llustra- 
tions in the Text. Demy 8vo. 604 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

A sequel to “Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth 
Century,” of which several large editions have been sold. No 
more stimulating volume can be recommended for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of the generation rising to manhood in this 
wonderful century. 


A TENNYSON CONCORDANCE : 
Being a Complete Concordance to the 
Poetical and Dramatic Works of Aijifred, 
Lord Tennyson. Ly ARTHUR E, BAKER, Crown 
4to. 25s. net. 

“With exceptional materials for testing his work, 
scrutinized it thoroughly, and in mo case have we found 
wanting.” —The Athenzum. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 





we have 
it 





MODERN ENGLAND. By GEORGE HERBERT 
PERRIS, Author of “A Short History of War and Peace,” 
&c. 624 pages. 6s. net. 


“George LU. Perris’s ‘Industrial England’ furnishes material 
bearing on a vital problem of the European War. . . . Mr. Perris, 
in a volume whose every ch apter, set out in clear, vigorous English, 
proves that the author has given his subject intense t} sought, 
research in minute detail, brilliant analysis, shows that the 
England which faces Germa ny is as materially stronger to the 
England ooh h faced France in the Napo era as is the 
Dreadnought to the Victory, glorious ship of Nelson.” 

—New York Times. 
“Mr. Perris looks with much hope to the future. Ifo seos 
culture spreading on all sides, and in al! sections of society.” 
—Contemporary Review, 


seonic 





BRITISH SHIPPING 
Organization, and Importance. 
KIRKALDY, M.A., B.Litt., Professor of Finance 
University of Birmingham. 676 pages. Map, 
Diagrams, &c. 6s. net. 

“ Will be exceedingly valuable and interesting to all connected 

with shipping, as well as an indispensable text-book for students 

of econon nd technology.”—Chamber of Commerce Journal. 

“(Considering the moderate price of the work, its comprehen- 


Its History, 
By ADAM W. 
in the 


Folding 


ics a 


siveness is astonishing. . . . We think, indeed, that the studious 
avoidance of rh« _ enhances = than detracts: from the 
romance of the days of the Spanish Main, and of the ti ne of the 
inception of the B ritish and Dutch 7 ast India Compani ile 
— y 


NEW LIST, POST FREE, NOW READY. 





JAMES CLARKE & Co., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, London. 





Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Volume 3. Now Ready. 


THE LIFE 0F BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
Earl of Beaconsfield. By GEORGE EARLE 
BUCKLE, in succession to the late W. F. 
Monypenny. Illustrated. 12s. net. 

Vol. I. 1804-37. Vol. IL, 1837-46. By the late W. F. Monr- 

PENNY. 12s. net each. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
THROUGH THE BRAZILIAN WILDERNESS. 
With Illustrations. 18s. net. 

In this work Colonel Roosevelt describes the discovery of his 
River of Doubt, as well as the vivid and varied experiences of 
himself and his party during their exploring and hunting expedi- 
tions in the great little-known South American jungle. 


THE TRAINING OF A SOVEREIGN 


An abridged selection from “The Girlhood of 
Queen Victoria.” Published by Authority of 
His Majesty the King. Edited by VISCOUNT 
ESHER, G.C.B.,G.C.V.O. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


LITERARY FRIENDSHIP 


Letters to Lady Alwyne Compton, 1869-1881, from 
THOMAS WESTWOOD. 5s. net. 


THE TORY TRADITION. 
BROKE—BURKE—DISRAELI—SALISBURY. 
By GEOFFREY G. BUTLER, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


FETTERS OF THE PAST 


S Novel by The Honble. HELEN COLEBROOKE, 
Ss. 


SPACIOUS DAYS 


A Novel by RALPH DURAND. 6s, 


HE MIRACLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, D.D., formerly 
Principal of King’s College, London. Large 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. Ready on Tuesday newt. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 





A 


BOLING- 





PLAYS AND PASTIMES. 


PUCK IN PETTICOATS. By GRACE RICHARD- 
SON. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

Contains five fairy Plays, written by a rising member o: the 
theatrical profession, who has attained much success in America 
as well as in England. 

THE DUKE OF CHRISTMAS DAISIES, 
and other Plays. By M. EDMONDSTON. Cloth, 6d; 
paper, 4d. 

The title play is adapted by permission from a story in “The 
Little White Bird,” by Sir James Barrie. 


A BOOK OF HANDY PLAYS FOR 
GIRLS. By DOROTHY CLEATHER. Cloth, 6d; 
paper, 4d, 

The Plays in this little book have already been acted, and have 
proved great successes, 

PAGEANT PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
By E. E. BLOXAM. With Introduction by Irania Cont. 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

HOW TO ENTERTAIN YOUR GUESTS. 
A Book of Indoor Games. Collected by DOROTHY 
DICKINSON. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. Third Issue. 


MORE WAYS OF ENTERTAINING 
YOUR GUESTS. By DOROTHY DICKINSON, 
— of “ How to Entertain Your Guests.” Cloth boards, 
Is. 6d. 

Anyone wanting Plays, Dialogues, or Duologues for Amateur 
Performances cannot do better than write to Wiis Garpnze, 
Darton & Co., Ltd., for their detailed List. (No acting fee is 
necessary for any of these plays.) 


DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES and MONO- 
oo By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, 

MORE DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES, and 
MONOLOGUES. By MARY H. DEBENHAM,. 
Cloth boards, ls. 6d. 

A PERFECT CURE, 
By M. COOPER, Author of 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


and other Plays. 
“Our Girls’ Book of Plays.” 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 
3 & 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, &.C. 





Ideal Gift Books 
The following are a few titles selected from Messrs. Batsford’, 


List. To facilitate choice, any of the volumes will be seng 
ON APPROVAL through leading Booksellers, 


a 
BRUGES: A Record and an Impression. 
Ry MARY STRATTON. With 120 charming pen-and-ink 
Drawings by Charles Wade. Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net, 
“The natural appeal of this beautiful book is immensely increased at the 
resent time by the circumstances under which it makes its appearance, , , 
Mtr. Wade's exquisite drawings are so true to the inspiration of the place that 
everyone who has known and loved Bruges can read into them the sentiment 
with which the place first imbued him."—The Daily Telegraph. 
“ The book on Bruges is a little gem. Its illustrations are perfect pieces of 
scrupulous craftsmanship, and the text isadmirable for its grace, devotion, and 
honesty.”’—The Liverpool Courier. 


THE ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH, 
An Account of the Chief Building Typesand of their Material, 
during Nine Centuries. By the Rev. J. CHARLES Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A. Containing over 300 pages. With 350 Illus. 


trations. S8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Cox has long studied with unwearied interest the churches of England, 
the majority of which he has personally visited, and in the present volume hs 
gives a bird’s-eye view of the whole field of his fascinating subject. The 
examples illustrated are taken from all parts of the country, and form a 
vivid picture of England’s unrivalled series of old parish churches, 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
HOUSE. A Short History of its Architectural Devel 
ment from a.p. 1100 to 1800. By J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.8.a, 
F.R.LB.A. With 267 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


GARDENS IN THE MAKING. 


By WALTER H. GODFREY, Architect. A simple Guide to 
the Planning of a Garden. What to secok and what to avoid 
—an aid to good and effective arrangement. With upwards 
of 70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


“It is a book that will delight everybody who loves a garden.” 
—Westminster Garstts, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE for the use of General Readers, Students, 
Architects, and Travellers. By H. H. STATHAM, F.B.LB.A, 
With 700 Illustrations of the Chief Buildings of all Countries, 


and Periods. Large 8vo, cloth gilt. 10s. net. 
** Within the limits of its size and price it is the most valuable handbook 
that has appeared in the English language for those who wish to understand 
the architecture of the past.”"-—The Architect, 


THE COLLECTOR’S LIBRARY. 


A Series of Handbooks written by experts providing informa- 
tion of practical value to Connoisseurs, Designers, and 
Students. Each volume forms an ideal introduction to its 
subject, and is fully Illustrated. Large 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 
6s. net each. 

” OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, 

2) ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. 

(3) OLD PEWTER. 

(4) SHEFFIELD PLATE. 

(5) ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. 

(6) FRENCH FURNITURE. 

(7) DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 

(8) FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK. 
A Book about Embroidery. By LEWIS F. DAY and MARY 
BUCKLE. With 120 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


A Series of Delightful Volumes of Original Writings, 
attractively printed and bound. 


Small 8vo, bound in blue cloth gilt, price 2s. net each, or the 
set of 18 volumes, in a handsome cloth case, price 36s. net. 


FELLOWSHIP BOOKS. 


Edited by MARY STRATTON, 


These volumes will be welcomed by many who this year will not, 
for many reasons, care to send the conventional “Christmas Card.” 
Each essay is full of finely expressed thoughts, which form most 
delightful and inspiring reading. 

The following is a list of the volumes which form the series :— 
FRIENDSHIP, Clifford Bax; THE JOY OF THE THEATRE, 
Gilbert Cannan; LOVE, Gilbert Cannan; THE MEANING 
OF LIFE, W. L. Courtney ; NATURE, W.H. Davies; TREES, 
Eleanor Farjeon; FAI IES, G. M. Faulding; FLOWERS, 
J. Foord; FREEDOM, A. Martin Freeman; SOLITUDE, 
Norman Gale; DIVINE DISCONTENT, James Guthrie; 
A SPARK DIVINE (A Book for Animal Lovers), R. C. Lehmann ; 
CHILDHOCD, Alice Meynell; POETRY, Arthur Quiller- 
Couch; ROMANCE, Ernest Rhys; THE QUEST OF THE 
IDEAL, Grace Rhys; SPRINGTIME, C. J. Tait; THE 
COUNTRY, Edward Thomas. 


Full particulars of the above and many other artistic books switabie 
Sor presentation will be sent post free on application. 


T. BATSFORD, LTD., 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN 


THE 
SERVICE KIPLING 


In 26 volumes, l6mo. Blue cloth. 2s. 6d. net per volume. 
These voluines are issued in a form which it is hoped will 
wake them more convenient for general use under present 
conditions. 
Plain Tales from the Hills, 


Soldiers Three. 2 


2 vols. 


2 vols, 
Others to follow. 








POETRY & LITERATURE. 
THOMAS HARDY’S NEW VOLUME, 


Satires of Circumstance. 


Reveries. With Miscellaneous Pieces. 
HARDY. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Coustry Lire.—“ Mr. Thomas Hardy's poetry has more ‘body’ than that 
ef any coutemporary. It bas thought, imagination, and ideas,” 


THE DYNASTS 


A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars. By THOMAS HARDY. In 
Three Parts, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. In One Vol, 7s. 6d. 


TENNYSON 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to call attention to the fact that 
their Editions of Tennyson's Works are the only Complete Editions, 
and contain all the poems still in copyright and the latest texts 
of the earlier poems which are now out of copyright. 
AUTHOR'S ANNOTATED EDITION. 

The Works of Tennyson. with Notes 
by the Author. Edited with new Memoir by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait, Extra Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Complete Works. contenary Edition. 
Annotated by the Author, and Edited by HALLAM, LORD 
TENNYSON. In 9 volumes (sold separately). Globe 8vo, 
4s, net per vol. [Eversley Series, 
Also in cloth, extra gilt top, complete in box, 3fis. net. 

Complete Works in One Volume. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. Pocket Edition. 5 vols. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 
2s. net each; leather, 3a. net each. 

Poetical Works, Pocket Edition, morocco, gilt 
edges, Pott 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. The People’s Edition, 12 vols., 
16mo, 1s. net each; or in cloth box, 14s. net. Globe Edition, | 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; extra gilt, 4s. 6d.; limp leather, 5s, net. 

In Memoriam. with notes by the Author Edited 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
CHEAP EDITION, 

‘ 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson: A Memoir 
By his Son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait 
and Facsimiles, Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tennyson and his Friends. 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
10s. net, 





Lyrics and 
By THOMAS 


Edited 
With Portraita. 8vo. 





THEOLOGY. 
CANON CARNEGIE’S NEW BOOK, 


Democracy and Christian Doc- 


trine. An Essay in Reinterpretation. By 
W. H. CARNEGIE, M.A., Canon of Westminster and Rector 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Christian Life in the Modern 


World. sy FRANCIS G. PEABODY, Author of 
“Jesus Christ and the Social Question.” Crown 8vo, 
5s. 6d. net. 








SCIENCE. 

Text-Book of Embryology. raitoa vy 
WALTER HEAPE, M.A., F.B.S, 
Vol. I. Invertebrata. By E. W. MacBRIDE, M.A, 
D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 25s. net, 


Insects Injurious to the House- 
hold and Annoying to Man. 


By GLENN W. HERRICK. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
Pouries. 
Progressive Democracy. pny HERBERT 


CRKOLY, Author of “'The Promise of American Life.” Extra 








Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


* Macmillan’s 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 


& CO’.S LIST 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND TRAVEL 
BY THE LATE 


LORD ROBERTS 


Forty-one Years in India: rrom 
Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. Popuiar 
Edition. With 44 Illustrations, Extra Crown Svo. 63. 


Life of Lord Avebury. py norace a. 


HUTCHINSON. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vola, 
8vo. 30s. net. 
Txe Westminster Gazerre.—‘‘Mr, Hutchinson has done his work 


admirably, and given us a well-written and very readable book, which is a 
study of character as well as the record of a life.’ 


History of Upper Assam, Upper 
Burmah, and North-Eastern 


Frontier. ny 1. w. SHAKESPEAR (Colonel, 2nd 
Goorkhas). With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 10s. net. 
Taz Times.—‘‘*A useful, workmanlike, and succinct history by a writer 

who served many years with the Assam Military Police Foree.* 


The City of Dancing Dervishes, 
and other Sketches and Studies from the 
Near East. By HARRY CHARLES LUKACH, Author 
of “ The Fringe of the East,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Through the Grand Canyon 
from Wyoming to Mexico. 
By E. L. KOLB. With a Foreword by OWEN WISTER, 
With Illustrations. Extra Crown 8vo. §&s. 6d. net. 

Japan To-day and To-morrow. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. With Illustrations, [xtra 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Neighbors: Life Stories of the 
Other Half. sy sacos A. RIS, Author of “ How 


the Other Half Lives,” &c. With Illustrations, Crown 

Svo. 6s. 

VOLUME IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 

Writings of John Quincy Adams. 
Edited by W. C. FORD. Vol. IV., 1811-1813. 8vo. 15s. net, 
Previously published: Vol. L, 1779-1796. Vol. LL, 1796-1901. 
Vol. IIL, 1801-1810, 15s. neteach, _ 
NEW WAR PANPHLETS. 


Britain and Turkey. The Causes of the 
Rupture set out in brief form from the Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence. By Sir EDWARD COOK. S8vo, Sewed. 2d. 








‘England, Germany, and Europe. 


By JAMES WYCLIFFE HEADLAM, M.A. 8vo. Sewed. 2d. 
An Englishman’s Call to Arms. 
8vo, Sewed. Id. ; —_ 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Excavations at Babylon. py 
ROBERT KOLDEWEY. Translated by Aenes 8. Jonns. 
With 255 Illustrations, including 7 in Colour, and Piaus. 
_ Super Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


7 NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 
The Indian Story Book. containing 


Tales from the Ramayana, the Mahab- 
harata, and other Early Sourees. Ketol! by 
RICHARD WILSON. With 16 Coloured Plates and Line 
Tilustrations from Drawings by F. C. Park. Feap. 4to. 
7s. 6d. net, [Ingle Nook Series. 


Deccan Nursery Tales: or Fairy 


Tales from the South pyc « 
KINCAID, C.V.0. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by 
M. V. Duvuranpuar. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 
Sunpay Times.— These tales will make delightful reading for the young 
people.” 


~ FICTION. 


H. G. WELLS’S NEW NOVEL 
The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. ¢s. 
The Demi-Gods, py james STEPHENS, 


Author of “The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. Gs. net. 
Tez Dany News.—*“ Everyone who was enthusiastic over ‘The Crock of 
Gold’ ought to be doubly enthusiastic over ‘The Demi-Gods.”... It is the 
work of a writer of vision, of frolic and original humour, and of splendid 
eloquence.” 

Incredible Adventures. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of 
Fairyland,” &¢e. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tse Wor.ip.— ‘Incredible Adventures’ is amongst the best work Mr. 


Blackwood has ever achieved. ... A book we gludly add to cur shel. of 
favourite authors.” 


Five Stories by 
“A Prisoner in 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


LONDON. 
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LIST OF NEW AND RECENT BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS. 


§i. THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 
OCTAVO SERIES: 


The Indian Stories of F. W. Bain 


In 11 vols. 500 sets on Riccardi Hand-made Paper, 
boards, £6 12s. 6d. net per set; natural grain parchment, 
#i1 1s, net per set. (Vols, 1—X. ready ; Vol, XI. Dec. 10, 


THE CAMBRIDGE REVIEW : “ The appropriate simple dignity 

of these volumes, which, when complete, will be a possession valuable 

now and in time to come.” 

THE SCOTSMAN: “ Among the finest examples of modern English 
rinting.” 

THE TIMES OF INDIA: “ Fascinating volumes well known for 

their scholarly grace and charm,” 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With the Original Illustrations 

by JOHN TENNIEL. 1,000 copies on Riccardi Hand- 

made Paper, Tuscan boards, 15s. net ; natural grain parch- 

ment, 218. net. 10 copies on vellum for sale, £12 12s. 

net. [December 8. 
THE RICCARDI POOKLETS: 


THE OXFORD MAGAZINE: “ The Medict Society are to be con- 
gratulated on their courage in publishing beautiful books at the present 
time. They seem to us to provide that which we are so often 
offered but so seldom can find—the ideal Christmas present,” 

THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE: “ They provide, at economical 
prices, keepsakes of lasting value,” 

THE SPECTATOR: “ Zt ts unnecessary for us to remark upon the 
perfection of their printing.” 


Of the following Six BOOKLETS there have been printed 
1,000 copies each on Riccardi Hand-made Paper; 10 copies 
each on vellum for sale. 


A Shropshire Lad By A. E. HOUSMAN. 
Boards, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 15s. net. Vellum copies, 
#2 12s. net. 

In Memoriam By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Boards, 6s. net; parchment, 12s. 6d. net. Vellum copies, 
49 9S. net. 
Knickerbocker Papers 
IRVING. Boards, 6s. net; parchment, 12s. 
Vellum copies, £9 9s. net. 

The Sonnets of Shakespeare Boards, 6s. net; 
Vellum copies out of print. 














By WASHINGTON 
6d. net. 








parchment, 12s. 6d. net. 
Sonnets from the Portuguese By ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. Boards, 5s. net; parchment, 
10s. 6d. net. Vellum copies, £5 5s. net. 

Rubdaiyat of Omar Khayv4m Boards, 5s. net; 
Vellum copies out of print. 








parchment, 10s. 6d. net, 
A special Prospectus of eac h division of the Riccardi Press Books, 
displaying actual pages in the Riccardi types, may be had post free. 





FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 


§ii. ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY: 
An Introduction to 


AE gean A rchzology the Archzology of 
Pre-historic Greece by H. R. HALL, F.S.A. Coloureg 
Frontispiece; 32 Half-tone Plates; 112 Drawings in the 
text, and Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
THE TIMES : “ Succinct tut detailed, designed to instruct those whe 
are really anxious to learn,” 
THE SCOTSMAN: “A wide as well asa close survey of a fied 
of extraordinary interest. Mr. Llall goes systematically to work, 
Lhe plates form one of the most valuable features of the work.” 
Uniform with 
MEXICAN ARCHZEOLOGY By T. A. JOYCE, 
ANTIQUITIES OF INDIA By Dr. L. D. BARNETT. 
SOUTH AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY By T. A. JOYCE, 
MESOPOTAMIAN ARCHA:OLOGY By P&B 
HANDCOCK. 


Vasari’s Lives of the Painters 


Newly Translated by GASTON DE VERE. With 500 
plates (100 in Colour). In 10 volumes; each volume sold 
separately. 4to, buckram, £1 53s. net; parchment, 
Zi 15s. net; vellum boards, #2 2s. net per vol. 

[Vols. —VUI. published ; Vol. VIII, immediately, 
THE ATHENAZUM}: “ Zhe illustrations in monochrome leave little 
to be desired . , . @ superb reproduction of the very texture of the 
original,” 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE: “ Mr. De Vere's pleasant 
narrative style, preserving so much of the raciness of the original, is 
encouraging to ihe reader.” 
THE STUDIO: “ This true masterpiece of literature retains the 
quaint savour of the original text,” 
In the National Gallery An Introduction to 
the Early Italian Schools. By Mrs. C. R. PEERS, 
With 30 plates (8 in Colour). 5s. net. 

§ iii ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS : 
or Greek Fairy Tales for my 

The Heroes *,o" 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 12 Colour Pilates 
after Water-Colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT, A.R.W.S, 
Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 15s. net. 
THE OXFORD MAGAZINE: “A charming edition , , 
attractive illustrations.” 


THE SPECTATOR : “ Of the elaborately produced editions of well- 
known classics that have already reached us, perhaps the most attractive 
is ‘Zhe Heroes? . « Mr, Llint’s water-colours are thoroughly 
in keeping with his subject matter.” 

THE TIMES: “ Zxtremely skilful illustrations." 














. very 


Uniform with above and also illustrated by Mr. Russell Flint. 
The Song of Solomon With 10 Water-Colour 
Plates. Small 4to, 6s. net; parchment, 12s. 6d. net. 
The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius With 12 
Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net; parchment, 








Water-Colour Plates. 
15s net. 





Intending Purchasers of CHRISTMAS PRESENTS are notified that their ORDERS for the 


Medici 


MUST BE PLACED EARLY, or delay and consequent disappointment may ensue. 


Prints and Christmas Cards 


The Prints may be inspected 


(daily 9.30 A.M.—6 P.M.; Saturdays to 1 P.M.) at ‘he Society’s London and Liverpool Galleries (addresses below). 
The complete illustrated Prospectus and Caialogue will be sent for 6d@., post free ; Popular Liiustrated Catal gue, post free ; 
List of Christmas Card:;, post free; List of Cards with Specimen, 6d. 


Puitie Lez Warner, Publisher to Tut Mepici Society, Ltp., 7 Grafton St., London, W. 


ed by L. Urcorr Gint & Son, Lrp., at tl 


Lonpon: Print 





e London and County Printing Works D J 
“Srxectaton” (Limited), at their Ofice, No.1 Wellington Str-et, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 5th, 191% 


Also aé THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 63 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL 


—————— ee 3 
, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baker for the 








